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on tlio other, Yiiiur in tUo Slithrldntcs, dated 1812, adopU 
till! t!ii(;ry. 3t;ir.^Joii appcui'n to Iiuvo arrived at tlio s;inw 
^;llnL■hl^illll fi'uiii iiidopoudoiit data. la tiie letter of in- 
rfti'iii;li'iiis wn'lii'U 111 Tuckoy, about to start on tlie cxploni- 
liimi'i llie JlivLT ICougo in ISlC, ho remarks that he had, 
wlicti ill India, it Mu;<auibik aorvant, and had tnkDs tiowu 
fi'om his lips thi; \voi-da of his native tongiio, and he was 
.suiiiri-^wl tu Jiiid thciu correspond not only with the Laii- 
^ii:i;^'i! «i the K;'ilii', as given by S[>:irmann, but nlfio with 
tluit u! t!ui Kiui;,'!), !)>: given by Brusaiottus and Oldfudorp. 
Tiii:kL'y supiiliud A'^ouabulariea in the form given to lam 
by Jlui'ifkin, wlm examined theui, and romarfcod that iht-y 
csla!)ii>li(.'d thii I'lifl. It does not appear that ho wai 
lUViU'u of llio ooiu'iiirtionri of Lichtenstoin and VattSr, or at 

Li^ hf doi's iiof, quote them. IIo mi^jht not have 
Lk-!;toiisi,;iii's vorks, hut he ia;i,sr l.;.vc Vv.y.vu 

, who qiiotus M:irs»!e;rs oivii A>i.:lic llo--.jri.jios. 

voriliv ot note ihat ^L:T.i\.:v nU-., .x~ >l.,'.a i;^ 

1- IX!, di:.covLml Iho Um;>- of the IVr!;.:- S .1,- 

■-.vi;d hy Ocriii^m" .Vliukirs Voa (Uv (.;,:(., 'k;:!^,, 

1111(1 r"i.li, ;mJ ptiWi^lud :i.s an iindisil.:^^ t.u:. 

:-lr f^Cl wa.-i lit that pcri»;! ;i::d si-.b-jqn oit'V \, ■! ii- 

w<\ 1a- r;i,rer, rWch;.:"!. uJid I.:i:h.ii.i. Jn .!^i:i l.',,:;.].- 

■ Li,ii-i;uci0 ;;, iht- pooph- oi :ht; M^./i^n.iijik. 'j'. iv,: 
!;,;■!] t-utinu,:!! ihl-i i-ict f:^..m p.T>..:.-iI k:l..^^■;. :■_■.. i..- 
;i:i,ulmL-!y. Li IS-r TIioiiip-i.n puhli-lu'dLM"!..-..;- 
:;('.v?:i;;nvs in Syiilii AlVio;i diiniiif 1^'J-K i i-.l :■■ -. '.- 

\: i> -..ivv.:.! :li:d IL.' Iiil;cs kiiJw:i \,\- ;:,- i 

.r, Tcimoulci, N..tal, D.-la-.-a, iIo;^unH,ik. JImvio. i;:..; 
:'i:i:i, all Ci'iiic ii\Az\ one (.■ommoa orlyiu, and xh.-.'' -Av'v: 
!^m;.-.;s rL'^iiililo c^ioh olh>.'r and i!io-u ..t ii-_o K>.:.u".i-w 
mU. liviycj in his Xosu Gramni:u- ISiJS .-u:;i-. ii..' 
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to the same FamUy ; he enumerates the Pongwe on the 
"Wost Coast and the Sw;ihai on the East; and mentions 
that an Arab, who had travelled from Momhu-sa to 
Mozambik for Commorelal purposes, gave him specimens 
of the Languages spoken by the tribes through whieh he 
had passed. Borce in them recognizes Xosa and CTiuana 
WOids. FrobGr\*-ille, a Frenchman in the IsUnd of Mau- 
ritius, in the Journal of the Fieneh Geographical Socictj- 
1846, states that he had arrived at the conclusion, after 
examining two thousand words collettod from slaves in the 
Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, that all the Languages 
belon'^cd to one Family. His coBcluiions are quile inde- 
pendent of any prcWous statement by earlier wTiicro, to 
whose works he had no access. It is worthy of note, as 
marking the progri-ss which the study of Ijmguage as a 
Science has made, that the Compilers of the Grammars of 
the "West Branch of the Bantu Family in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, though they remarked the 
existence of the Alliterative Concord, were unable to 
trace it back to its origin, and (ltM.'iilx"d it as an inex- 
plicable Philological Puzzle, defying all Rule. Stra tgcr 
still, Cannecattim in the Jvineteenth Cenrury acknow- 
ledges the existence of an eitencivc Alliteration, produeod 
by what Europeans tall Concord; but he was unable to 
di~covcr the pricL-iple itK-lf, or ih^; Rules for i;s^applica- 
lioa. TUe area w;is c jiuiderably enlargc<l bv the n-^cjruLes 
of Knij.i a:,il P.cijin,,ii on tl:e*Ei!M C^.-l. who tiiiirliHl ilie 
lx.u!!.L;v-lii..' -.x \\:v ILi.iitic G;.Iiu and ihe Nul.:i Mx'^.i. 
Un \\^ West {.\.j-t J. L. U':!s..ii. ri-ke and Saker es- 
tciid. J 'lie ar'.a o£ tie r.iEii:y Xorth- c: the Equi,:ur to 
the EiiTiicrd:; MounT.-iii- and the I.-lxind of pL-riiar.do Po, 
louchiTij.' the bouniiiy of the Eiik of the Xegro Group on 
the Old Kakbar River. Scores of Languages, exhibiting 
the weil-known Linguistic Phenomena of the Family, 
have tince been brought to notice by Travellers and 
Missioiiavies. The striking fact of the resemblance of 
the Languages of Swahili and Congo Has been noticed 
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[>rnr-rrr;>11y awA ^<t. th« ipot fay Barton and StanJcir. 
Jj'txiii 1 ta \m NuIm Onmnutr hu eamlngncd the tirpicul 
fi:iritr(^« hi '\iL iiAntu Family, with a new of solving Hbe 
niy-''(ry of tl<i- cxi-tciwo of tbo Jfegro Languge« by te- 
I'lri.-it; il.crii i'j iliu itctioa aad rMcdao on cadi otht.T of 
t\,<: r[:.:i.i:io GrM^i :ind Biotn Family. 'WTiat may bo 
ill.' y.!'!!:(-i!i Iiii.ii^ i.i itc Buutu Area tctwist the AVcrt 
-.ii'.rc <n t'l\o Victor;.; Xyana on the Equator and llw East 
of Ilii:: fCiuiiDi'iin^ fi\i> dt>greci Xortfa of tbc Equator, we 
JiTKAv lint, ill tin- wholo tmct Iforth of the bend of the 
Kiiii^rii on itiTr K<|uijtor oik] South of the Central Xcgro 
Oniuj) H iintx]j!i«cd. Block, ChrUtaller, Iforris, and 
(itIkis im-irliuji ilwt ther« cidrt rclaiiona behi-ixt the 
lli'iulit Fiiinily iiiij Xt'gro Groap : otlici-s dcuy it, AVhile, 
llii;-. i'urc, tlu: I'liity of the Bantu Fcir.ily is nn nccemc-d 
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same subject, but it is as well to give the words of the 
great Master: in nearly all these points the Ilamitic 
method is totally op]X)sed. 

I. Prefixes to Nouns according to Classes. 
II. Absence of Grammatical Gender. 

III. Nominal Prefixes. 

IV. Personal Pronouns prefixed to Verbs. 
V. Euphonic Alliteration. 

VI. Use of Prepositions instead of Postpositions. 

VII. Position of the Genitive after its governing Noun. 

VIII. Position of the Subject before the Verb, and the 
Verb before the Object. 

IX. Insertion of a Pronoun after the Object, and 
before the Verb, ex. gr., "Satan (hl) (heii) 
deceived Eve." 

X. Termination of Svllablc> in Vowels only, which 

iiiav be modific<l bv a Naxil. 

• * 

XL Frcf|uont stroncrtheninjr of the Initinl by a 
C\i!iM,n:in:al Prvfix priinipiilly by u NasaL 

XII. The '' V » ( TvHt '^. 

I» vix u:.'! At«: !• van!, vhf» %\vr^ acfir.nintrVi with the 
Laiii: i:.;.^^ ,.f \\.v S. :;:::• m l5r::!.t}i, J. L. Wil-nn, who had 
MuJi'd the Wi.-«it ni p.ranch, and Krapf and St^ero, who 
]javo »Iov..!<''l tli'i:.^ lv( - tvi tho r.istcTii, are unanimous in 
j)nji<o of t})c Ikcciuiy aiitl pla-^tic power of these Languages. 
J. L. WilN4>:i remarks, ihat they are tofr, pliant and 
liexihh-' to an abnost unlimited extent : their Graniniaticul 
principles are founded upon the most systematic and 
philosophical basis, and the nujnber of words may be 
multiplied to an ahuost indefinite extent : they are capable 
of expressing all the nicer shades of thought and feeling, 
and j^erhaps no other Languages of the World are capable 
of more de£niteness and precision of expression. Living- 
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Grammatical developments, as are tlie various members of 
tlie Arian Family. Some however were more akin to each 
other. Certain features of Structure and certain words 
run through the whole Family, but they are entirely dis- 
tinct as species, though akin as members of the same 
Branch or Family. 

It is within the Language-Field of this Family that the 
mighty Geographical discoveries have been made v/ithin 
the last twenty years by Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Cameron, Stanley, and others : and within this area have 
been planted the great Christian Missions, the labours of 
whose Agents have so materially added to our knowledge 
South, East and West. I foxmd that all existing Classifi- 
cation was inadequate to the new requirements, and there 
was nothing for it, but to follow out my Geographical 
method, and to mark off three great Branches, Southern, 
Eastern, and TTestem. This however would be insuificient 
for any exhaustive treatment of the Languages already 
made known to us, and inadequate to pro\*ide for the 
additions which each expedition of Discover}- would reveal 
to us. After a great many schemes, and modi'ications as 
the work went on, I have finally settled my B >ok and my 
Language-map upon the following lines: 

/ I. Eastern Sub-Branch. 
A. Southern BiLoni. | II. Central Sub-Branch. 

\ III. ^Vestom Sub-Branch. 



B. Eastikx Branch. 



( 

\ 



I. Southern Sub-Branch. 
II. Ea^^tem Sub-Branch. 
III. 'Wcitem Sub-Branch. 



I. Southern Sub-Branch. 
II. Xorthem Sub-Branch. 



C. "Western Br Vnch. 

Betwixt the 'West*?m and Eastern Branches lie vast 
undiscovered Regions : the two Branches are parted by an 
imaginary line traversing the centre of the Continent fi'om 
the Kongo Biver to the Zamb&i about the t\i'enty-fifth 



...^ xxti.iiiL-:c>us /Alia c/i('Idi(s iiiifler diflVi 
les in liio ]Oastcni Braiicii Xortli of the Z;ii!J/c'-i, 
CinuK^t be iu;l])td. They arc cc)nrV^>etlly :iiini:_^-i'v 
M'jouruer^ in tiie hind of oihers, and there is no ni 
i.sion to notice them than the European and Asi( 
ligrants and settlers in the whole of Africa, and 
b Colonics in different portions of Xortli Africa beyc 
proper limits of the Semitic Language-Field, 
he Bantu Languages of the Southcni Branch ha 
the advantage of special treatment by Bleek in 1 
iipleted Comparative Grammar of South Aii'ican La 
;es, the last portion of which was published in 186 
was extremelv valuable as bein? at first-hand. 1 
er devotes several pages to the subject in his Univers. 
ology, and Outline of Philology. All Books on tl 
'al subject of Philology notice this remarkable famih 
leir information is generally second-hand, drawn f roi 
, or some of the Bantu Grammars. During this lar 
Do Gregorio of Palermo has sent me a considorabl 
^c in Italian on the South African Lamruairos, v»]iic* 
tfs the wide-spread interest attract^,-d to the >ub](<.M 
'.crin^ that each vear contributes Grammars in som 
1 of this vast Field, sometimes that of a Laricraag 
on Victoria Xvanza, at another time o?t tho TC 
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guages, tho value of wliicli is impaired by tlio inclusion in 
it of many Languages wliicli do not belong to the Family. 
Bleek, again, in his Catalogues to tho Grey Library bas 
done a lasting service to the cause of progress by register- 
ing all the Books that have been publishcMi, and the unpub- 
lished Manuscripts that have been deposited. No anxiety 
need be felt with regard to the progress of knowledge in 
this Language-Field : in the East and tho West and the 
South there are chiels of all kinds taking notes, Grammars 
being prepared, Vocabularies being collected, Texts pre- 
pared for printing, and Translations of the Bible in pro- 
gress. As these Languages bccomo known with their 
wonderful Structure of Pronominal Prefixes and Concord, 
tho Arian and Semitic Languages will loso their mou()i)oly 
in tlie Schools of Comparative Philology, and new depths 
will be sounded of the Human Intellect unassisted by 
Culture, and undeveloped by contact with other nations 
in a higher state of Civilization. 



A. SOUTHERN BRANCH, 

The Language-Field of this Branch comprises in its 
area the IIott/^ntot-Bushman enclaves \ it is shut in on 
three sides by the Sea, and on the North by tho Rivers 
Zambesi and Kun^ne. It is situated wholly under the 
direct, or indirect, control of the Anglo-Dutch Colonics of 
South Africa. For purposes of Classification it is divided 
into three Sub-Branches : 

I. Eastern or Kafir-Land. 

11. Central or Chudna-Land. 

III. restem or Herero-Land. 

V 

/. EASTERy SUB-BRANCH OR KAFIR-LAND. 

The name of Kafir i& retained for this restricted area, 
because it has been stereotj-ped in tho term Kaffraria: 
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ollionvi^c it is ;i b:L(l name, being a tenn of oITenee origi- 
nally iippliLil Ly llic SXahoraofans to all Jfon-Mnhomctans, 
M'lit'lliL^r in Asia or Africa, and having been, as i-egai-ds 
AiVit-;i, ill cai-ly J.iiiguistio books extended in its use far 
boj-oud its naUiiMl limits. la tliis Sub-Branch I place 
three Limgtiagos c-nly : 

I. Ztti.u. 

II. XOSA. 
IIL GWAMU.V. 

In eai-ly Liii^iii.^tie books we lind the first two treated 
as one l.uiijvimgr', and oven now the fenn Zulu-Kifir is 
fiinictime? ii^^od 1u express the first Language. Ifo doubt 
iha L;mn-u:i;;,>.^ lU'e akin to each other, but they bai,-e 
SfpjiViilc- Gi-aiuniavs and separate Translations ot tho Holy 
$Lriii',inv.-:, iiiid m-j^t be trou'etl as .'cjwruU' L:i:;Lr:;::L'i ~, in^t 
as I'orluguonO and Spanish ;iro sopuralc irom t^ch otaur. 



•XV: Zulu 1-;i)r v,m^ ..ri-in'.Uv ;: >i.i:i!I ckc, but :]-..■ I 
i:\vAv.: fnun.K.a a -i-(..t r.nv.r." In,!:.; up nui;iy liib.- 
iin-.)rpov;:'.(.il llifTu in his own. and fitvs.liiallv llio 
l,i.'rMii,<> a ii>VLit A'ation. (hvtlHiig iD^irllv in 'Xjlal. 
p:iil!v ii! Zti]u-L:ii;(1. Tliive niav be I)i;ilocin! or i 
vinliiiious, !),:: it i. cfccluallv iho .:.;!.,■ L^n;:-iu^-v. 
l>.VM.i,^.u^i,ubi;,:n■;lhi•,G.■a^l;■■,ul■: i: v -.v...< ,■.•;.; 
jiii'I aJiai'bcd lo it arc ;--,)vciiiKr.s of Zulu u:n.-;iik:; \\ 
uivc, iiai-rativi^s, and f^ongs. It \v;i,i i'lo tir.-t liV.. 
n'diu-c i]lo I.aii,<riia,';-i; U) (jrarnmrii-, but w:i,-i iii^pr.FVt.'. 
bv Mi.>-ionarIvs and llic .iilloc-r.s cf OiA-'jnnfii-iit. K 
Gnnijii;ai-s have boon sliuv publi-^td by S,-:,;c;;-\ 
XiiiMOjiinn, C'uhiisa, j5i,voo, and K-.IavN. l.':^:!..:: 
liavo b..-ii published by lUinc, PciTin. Cok-up. I, ar.d ];. I 
Jinny oilior tiraiinn:i:ic:tl Xutes :^nd^'fiC■ublll.lriL^ Ll'.v 
jjcari'il of l]ii:< iiiiportant and wvU-loiOA^Ti Lanirimgo, v 
nood not be; n^Jliccd. 
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Dohne remarks that there are two main Dialects, I. the 
high Language or Uknkuluma, and II. the low Language 
or -cVmalala. It is generally hut not universally supposed 
that the Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been 
adopted from their neighbours the Hottentots. It seems 
scarcely necessary to tarry longer over a Language which 
is so well known. Its use as a Language of a Conquering 
and superior Race extends as far North as the River Zam- 
besi, and, even where another Language is the Vernacular 
of the people, Zulu is understood. In the Kingdoms of Lo- 
Bcngucla and of Umzila it is the Language of the ruling 
classes. Travellers wiite about III. the Language of the ila- 
Tabele, but there is reason to believe that it is Zulu, though 
possibly with Dialectic variations. Moffat in the account of 
his visit to Moselikatze mentions that he started from his 
residence in the company of individuals of the Be-Chuana 
tribe of Ba-Mangw&to, who were to be his guide under a 
Chief, who was as familiar with the Le-Tabele Language 
as with his own, and who would serve to Moffat as inter- 
preter. Xow this implies that the Language indicated was 
Zulu, as Moffat was an accompli>hed Scholar in Chudna, 
in all its Dialects and Sister-I^ncrua^es, and tliore is no 
other Family of Laripiia^os in thai liepion excoi»t mrin- 
bers of th- Kaiir or Ku>iem, and the Chuai;a or V\\>:cni, 
Sub-Bmnuhes. In lN^*2 Svke, of tho Ix»ndon Mi-^>i«.iiar>- 
Society, proprircil Svh.ji.1 lU.ks, aiul i.s in:n-l;iti:iir tlie 
Go>]h1s: this -ivcs the idea that Talu'lo is a inpiirau- L:in- 
^ni;i;/.'. IV. The !.:::Hi;:i triU" on tli.- Zinnlu-i ^yvA Zi;hi. 
\''illi I.I li,i« Ziiii;!.!- I ii JM iiMf ui'.li, Ijiit no! in u 
niJin;;' r < rv lo !»• <|»!iip(i in a In.jli <» or drlincilKl '»ii 
u )\'\\u J5:in*N ot \niaratHKi>, or Aoinads, arc uiit with 
as far Xortli as the ^»\ei;rhbourhood of the Victoria Xyanza 
under the names of ^V. Ma%-iti, Ma-zitu, M-IIcngo, A\ a- 
tutu, Ma-Retsha, Waangwe,^Va-Gangwara, VI. Ba-Xgoni, 
"Wa-Xgom*, and Ma-Xgoni. The unifonn testimony of tra- 
vellers is that they speak Zulu, though probably composed 
of many different elements. Let me give some instances : 
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A jfissionary of tlie London Missionary Society, wlio 
belonged to the ilission of that Society in South Africa, 
and therefore knew Zulu, was transferred to the Mission 
in Equatorial Africa, and we find that he could con- 
verse with JEirainbo in Ki-Ngoni, because he knew Zulu. 
A Scotch Missionary, well acquainted with Zulu acquired 
in his Station in South Africa, writes from Lake Xyassa, of 
the Ma-Viti, Ba-Ngoni, and Ma-Ngoni as descendants 
of fragments of tribes broken up in the war of Chaka, and 
still imdorstanding, if not spealdng, Zulu. Again, he states 
thst the JIa-Ngoni speak Zulu in varying degrees of purity, 
being able to use all the Clicks, but it is mixed up with a 
good deal of what belongs to the Language of the people 
subject to them. Richards, an American Missionary, men- 
tions that the Nobles in Umzila's Kingdom of Gasa, South 
of the Zambesi, are called A-Xgoni, or Ama-Xgoni, who 
are inidoubted Zulu in Race and Language, while Xorth 
of the Zambesi the number of the Zulu Bands has been 
swollen by recruits from other Bantu tribes, who have 
adopted the di-ess, habits, and patois of the Zulu ^\'ith a 
view of carr}Tiig on depredation. It is impossible to state 
the number of the speakers of the Language with any 
degree of precision : they are nearly all Pagan. The 
whole Bible has been translated into this Language, and 
an extensive Christian Religious literature. As the vehicle 
of speech of a proud and hitherto conquering Race, a great 
future may be anticipated for this Language. 

//. XOSA. 

The second Language of the Eastern Sub-Branch is 
that spoken bv the Xosa. Lichtenslein, who first brought 
this tribe into notice, calls it the Kousa. They have m- 
eorrcctly been called Kafir : it is better to call them by 
the i-ame under which thev know themselves. LilvC their 
relatives the Zulu, they have four Clicks in their Lan- 
crua<>-e. Their numbers have been estimated at 210,000 
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aouls : the limits of their Field nro the Bivcr Kci on tlio 
North, the Sea on the fjouth-Kast, and to tlio South tho 
Provinces of the English Cupo Colony, Tho Ijonguago 
has l>een well illustrated by the Gruramare of Boyco and 
Applcyard, and the Dictionaries of Davis and Ayliffo. 
Ayliffe alluded to the Woman-Dialect, or rather the 
numerous words widely different from those used by men, 
arising from the custom called ukuhlonipa, whereby 
women are prohibited from pronouncing the nume of 
any male relation, or the emphatic syllable of it, in any 
word. The Xosa is deemed to represent the oldest form 
of B&ntu E^teech, being furthest removed from contact 
■with the Negro, Hamitic, or Semitic Languages. The 
whole Bible has been translated into this Language, and 
there is an extensive Christian Religious Literature. 

///. g\va:4Ba. 

I have received a letter from Berthoud, a Missionary 
of the Canton do Va-id Mi-;-i.-a at V;iMoi:ia, 'n ilu- Truns- 
vaaL I hjd :niTx-c<l ii; the- p.t;.-'.i o: the p .-i'-vlic;!! lullcd 
"Ls]ilori.il Alr;i;i." of G(r..vj, \\...\ Lc I;:-! r^^u^lil;■d 
rick :ii;t-r ri^-hi v<-!ir»' wirk. 11.- pj-x-"! :hrio Vitrs 
in r.a-Six-Ur.d.'a:;-l five nt V:-l.i. .-/i. I; w:.- ^■;;:od 
thai he \.A I. ;i. i,r..;.!:-i^~ i" s iri' ■ .;.]!. 'i M.i-';T,..a.b:i, 
and :;i \\:v \.. :■.••.:. -..:'■ m' S:-< J '.^ .■;:'. ,i, ;,nd \t,..'. \.^ \.:A 
Iriii-iul.J a ]-.n.-:. of \u-i \V\\ N ii].:!irc inio I'lut I'-na 
of ^;,vch. My :ir>l imj.r.^^inn n:.^ that th.'s ^a* o:ily 
a D::d<x;t <>I Silt" or CIiilIu;!, but iiis k'Hir,- h;ivi; o.n- 
A-incf<l me that Gwuniba is an imhijcndoiit Lan,2i!age. 
The tribe arc called Ma-Kwhpa, or Ua-Tonga, or Kcob- 
no^oil, or Illcngfic 'all whioh niinies arc well known on 
the 3Iap. The L;ti.'^xu;igo had never been put to writing 
before, but hjinns aL'l Translations are now in the Press. 
Inhambane is the proper country of the tribe, which 
occupies the Coast from Lorenzo ilarquea to Sofala. In 
breadth they extend three hundred miles from the Sea as 
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fur u's V;il(lr;^![i. TLp real home of tlic ila-GTramba is in 
Couiilrics t'luiiiiLd as Portuguese Coloniea. Tlicj* ure 
fijuml in siiiiiU I'dloiiiea veiy fur off from their proper 
cfiiiiitiT, ;iiicl oiii; Colouy is near Banduwe ou Lak'? Xyassa. 
licvllinutl Aiiixt a portion of his Truusliilicn into Gwarnba 
to I-aivos of tlio Scotch Mission at Eandawe. He (Laii"es), 
tliimyli he hjifw Zulu, could not undcrsiami it, but he 
viMil it to till? l!;i- Tonga alias Kamaiiga, who erideiitly 
cunlil praclically do so. Berthoud's opinion is that it is 
clnsflj- related to Xosa, and Zulu, hut verj' di£erent frcia 
Si'iM and Chui'aia. It hiia one peculiar feature in its 
I'hi-iuolog:y. Ti.cro are tivo sub-tribeB and iivo Dialects, 

I. :Lu Gv.'uiiiha pr^ipc-r, South of the River Limpopo, and 

II. iLu I!Ln;:nf, >"orth of that Eiver. Berthtud is pre- 
P.:::!i,L' a t'r;iT:i:ii;i!ic;il Xote of iLis Lnnirini.cc. iir.d I have 
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],o-.: ..:i iIk- tlL^im o£ ■.),.■ IVr.ii-r.:-.- !■., 1* ■:_..", l;...v 
is a Fnnch YQi.MU.bry of thu "L;.;:^iu;..' .;.;;,:. ',.-. 
Lm-i'iixo JianjUi's, whid; lji-v',l;0Ut1 i<l'.iii!ii,-\\ i-,L li ■.■»■;..,■! ,.. 

A\'ik-i).\, iill Aliiurliun 5Ei;>.!o!lUl-V, 3\'1jo1-1^ 'Ji::! !:,,■ l.,;li- 

Zidii, fo that uow lli^ok.- must hu- jinntvd, ;.■...; ul-,v 
Ti-:i!;sl.tinji^ iiiucIl: y^^t it will c::Miy U^ a<.:;/!..l l-y 
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as many people as use the Zulu I^ingungo. From TTinzilu's 
kraal to Zulu-Lund tho Ama-Tonga, as lie calls tlicm, 
form the bulk of the poptilation. Many speak a trans- 
ition Language between Zulu and Gwamba, so that a 
knowledge of Zulu is indispensable. 

//. CENTRAL SUB-BRANCH. 

Tho Central Sub-Brunch or Chu&na-Land is separated 
from the Eastern Sub-Branch by a range of mountains, 
and from the AVostem by a desert ; it occupies the large 
central tracts, partly in the Dutch Republics, and partly 
independent. Although many other tribal names occur, 
and possibly there is a multiplicity of Dialects, yet 
practically there are but the four Languages: 

I. Slto. 

IL C!iCA>\. 
III. S1-..XA. 

IV. Si-.v. 
T.-.tio arc nf* f '.i-V« :n '.\a- I.-.-^t" r - -f tr.; >*.'. T'-r. h, 

rt-cuiliLL- l!.t- Xo-^ AjTil.y^rd d.^n:^-* ll.i- fi:i.j- lunt 
tril'is of riiuiina-ljind : t!.,-- ii;.m<» i-^ vi:.i to \<i- i!::I;:-.(ii\-n m 
iLi- jHOplo. aiid I-j nu-:in " likf it r.-.'i.ibi;ni;." TLiTl- ore 
mnny tn'U% l,u: two Ii-'ailiii;; I,:i:ii:imi:(-. tin- Slio mid 
Chiiina. B-.th forr;:s r.i -potth nr.> nid^ally i!ie .-anie, 
hut they vaiy- in their dc:»rct- of HniilariTv, niid iJio varia- 
tion betwixt the u^gc> of tlic l-^^i and the ^V(■^t is so 
givat, that for all practical purposes they must be con- 
sidered two distiiK!, Languages: the Eastern is softer, 
and approaches nefcr the Xosa. This must be homo 
in mind, as early writers call the whole Se-Chuana. As 
in the Eastern Sub-Branch, so in this Central Sub-Branch 
confusion arises from the lax use of names of tribes who 
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Jailed gcucrally Sc-»Suto, by Endcman Soto, by C;i: 
Chuana, and is spoken in the valleys of Ba-Siito-L; 
, is ascertained to be .spoken as far Xorth as the Pt 
iibesi by the Ma-Kolulo, and other tribes. This fac 
ced beyond doubt, and is the reason why the Proresti 
Ba-Suto-Land send out Missions into tracts so far disl 
u them, upwards of one thousand miles, ilabille, 
he Mi.vsionaries, writes that the Ba-Rotse, without be 
:ii)lMi;i\-aI]v J^a-Suto, thousrh thev have a Lan-'-'.'j'^ 
r own, V' t sjxak the Suto Lanjruapro. which was i 
d '.:j><»n tiirin during the time oi their r-ubjt.^ tioii 
y, i-K •! 1". ^^liO wv re umtu or h -s Ba-.Suto. Ti:i- 1 
- 1 :i\o .-'^i.ikvn «»tt t1;«- yoke, but n'»t tht^ L ::•::•••.-.% 
r \''«':i«jv.« r 'T^. v. h«> in fact nave cr^^ol l*\ txi-t a* 

Il^lu^ uVi^ u< or T»*..ilc<.-t5 ui tVN l.v;:.i:*i- 'J -^ 
:,.N ot a Diakvi <]^*>kou in the lUiUv.- :vl Vi'/.i-, ; 
flier at ShcMieke, bcin^ produced by an admixture 

pix^per Language of the Ba-Itot:;e with the adi-j 
ivTuaiTO Siito; but he gives no details, or ^j-ccinit 
Hard, the French ilissionary, was astonished to tlnd 

visit to the Paver ZamboM that all the Tri])cs r n h 
ks spoke Dialects of the Suro. Ca>alis has ].\iV.iiv 
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so many other ItindrDd tribes, tliat tLo compound Dialect 
Kololo is intelligible to any one wlio knowH Sulo and 
Cbuaiia. As a proof of tbis lie uieutionctl that hia own 
interpreter knew only Chuina, and that when lie asked 
the Chief i[f;imba what the Kololo I-aiiguayo was, ho 
instantly replied Chuina, and ho (the chief) knew it to ho 
BO, because one of his wives was a Ba-Manf^'wato from 
Shoshong, and her Language and tho Kololo wero tlio 
same. At tho aimc time, so strong was the alliuily to 
Suto, that Dupelchin remarks that all tho Rehgiuns and 
Edacaiional works published in ]ta-Siito-Land would bo 
of use on tho Zambesi, Brief as tho lunpirc of tho Ma- 
Kololo had boon, it had lasted long enough to til;imp the 
new I-angnagc on tho Country. Tho Ma-Koliilo had 
pa*-o(l away as a ruling tribe, but llio Kololo ])iaK'ct. luaiu- 
taiucd its -supi-cinacy. Such JjiuguiHtic rheiiomcna have 
happmed elsewhere; but if Diipclchin's statement bo 
strictly correct, it would seem, that the LunguagCh kA the 
Sato and Chaana are the same, and that scpamtc Transla- 
tions of the Holy .Scrijjtures have been needlessly miule, 
in two diiTLTont Systems of Transliteration, just bccauao 
the labourers in ouo case Trcro i'l-enchmen, and in the 
other Englishmen. 

//. CHUANA. 

C;i!!'.'d gcnor.illy the So-Chiiana. Archbell published a 
Grammar at Grahainstown in 18^7; a(bnitting that there 
are many Diah-cis, he slates that ho was chiefly auioug tho 
tribe (I.) Ba-Eulong, aud pvobably adopted their Dialutt. 
Cleavly howc-vcr be inciudos notices of other rUalcc'.s. 
Ar..'ji!,fT Dialect is that of (II.) the Ba-IIlapi, and Brown 
published a "N'oeabulary of this Dialect with a brief introduc- 
tion to the Grammar in 1)^76 at London. Chuana is spoken 
over the length and breadth of tho Transvaal and in ib.o 
tracts intervening betwi.\t the Trans\-aal and the Kalahari 
desert. Livingstone published an analysis of the Lan- 
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guage for private circulation among the members of the 
Zambesi cxi)edition of 1858 ; it is clear and comprebeiisive, 
and in fact this liangiiage was Livingstone's general means 
of connnunicalion in Lis great travels East and AVest. 
Moft'at publi.^licd a Translation of the whole Bible in this 
Language in the Illapi Dialect. I fairly give up the attempt 
of defining \\i(i limits of the Zulu, Sato and Chuana Lan- 
guages inter ae. In the Journals of travellers and in Lin- 
guistic works there is great laxity of exj)res8ion. Mack(?nzio 
alludes in his "Ten years" to the (III.) Ba-Kalahari as 
broken tribes of the Desert, subjected to more powerful 
neiglibours, and speaking dificrent Dialects of Chuana. 
Tlui (IV.) Ba-Tauima as far West as Lake Xgami are de- 
scribed by Missionaries as speaking Chuana. The subject 
becomes still more intricate, when the Narrator describes 
the sjjcech of a tribe in the conventional phraseology of 
the Bantu : thus ^lackenzie mentions that the Ma-Kalaka 
both North and South of the River Zambesi speak a Dia- 
lect 01 their own, Se-Kalaka, described by others as a 
Dialect of Chuana. By others the name is stated to bo a 
general term for tribes not Chuana ; at any rate it is not 
on my Schedidc. 

///. SHONA, 

It has caused me great trcaible to dispose of the foiin of 
speecli spoken by the Ma-Shona : their habitat is well 
known, and iloiVat has compiled a Vocabulary of the 
Laiijrnntre. Livin<rstone in his ^lissionarv Travels calls 
them the Ba-Zi/.ulu. The Vocabularv is not available for 
scrutiny, being in the Grey Library at Cape To\vn. I am 
therefore constrained to admit it in the list of Lan':>uai^es. 

IV. SIGA. 

Bleek in his Classification introduces a Sub-Branch 
called Tekcza, being led thereto by some phonetic pecu- 
liarities of certain Languages spoken North of Zulu-Land 
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along the Eastern Coast. Sucli a ground of Classific4ition 
could not find a place according to my Geographical 
method. None the loss, Languages or Dialects exist, 
which must be accounted for. Erskine made an expedition 
in this comparatively unknown Region, and mentions that 
TJmzila, and his Court, speak Zulu, but along the Coast 
near Inhambane are the Siga of the Chobi R-xce, called by 
Zulu Rulers contemptuously Tonga, a term for all inferior 
Races, but they are quite distinct from the Gwamba, who 
are also called Tonga. Moving Northward, the traveller 
comes on the Ma-Longv\-a, who are described as being 
of the Ba-Suto tjrpe, speaking several Dialects, hit 
understanding Zulu. Further investigation will decide 
whether these Languages range xmdcr Siito or Chuana, or 
are cut inly iiul('p(MultMit. 

I (Miimnciul to \\\K\ Soutli Afriran Governmonts or to the 
usstMiibled Congress of ^lissiouary IJodies, or to T. llahn, 
Librarian of the Grey Library at Capo Town, the task 
of preparing a Langiuigo and Dialect Map of South 
Africa, which is greatly wanted. 



///. THE WESTERN SUB-GROUP. 

Tlio Western Sub-Branch or Damara-Land occupies 

a Field situated betwixt the Kalahari desert and the 

Atlantic, bounded on the South by Great Namaqua-Land, 

and on the North by the River Kun^ne. The Field is 

intruded upon by tribes speaking the Hottentot Language, 

who press upon the flank, and one tribe, the Hill Damara, 

Negro by Race, but Hottentot-speaking, occupy one cnddce 

within the Bdntu Field and share the name of Damara 

-^^h one of the Bintu tribes, though totally distinct both 

"^ and Language, and therefore tiot coming under 

m this Chapter. 

three Languages only in this Sub-Branch, 
;urate information is available, but, as undis- 
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I. HeiiKBu. 
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1' liild been mitod by nn English Com- 
I'.A... ivho supplied a full report, but no less 
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for ;i fair amount of knowledge. Latelv 
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• iilso oeoiirrcd a most sunguiu.1I-^- war 
- 1 ^1 ami the Nama Hottentot. Hunters, 
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tury and a half ago ; but they have no tradition of thoir 
former home. AVhen we know more of the Languages 
spoken by the tribes North of the Kuneno, of the Western 
Branch, we may discover affinities. The intruding Ilcrcro 
with their Cattle oppressed the Dama Mountaineers, and 
entered into conflict with the Hottentot immigrants from 
the South under Junker Africaner, :7ho chocked their 
progress, and even enslaved a portion of them. A great 
many European traders are settled in their midst, and the 
Missionaries play the part of sincere friends ; and the 
English Government at the Cape of Good Hope has de- 
puted a Commissioner to exert an influence more than 
authority' over them. The area of Damara-Land is esti- 
mated at one himdred thousand square miles, but. the 
Ilcrero tribe only amount to ciglity-five thousand. Galton 
mentioned to me that there was a kind of patois spoken in 
some parts, composed of the very uncongenial ^latcrials of 
Ilerero of the Bantu Prefix-using and Gendcrlessi Lan- 
guage and of Nama of the Hottentot Suffix-using and 
Gender-possessing Language. 

Our knowledge of the Language is very sufficient. 
H. Hahn, Missionary of the Hhine Mission, publislied in 
1857 in German a Grammar and Vocabulary. Kolbc, of 
the London Missionar)'^ Society, with tiie aid of Jlatcrials 
supplied by the Rhenish ilissionaries, and with the revi- 
sion of Brincker, and his OAvn Collection, has a Dictionary 
English-Hcroro in the Press (1882). Kolbe has publislied 
Notes on particular Linguistic points. Anderson on his 
expedition ro the Xgami Lake collected Vocabularies. 
Elementary Educational worlvs, Translations of English 
works, such as the Pilgi-im's Progress, and a Translation 
of the Bible, have been jmblibhed. 

IlM'EIYE, 

The discovery of Lake Xgami revealed to us the exist- 
ence of the Ba-Yeiye, and Anderson published a short 
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Yocabiilary of tLo Language. Blcek however in his Com- 
parative Grammar reports the existence in the Grey 
liibrary at Cape Town of a larger Vocabulary by Living- 
stone, upon which ho founds his remarks. lie gives it 
the second name of Ba-Khoba, which Livingstone con- 
siders means slaves or serfs, while Yeivo means ** Men." 
The Language bears unmistiikcable affinity to the Ilcrero, 
but the existence of three Clicks in the Yei}'e points to 
tho influence of Hottentot contact. There is a tribe on 
tlie Chobe River named Ba-Shubea, whose Language is 
considered to be a Dialect of Yeire. 



///. NDONGA. 

In the tract of Country bcitwixt Damara-Land and the 
Hivor Kunene reside a number of tribes, whose distinct 
names up to eleven are given by Palgrave in his official 
report, but he remarks that thoy speak Dialects of the 
same Language and belong to the same Family. A 
Pinnish Protestant Mission reside among them, a French 
Iioinan Catholic has latelv attempted a settlement, and 
Duparquet, the chief of the latter, has published very 
full details. Palgrave gives them the general name of 
Ova-Mpo, or omitiiiig the Prefix }.Ipo: he places their 
number as high as 9S,000; he mentions that traders from 
Loanda in the Portuf::ue?e Colonv come to a certain dis- 
tance, and are certainly in contact with them. Duparquet 
mentions, after personal experience of botli, that tho 
Lanj]:uaf?e has a resemblance to that of tlie Koniro, and 
that this tribe and the Hereru use a Dialect mutually 
intelligible. Other facts noted by^ him are interest- 
ing. English traders and hunters find their way among 
them, and not only the Portuguese are met, but the 
lioers who had trekked from Transvaal Westward, and 
established a now Settlement. In old ]\Iaps of forty years 
ago the woi-d Simbeba or Cimbeba appeared, and Dupar- 
quet revives this name, and calls the Country Simbubasia. 
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In fact the word Ba-Simba means only borderer, Injinp; on 

the hanks of the River Kuneno : lie divides tlio tribes into 

Siinbcba and Ova-Mpo, and his remarks seem to imply 

that the Languages of the two differ, but his statements 

lack corroboration. Kolbe from personal knowledge 

remarks that there are no Clicks in the Language of the 

Ova-^Il>o, and that it is so close to that of the Ilcroro 

that thev can hold communication. II. Ilahn in the Preface 

to his Ilercro Grammar mentions the Mpo without Trofix. 

T. Ilahn in a letter to me mentions that ho is preparing 

a Gi-ammar of the Ndonga (Ova-Mpo) Language, which 

has not reached my hand. The same author in his Tsuma- 

Goan writes of the Mho, and gives the derivation of the 

Eivcr Kuncne as beino: the Great River, as the word lU'no, 

means fjrmt in the ilbo Language, Gallon visited the 

most Southern tribe, the Ndon;>a, which bv the addition 

of the usual Chuana Prefix, to denote Language has 

become Se-Xdonga. The Finnish Missionaries were good 

enough to send me several of their elementary Reh'gious 

works: thev call the Lansuaire Mo-Shi-Ndonir;i, and 

0-S:.u-Xdonfr;i ; one ot the b>c.ks is unmistakcaLlv the 

C, ft 

Catc vhi^iiii 01 Martin Luther: but it is a fair iilustraiioa 
of r'hscunnii pt r ohn-urim^ that these worthy men havo 
committed all their comments and Translations of this 
imperfectly known African Lr;r.^v::'.Lro to .^uo!ni, or Fin, 

tliu ]• ::<t j'OIl'-lc.llv k!l'. •.•':! L'!:^:::..v iii j-]uro! 'c. Vi it 'Jilt 
T. ]rjii:/.s (7r.:::n::;jr i< ]*• :;rlv iv::lv, I -1. SA J 
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sciiciu-d li^e I'i:::i'-*i Mi'-:.'.:;:;:!.-- to v.riu a G:;i:ii]i.:;:ic:il 
2Vot:.je in Genn:::i, or soin\^ Lunj:u;i2c 2rener::llv known. 
The doth ing of their Graminativul v/urks in Fin h.^.s the 
one obvious result, ptrlraps int<.L;Ud, of rend.-ri.ig \waa 
qui:., "soicss :o tLfir liOmai; Catholic rivals, v.Iio, hcir.g 
IrciA-h, \.-ith rare exceptions know ]io lluropcan Lar.giK;ge 
bu: their own. Eleek in his Comparative Grammar quotes 
the infonnation collected by Palgrave, and refei's albO to a 
Manuscript Vocabulary in the Grey Library of Ciipe Town 
comjpiled by II. Halm. BLittner, a Missionary, has pub- 
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Ii«liwl u VoenlniliDv collected by Ljinself, and calls tbe 
I.a)r,riij!n,-Otya--\lpn. 

Till \V\\\\\\ liilir livooH thu West Coast, to the Xortli 
01- >.'iirtli-I';;i>t 01 iliL' Mbo OQ the Cunsa Rivpi-, nndare 
]U'i;i;ibinu-s of \\w .\iiio in the Portuguese Tcrrilon-. H. 
lliili'i in his IIm.'io Gfraimuar deacrilies and gives a 
ViHMlriiKin- iif 111!- I'ono of siieeoli. Block cnio(c» this in 
lii:^ Ciiijiimnilivf (1 1'Liittinar. For the pteseut it mnst bo 

l; is cIiMi' ihiiE !i iouoIl j^reatcr pxlou&iou of this Lan- 
gii;ii:v-l'i,'l(i ii,;iy 1.:- cxpcclcd. Ladisbiua Maj^j-ar in bit 
Tiiivcl. ill Hill J .il!;i'lo8,fliaoiig other Langtiagi**, to that of 
luL> K.i-Xv-iiiM If Ovn.'S^, wbicli is isiact ibo Nbcmba, 
t'll'ii >i.iil,ci ;li- FioMof thifiLimgiiage. If siich <'Xc«i'- 
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B. EASTERN BRANCH. 

The Language-Field of this Branch may be «aid to hare 
been revealed in the course of the last forty years by the 
explorations of Liyingstone, and the Members of those 
Evangelical Missions which sprang up like fiowers in the 
foot|>rints of the great traveller. These ilissdoaarles hnve 
of necessity been great explorers, revealing new Tribes, 
and reducing to paper unknown Languages. Another 
great advantage which this Language-Field enjoys, is that 
the whole is included in the magnificent series of Maps of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa compiled by Raven^teln on a 
very large scale, and with scrupulous fidelity to the higLc-tst 
Authorities. It is obvious therefore that I c-an proceed 
with a comparatively firm step, and decline to admit any 
Language, unless the locality of the tribe speaki::ig it be 
most clearly evidenced. It does not follow hoxtver thut 
for every tribe recorded on these Muds evidence c^n al-~:ivs 
be piven of the L.in:r:a;:e sr/oken bv them. A ve 
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time must elapse before we can attain to suca a levtl of 
knowledge. 

It may be stated, with some decree of ccrtiintr, that 
there is threat aSEriiiv bttwix: the Luiiinia^es of the who'e 
of ti.is IJ rar.c 11 : Low oilotwiso woiJ.d travcllvrs Lrre 
pas>:-d tliro:.:::. v.ith.,^: ar.v \rs:r\\^{.zi'.<:iL:<:': I/i%i..i'-: ^lc 
tclh us Low }.e K.rur.-l :Le «<.-n: .-> r.f or.c S.-k^ic'.* •, v/h'* 
hai trave-Ilc-J up ur.«I i\'*v:i^ I'le Zja.';»v^:, -.zA kr.e"^ c'.l 
the Diali'C^i jij ^kt-n on Lo:L sil- s :r...n Siic^'.ckv: to PI:::- 
mai;:. The Jc-u:t Cz'>txi.Vi':2c -.vH:-.- fr>::i hi.^ iii.'-icn 

and Chuana of the SoutLcrn Br^iich, tLe Kua and Tori;ra 
of the Eastern, and the Eotse of the Wtfatem Branch, He 
states incorrectly that the Zulu is the Mother-ToLgue of all, 
and correctly that a Zulu can always make himself under- 
stood. Thus spcke a South Country I^Ian, and his a^idi- 
tional remark that these Languages had no connection 
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witli any Kuropt:-.!! Language, oxccpt perliaps t!ie Russian, 
anil that tlicy wlti, as Bunplc as En^'Ush. doca not reflect 
iiiui;!; trcflit oji h^ Linguistic acumen, thougli it i^ n com- 
iorf to tliink timt h« did not 6nd an afEuitj to the 
Pn'iiicval I Ifbri;\v according to the woU-establisliecI practice 
of early 3rirsioii;irics. "We liave at least got beyond tliiit 
&i;ij,'L-, L!vii!^->ri-;ii: found the Chuuaa Language equally 
usci'ul to liiTiisuli. Tlia traveUcra Tvho Btarltd from the 
J'.i^:!-. i'ouiid, liliL' (r-.iiioron and Thomson, equal help from 
tbi> Sw;iLiIi, ?[,n;y of the Natives are polyglots. Jliiples 
nnitioucil to la.' (bat a Yao Chief could spcnk six Lan- 
gii:ifrrs- I lj!T.;:^']it him to book, and he nnmcd the 
L;in^un;j;oa: Yii >. Kfia, Swahili, Gindo, Mwera, and 
lCo;i(l{!. It is Well knoirn that Livingstone proceeding 
J!fyrl!l^var(I3 from ICoIobeng touclietl the Zambisi about the 
point of f!io couilnciico cf tli.j Chubj. He- tli-::. -.vv:.: 
^Vl'>; to Angola, roUiinwl to his slurlinij-p'jinr. :r.i.! t:.i:u 
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arniiHjid in Congraphical cnio", ^i.uivs i!:;;:, :,.. 
i:ito eai;h oMior, an^l ihat there is :iot i.cii.y - 
bolwi'on the cilrcuus 01 Ea?t and "Wlst, :.> ":.',iv.-. 
2<...v.h Lir.il South, lie do-.'s bis remarks by ^?'-; 
ho, i'r.'-!. fivm AnqOla, could a:i.=i.rt >vi:h to.if'',,; 
thi; Language of TJtc rcsc;uUi.*i> ck>i<jly tb;;t of A:. 
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Btmdo. He adds in anotlicr place tliat la passing from 
one tribe to auothor, it was onlj- necessary to know ono 
Language, as iiitorprotcrs were easily found. 

The Arabs in tbeir earlier incursions, tbo Portuguese in 
tbcir Colonial occupation, tbo En^jlisb travellers moving 
up from tbo Soutb or E;ist, tbo Germans bunging upon 
tbe Korth frontier, bavc insensibly applied difforcnt Pro- 
fixes to names in a Language, wbcre all woi-ds bavc Pre- 
fixes, but by no means the same Prefix. It is possible 
tbat all nro in tbe wrong, but it is romarkablo that all tlie 
names quoted by Livingstone bear ono Prefix, and tlioso 
by Krapf another. At any rate, tbe oniissioti of all Gnim- 
matic;d Prefixes gets rid of that anomaly. If Livingstone 
had not walked across the Continent accompanied by men 
xecmited from tbe South, and been lost, Stanley would 
not have started from tbe East with a party of Swabili- 
apeaking Zanzib^ri, and forced bis way across the Coutiuont 
to the moutb of the River Kongo. If Krapf, hanging on 
tbe skirts of tbe Xortb, bad not raved about Equatorial 
Lakes and itiountains. Burton and Speke would not have 
been deputed to find them. It was a strange chance that, 
in the fullness of time, set tbe Ball rolling, and it is 
rolling on. 

As this Field faces the East and the Indian Ocean, it 
Las a history anterior to the Portuguese discoveries, which 
the "West Coast has not. Tbe Phenicians traded with it. 
Tbo Ophir of Solomon and Hiram is supposed to be here, 
and one possible origin of the name of Africa is derived 
from the far-famed Ophir. Xotbing was known to the 
Eomans South of Rbapta or Zanzibar. In tbo year 
9i0 A.i>. Ibn Ilaukal mentions Zanzibar, and Masiidi 
mentions Sofala, It is probable that there were Persian 
and Arab settlers anterior to tbe time of Mahomtt, and 
tbat the Indians appeared early on tbe scene. The Por- 
tuguese drove out the Arabs, but they never succeeded in 
getting far into the Interior. It is little to tho credit of 
the Portuguese that they had no knowledge, or at least 
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left no tracca of tlicir knowledge, of the Languages of tho 
people. De Uarros and Dos Santos have left some fan- 
tantioal accounts of one great kingdom of Monomotapa, 
which is identified with the Chief of the Ba-Mbiri, a sub- 
tribo of the IJa-Nyai, dwelling a considerable distance up 
tlie Basin of the Zambdsi. Interest centred round tho 
gold mines of Ma-Xika. Zumbo was tho highest Station 
ever occupied by tho Portuguese, but their power has 
dwindled to a shadow. 

Tho only Books of general reference are Peters' Lan- 
guages of the ilozumbik, edited by Bleek from the 
original Manuscript, the results of personal inquiry. 
Block makes a certain degree of use of them in his 
Comparative Grammar, and in his Catalogue of the Grey 
Library brings all available sources of information under 
Review. Livingstone's three great Books, the "ilissiouary 
Travels," tho "Zambesi," and his "Last Journals/' al- 
though thej'- supply no Vocabularies, are the great re- 
vealers. Attached to Gamitto's Muata Cazcmbe in 
Portuguese are a few Vocabularies. Krapf and Itcbman 
let licfht in on the Northern boundaries. In addition to 
thc8o Authorities is the great army of travellers and 
iIis?>ionaries who have taken possession of the Land. 

It is necessary to fix more definitely the boundaries of 
the three Sub-Branches which, united, compose the Lan- 
2:ua<>e-Ficld of the q:rcat Eastern Branch. 

I. The Field of the Southern Sub-Branch is boimded on 
the South by a straight line drawn from the A'ictoria 
Falls to the Mouth of the Eiver Zambesi : on the East by 
the Indian Ocean ; on the North by the River Rovuma 
and a line drawn straight round the head of Lake Xyassa 
so as to include Chiingu to Lake Bangweolo; on theAVest 
by the 2'3th Degree of East Longitude. 

II. Tlio Field of the Eastern Sub-Branch is bounded on 
the Eixst by the Indian Ocean, including, however, the 
Islands on the Coast, and the Komoro Group ; on the 
South by tho confines of the Southern Sub-Branch ; on 
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the North by the confines of the Hamitlc and Nuba Lan- 
guage- Fields ; on the West by the Range of the Central 
Plateau. 

III. The Field of the Western Sub-Branch comprises the 
great Central Plateau, bounded on the South by the con- 
fines of the Southern Sub-Branch ; on the East by the 
confines of the Eastern Sub-Branch ; on the North by the 
confines of the Ilamltic, Nuba, and Negro Language- 
Fields ; on the West by the 25th Degree of East Longi- 
tude South of the Equator. 

My object is both retrospective and prospective. The 
Language-map prepared upon the above principles will 
pass under the eyes of many intelligent persons on the 
spot, who, pitying my ignorance, will with their own 
hands enter new names; and smiling at my errors, will 
erase incorrect and ridicxilous entries. My object will be 
gained, if Science advance with sure and certain foot over 
the dlhrk of my scafiblding. At present there is nothing. 
The Book alluded to above as the " Languages of the 
Mozambik" requires special notice, as not being well 
known. In 1842 Peters visited the Mozambik as a 
Naturalist deputed by the Prussian Government, but inci- 
dentally he made collections himself of Vocabularies, or 
had tliem made by Portuguese: he occupied a much 
higher platform than that of an ordinary traveller, but he 
had the misfortune of a bad handwriting, and a Tran^s- 
litcration oscillating betwixt the English, Gennan and 
Pcrtii^^uc-e nittLod^. In 1802 Peters placed his ouHection 
at tl:o disposal of Bleek, who availed himself of other 
sources of information : it was carried through the Press 
at the expense of the English Foreign OfSce, under the 
supervision of Norris in 1856. At that period little was 
known of the East Coast of Africa. Burton had not dis- 
coverul Tanganyika, and Livingstone had not appeared 
from the centre of Africa at Kilimdni. The nine chief 
Vocabularies are those of Lorenzo Marques, Inhambane, 
Sofdla, Kilimani, Mozambik and Cape Delgado on the Sea. 
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Coast: Tote, Sena, and Ma-Ravi in the Interior. The 
difficulty now is, in the absence of any careful comparison 
of these Vocabularies with Languages of the Interior now 
well known, to assign them their proper place, as Geo- 
graphically they cover a large area. Maples borrowed 
my copy, wliile ho was preparing for the Press his Gram- 
matical Note on the Kua Language, which is spoken in 
the rear of the Portuguese Territories, and I again lent it 
to lierthoud of the Mission of Canton de Vaud. I have 
been obliged to attach them to the best of my ability, 
always bearing in mind that there may have been a 
shifting of population since the period when the Vocabu- 
laries were made : one at least, that of 'VNTiite, Vocabidary 
of DeLigoa ]5ay, dates back to 1798. It was absolutely 
nec('>sarv that all iliitorials should be located somewhere, ^■ 

and future scholars will transpose them on better knowledge. 

But in addition to the nine great Vocabularies Bleek 
' has brought together specimens, sometimes of only one 
word, of many other Languages. One word sufiiciently 
evidenced is enough for my purpose, so I have gratefully 
incorporated the follovring contributions of Bleek: The 
Dialect of Aiijuana of the Komoro Islands, and the Lan- 
guages of the Ba-Roii, Ba-Por, Ba-Tonga, and ifa-Xika 
are accejited, while several names are still not to bo 
traced : additional notices have been made of names ali*eady 
entered. 

At tliis point 01 my Survey I part Avith Xorris. A few 
weeks ago at the Foreign OHicc I was shown a drawer 
containing the papers left behind him when he ceased to 
come to his Otiice, and I touched with reverence the 
^lanuscript copy and some of the Proof Sheets of this very 
book, the Languages of the Mozamblk. Few of thq 
£reiieral l\iblic knew the name of Edwin Xorris, vet in 
his time he did more good and varied work, and Icnew 
more Languages scientitlcally, than perhaps any man, 
except his true yoke-brother Von der Gabc^lentz. He 
advanced the cause of Science and of African Languages, 
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and lived to a good old ago, working to tho last. In ono 
portion of Asiatic rcscarcli ho did real work, which has 
never been acknowledged : " tuHt alter honores." I lliink it 
my duty to a man, whom I never saw, but to ono of whoso 
Oflices I unworthily succeeded, to draw attention to his 
name. He stands on a higher platform than many who 
have seemed to fill a larger space, but havo, like Mezzo- 
fanti, left nothing behind them. Wo hear of no bitterness 
and no squabbles connected Avith him, for he was never 
over-confident, or self-asserting : ho knew his subjects, and 
his contemporaries knew that he knew, and thought twice, 
before they entered into conflict with one, who never pro- 
voked it, who forgot himself in his love of Science, and 
whose doubting carried more weight than the hasty con- 
victions of others. 

In the Ecport of tho Exploring Expedition of the United 
States under Capt. Wilkes is a volume by Hales on the 
Ethnological Results, and ten Vocabularies of Languages 
are supplied. 

O'Neill, the Consul at Mozambik, \vroto to me on tho 
eve of starting upon a prolonged tour into the Interior 
betwixt the Mozambik Coast and Lakes Shirwa and Xvassa, 
and promises me a Language-map of that liCgion on his 
return. lie announces the publication by Da Cunha, the 
Secretarj'-General of the Portuguese Government of ^lo- 
zanibik, of a volume entitled the Lar.giia^'cs of the }.[oziiin- 
bi'k in PortugucNO. I have been expecting from O'Xoill 
the proof-sheets of this work, which promises to be valu- 
able, but up to the date of going to Press I have not 
received them. 



I. TOKA. Ai. i\ A MANGA. 

!. Nansa. XII. Tonga. 

:. XvaI. XIII. CllLNGLJ. 

\ Shukulumbu. XIV. Xg'anga. 

\ NiKA. XV. SlIIXGA. 

r. Bisa. XVI. Sena. 

[. Siieva. XVII. Roe. 

^ Ravi. XVIII. Roito... 

1. Sexga. XIX. XuA. 

;. Tamboka. XX. Y.\o. 

i.inencc at the Victoria Falls of tlic River Zambe.^i, 
lie my way Eastward, noticing only those tr:be:s, 
iiid South of the River of which I am able to glcaa 
>v. ledge. I feel ashamed of the scantiness. A few 

d^o Riviere, a French Jesuit, who had been ex- 
V.om Algeria, and had taken refuge in Xorth 'Wales 

re to join the Romish Mission on the River Zam- 
:.jte to me r.nd asked for information as to the 
Li'es spoken in that Field. It grieved me to think 

re was such a miserable show. The extreme un- 
: \ acrorravated the evil. I believe that I have been 
)\v to marshnl the knowledge to be collected from 
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any change. Stewart, of the Froo Clmrch Mission on 
I^ke Kyussa, writes that the aystora of Lungiia<fcs in thiit 
Region presents a wide Field for Philological research. 
Ko fewer than seven different Languages aro sjwken on 
the Western side of the Lako alone, which is only 3S0 
miles in length, all B&ntu, but so different that natives 
from the South of tho Lake cannot undorstiind the words 
E])okon at the North. There is no ditRcuUy of construc- 
tion beyond a peculiar system of Concordst, by which 
Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns and Prepositions arc sup- 
plied with a certain Prefix, which may follow tho rules 
of one or other of seven different Concorda. The Lan- 
guages are liquid and musical, because the Syllables in- 
variably end Tftith a vowel, and almost invuiiably aro of 
the uniform length of two Syllables. The emphasis 
ahuost always falls on the penultimate S3'llable. No 
Lan^age had been previously reduced to writing, and 
they contain no stores of information. History or Poetry. 

/. TOKA, aUai TO.WGA. 

Is spoken by the Ba-Toka on the Central Basin of the 
Zambesi. Many of tho tribe could speak Suto as well as 
their oi\'n Vernacular. Livingstone on his two visits to 
the Zambesi alludes to it as a .'■cparate Language, and as 
si>okeu with variations by the lia-Koa. Licek mentions 
the existence in tho Grey Librar;- of a Slanuscnpt unpub- 
li<hcd Vocabulary by Living-tnne. The tribe call itself 
Ba- Tonga, or Inde]iendent, or Ba-Lettzi. Tho word Toka 
or Tonga must be a generic name, as it occurs so often. 



//. JVA\SA. 

Is spoken by the ila-Xansa South of the Victoria Falls. 
Holub mentions that he had picked up three hundi'cd 
words in it, from one of the tribe who loiow Dutt^h, and 
he styles it in Chu4na fashion the Sc-Nansa Language, 



wv^ Kj\.i.j,c\K: ililiL IliC 



i <:ij"s to tlio Jivlot ^lib-Grcup. cij^oril-.d in 
\III., aiii I eiit^jr the n^inj L-re v::' 
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///. A'YAI. 

ents tlie Language spoken by the great tribe of 

It 13 known as the Language of Tete, the 

so Station on the River Zambesi wiihin the 

I limits of this tribe. Bleek in the Lan;:?ua*2:c3 

ozambik, following Peters, who travelled as far 

ills it the ilu-Nyau or Mu-Xyaes : he leaves no 

the identity, as he mentions that it is Monomo- 

givcs Vocabularies also for Zumbo, a town a 

icr up the River, Tsidima a sub- tribe, Xyungwe 

1 name of Tete, and Ma-Kanga, the words of 

jek remarks are identical with those of T^te. 

u the Mu4ta Cazembe, gives a considerable 

V and a short Grammatical Xote on what he 

Ilafir Language of Tete, the result of personal 

Livingstone in his Missionary Travels gives 

words, and mentions that the Portuguese Judge 

cided all native cases, and knew their Lan- 
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of the townNyungwo. Moreover, Grout in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society mentions that Arbousset, 
a French Missionary in Ba-Suto-Land, came across some 
captive slaves at the Cape, and one of them spoke a Lan- 
guage which he called Ko-Niunknce, described as soft 
and musical, and CA'idenced by a short Vocabulary. His 
companions spoke the Language of Sena, and Kua, which 
leaves little doubt that this slave belonged to the tribe of 
Ba-Nyai. Dos Santos in 1586 tells us that the Natives of 
all the Land of Monomotapa were called Mocaranga in 
the Portuguese method of Transliteration, and that they 
spoke a Language of that name, which we gather from 
Prichaini showed affinity to the Vocabularies of the Yao 
and Kiia Languages supplied by Salt the traveller. 
Bleek in his Comparative Grammar passes under Review 
the data available for an examination of the Tete Lan- 
guage, as he calls it, and he remarks its affinity to that of 
Sena spoken further down the River beyond the limits of 
the Territory of the Ba-Xyai. Froberville in the Journal 
of the French Asiatic Society gives a Vocabulary of Wa- 
Niungwe or Tete. It is to be hoped that some Scholar, 
perhaps one of the Jesuit Mission, will turn his attention 
to this Language, which evidently promises to be the 
leading Vernacular of the Lower Zambesi, and to deserve 
a Grammatical Xote and Vocabular^^ I have commended 
the subject to Riviere, who will be stationed at Tete, and 
is a skilled Linguist. 



IV, SirVKULUMEU. 



Tiiis tribe dv.-ells to the Xorth of the River Zambusi. 
Livingstone when at Shesheke saw them and talked with 
them : he does not allude to their Langua;;-e, but Ilolub, 
who met some of them also, tells us that they were tribu- 
tary to the Ba-Rotsc, and quite a diflTerent Race from them. 
Though I have no specimen of their Language, I cannot 
doubt that they have a Language of their own. 



s. . 
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VI L SHEVA. 



This word is called by Qamitto in the Muita Cazembo 
Messira or Messila. The existence of tlio Language is 
alluded to as resembling the Lunda, and a Vocabulary is 
given : they dwell North of the Zambesi, and were visited 
by Gamitto. 



VI I L RAVI. 

The tribe of Ma-Havi has a groat reputation, as the 
Lake, now known as Nyassa, was long dimly known by 
their name, as they dwell on the Western shores. Living- 
stone gives us one word in their Language, but Bleek in 
the Languages of the Mozambik gives a long Vocabulary, 
drawn up by Peters in the German method of Translitera- 
tion from the dictation of a native, but he does not rely 
upon its genuineness. Among the freed slaves at Sierra 
Leone on the West Coast, Koello found five men, who ad- 
mitted that they were Ma-Ravi, who could only indicate 
their far-distant Native Land by the fact that they dwelt 
West of the Yao, but who are placed by KocUc with 
singular precision at the Southern extremity of the then 
undiscovered Lake of Nyassa. This Vocabulary is of the 
highest interest, though the informant had left his home, 
and adopted an English name, twenty-two years, and it is 
impossible to say amidst how many tribes he tarried during 
his long journey in the Slave-Koffle Westward far North 
of the Equator, a feat as regards mileage far greater than 
any performed by Stanley or Cameron, though probably 
he was after capture sent on board a vessel and taken 
round to the West Coast. They are identified with the 
Ziraba, ]Mu-Zimba, and Ma-Lolo. Gamitto in the Muata 
Cazembe records his opinion, that the Language is very 
poor, like all in this part of Africa, and h;is no Declensions 



inniiciit'^ ''leas: that the LantTfuacro is ol no ii>e, 

. iiliin tiie lijiiits ot it^iown Tfrrllory, and iihiki\u"*K.s 

Iroiii olio .Dislrie-r to aiiollicr. I Liiiv-v '/.a:*:. I 

;iid stricluros equally severe passed by nieu ou 

riviil on tho beautiful and easily-acquired Ver- 

of British India, and in the South of India I 

t Languages arc open to the charge of being 

in the fetters of Declensions and Conjugations. 

)' Garaitto knew absolutely no Language except 

ese, which docs not rank among tho first of Europe. 

/ell to record tho opinion of Livingstone, the great 

, the great Missionary, the great Linguist in the 

sense, who bestrode this narrow World like a 

and had a heart larger than the area which 

led to his astonished contemporaries. lie. wrote 

ard to tho Chudna Language, of which he was a 

iid which is but a Sister of all the Languages of 

iich, that tho copiousness was such that every 

Scholars discovered new words : the capr. .)ilitics 

li that tho Pentateuch was expressed in fewer 

an in the compact Greek Septuagint : th ^^ sim- 

construction was such that the copiousness di^. 

to the inference that the tribe had fallen from A. 

:ite of Culture, as some of the Natives of Southern 

ave undoubtedly fallen. An interpreter told the 

of tlici C:inn llinf. flio S^tVr* T'n.vor,..% ^.-... •.^-♦- 
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to place on record this opinion to meet the light and airy 
strictures which may bo passecl heedlessly upon these won- 
derful wild flowers of African Philology. Every South 
African seems to bo bom an Orator, and learns to speak 
slowly, deliberately, and with reiteration. 



IX, SENGA. 

Froberville gives a Vocabulary of tho Ma-Senga, whoso 
Territory is immediately adjacent. 



X. TAMBOKA. 

Livingstone remarks that tho Language of the Ma- 
Tamboka or A-Tamboka is more developed than that of 
the Ma-Ng'anga, that the Verb has the passive and past 
tenses, which were not noticed by him in tho other Lan- 
guages of the Zambesi Valley. They dwell on the West 
sliores of the Lake Xyassa, and no specimens are given, 
but we may expect them from the two Scotch Missions, to 
whom they must be near neighbours. Stewart visited them, 
and though he established friendly relations, was imabld 
to communicate with them. 



AV. XAMAXGA. 

The tribe of A-Kamanga dwell at a village called 
Chipatula's, after the name of the Chieftain, West of Lako 
Nya^<a. Stewart visited it, and reports the existence or 
a Language there, used concurrently with the Xg'anga 
and Yao in adjacent localities l)y the inferior classes. At 
-Alankanibira'H, on tho L:ike, the Language is also spoken, 
but Xg'anga is understood by some one overywhei*e. 
Stewart had a guide who spoke both Ng'anga and Ka- 
manga, and with his help was able to compile a Vocabu- 
lary of over five hundred words, and made some progress 









,ev are called l»a-Tonjj:a, di.^tiact irora the A-TgclT-, 
will be described in the follo^ving- Paragr-aph. The 
lage of these Kamanga is identical \rith that of tho 
ba or "Knobnosed," already described in the Ea^^tera 
i anch of the Southern Branch of the Bantu Family, 
-ville gives a Vocabulary of the Camanga. 

XIL TOyCA. 

A-Tonga tribe dwell on the TTest shore of the 
Xyassa, very near the ncwly-cstablished ITead- 
rs of the Livingstone Mission at Bandawe. Lawes 

that he has reduced to writing the Ki-Tonga 
ijge; that the members of the Missions ''^ere busy 
ig it, and that the sooner they succeeded* he better 

Mission; and that a book had been printed in that 
cigc, which I have seen. \ 



XIII. CIIUNGU. 



■*«»<«Mi— >M»>fciO*i»«-jwp^fPi^>»- jt^r mm mm, 
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XIV, NG'ANGA. 

This 19 the Language of the tribe who dwell on the 
South shore of the Lake Nyassa and on the Ilivcr Shire. 
They are known as Ma-Ng'anga, or Wa-Nyassa. Living- 
stone tells us that there are two main divisions, the 
Kanthundo, or mountaineers, and Chipeta, dwellers of 
the plain, with very slightly diflTering Dialects. The 
word Nyassa used to be vaguely applied so as to in- 
clude the Ma-Ravi as well: it is now narrowed to 
the dimensions described above. It is the Language of 
the two ilissions of the Scotch Church, Established and 
Free, stationed respectively at Livingstonia on Lake N5'assa, 
and Blantvre in the direction of Lake Shirwa, and a litera- 
ture is springing into existence. Eebman, the veteran 
ilissionary of Mombasa, by chance employed at Elisuludini 
a slave, whom he imagined to be a Swahili, but he over- 
heard him speaking a totally different Language, and upon 
inquiry he proved to be a Wa-Xyas>a, who h:id been 
eapturi^d and cxi'>ortc<l as a slave to Moinba>a. In those 
dav.s Livin^r-tAue had not di>coVLTcd Luke Xvas>a, and the 
JcO^ion u-:!s t:)*allv unkLi»\\Ti. The rcincinbriiiice of his 
Countrv ::nii L:.T:L''-.i::re w^-^ ?>t:il distinct, and from this 
man's dic-atir.n ];. l.:n;in compiK J a Xg*ang.i-Lngli-h Dic- 
tionarv, whi.-h after his d^ ath was edited bv his Colleaa:ue 
Krapf, and jiubh'-lic-^l in lS77at the expense of the Church 
3Iis>:onarr S>;<-!c:v for the ironeral benetlt of Missions, as 
that »Socierv neither has, nor ever had anv, Mission anv- 
where near to tin's Language- Field. In 1875 Blair and 
Procter, ol" tlie Universities Mission in Central Africa, pub- 
lished a Grammatical Xote and English-Ng*anga Vocabulary 
of the same Language, the former being responsible for 
the Grammar, and the latter for the Vocabulary, much 
impaired by the loss by fire of the greater pai-t of his 
Materials. The tribe is much broken up in fragments, 
and it is possible that there may be Dialectal diiferences 



■ ..-^;i T)u]jli.s:ii:ii :i G:\iiinni:r of the X:^-'.:i:j:ii i.aii- 

..!i ^^_^•'aI);^.;-JCl:;::li>ll and i-]n::^^il.-li-Xg*a:igc- ^'oca- 

lliis is the iv^sult of jjorooiial loc.l exporiciiv'e 

viiC people, and is of tlie liigliest value and ni^rit. 

I ilacdonald of the Blantyre Mission published 

' xts in the same Language as heard and taken 

1 Iloman Characters at Blantyre. This is the Lan- 

spoken by the 3Ia-Kol61o left on the Shire by 

tone, who have become by the adhesion of freed 

L powerful tribe. 



A'K SIIINGA. 

Tribe of the ira-Shini>a dwell on the banks of the 
:iver near Zomba, and ilacdonald of the ilantvre 
. i.ris published in 18S1 Texts in the Lanj lage of 
^»c as heard at Zomba. This is all that I ^an col- 
:he subject; but it justifies the entry. One of;the 
> of Yao, the M-Chiuga,has a suspicious resemblaL!^''e. 



XVL SEXA. 

1: remarks that the difference betwixt the Tete and 
s very small, and the Derivative Prefixes are idcnti- 

.. ^ Qr.i^M w vnnlcf-n in the nci^fhbourhood of the 



^>^ 



MZJ^££X UL!rC-rXQi:S ZtF JLI2:JZ£, 



seems lo Tomraie a aepam:^ 






xrrz -Tv-E. 



tr£b& niid spsfik i±is T.tT;giutge cifel^ So::ir of ^be 

ihe Ba-Kofi. Bioci: in iJie ^ sj-shl^t:^ %£ lie 

zJxk ^T-es ccIt CQ& ^cri, aarJT.g iLis. h if sp:igffn 



Maz: 






"•r 



T r.' 






re -TTCLs m tie -*1 
A- Hon*, "vho frere csi^ered ca lis X^p ii Bi-S:r:., kt I>o 
BoTO : of tiiCir Lang^is^ S-^e^re Leird iwrifrir, i^t Tszids? 
aUxA iliat ii V2S tie san* as tie N gi^iiira. Ble&k zn 
Laii^'.isirss of tic 3Xoz32QcIk 2tTe$ & VocjJc'-'.irr .,£ tie Bo 
EoT. fir.d one -m-ord air^ears i> belc:n2irz t-:> z trfl^e or 
tribe cilled K^ts, viki is ir.fr.ti;^/: viii 3>-ilcr. 



• « % • • • ^* 

T-2S in Enyim.-! ;z IS '1^2, li^I no pr:of c^ould Le fcio'aii 
that the £rsi syllable -et-^ p:;rt of the R>jt, s^nd funir-g 
fuel: rr>_i ft c:ul'l eg: Lc rttiii-c^L I tini :n II. ILLn's 

3Ia-KLa, whici cciiiits tlie p^int urgoi Ia;; Iliu^ic ia 
hiA French irork oa the People of Africa ul\al<A to the 
lla-£ua. CXeill, Consal, has written on the 0(»gniphi- 



niwc Dialect. Jlaplcs, of tlie UniversitiL'S 

IS paid particular attention to this L;nii:::inL^(% 

: ir.s carriicl him into t];cir irii(l>t. AVliilo in 

i my request he read a paper on the subject at 

^gical Society, and published a very complete 

al Note and Vocabuhiry. He remarks that 

ige is a step further from SwahiH than Yao, as 

iome marked characteristics, which are entirely 

rallcl in the Languages allied to Svrahili. The 

re able to converse in the Language of their 

;, such as the Yao, but no Yao can speak Kua. 

e Languages of the Mozambik gives Vocabularies 

11 and Jlozambik, collected by hin: 'elf, and cx- 

a Portuguese Vocabulary, but iht Language is 

jy Maples to be the Kua. I iiyself lent to 

nes of Bleek's Comparative Grammar \'nd Lan- 

thc Mozambik, so that all the informa^-*'on pos- 

>leek has been incorporated. Other Vocabularies 

ilder date are quoted. O'Neill mentions that at 

njTOche on the Slozambik Coast there is a pfreat 

of Race and Language, and the Vernacular 

Tcrs greatly from pure Kiia, and appears to be a 

of that Language, Arabic, Swahili, Portuguese, 

from Madagascar, and Hinzua from the Komoro 

nd he inves Vocabularies of the Ansroche and 
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lations. The Langimj^c is mentioned by Dos Santos in 
Purcbas* Pilgrims, and it is described as rougb and bigb, as 
if tbe speakers were figbting. Anderson in bis Lake Ngami 
gives a Vocabulary of a Language of wbicb tbe name is 
spelt Cbjilimansi. No tribe of tbat name can be traced, 
and tbe Vocabulary can only be provisionally attributed 
to Kua, tbougli tbe words approacb ratber to the Vocabu- 
lary of Tdlo and Sofdla. Froberville gives a Grammatical 
Note on tbis Language in tbe Journal of tbe Frencb 
Geograpb leal Society. I record four Dialects : I. Lorn we, 

II. Ibo, III. Angocbe, IV. Meto. 

XX. YAO. 

Tbe name of tbe Language and tbe Tribe appear to 
bave settled down to tbis ilonosvllable, but it bas imdcr- 
gone strange variations. Iliau, Ki-IIiau, AVa-IIiau, Veiao, 
Kuyao, A-Jawa, iluntu, A-Dsawa, iludsan, iloujao. Salt 
published the earliest Vocabulary, followed by Krapf. 
Pott, tbe German Philologist, in tbe Journal of tbo 
Orientiil Society reviewed £rapf*s Vocabulary and Pre- 
face then in ^Manuscript. Koello in bis Polyglotta 
African a supplies one Vocabulary. Blcck in the Lan- 
guages of the Mozambik supplies another. Stanley in 
the Dark Continent supplies another, whicK be claims to 
be oriLrinal. It is a very important Language, East and 
Soutii uf Lake Xva>-ii, and holds ;::ood as far as the Coast. 
TV'allcr Ciilh.d it a ditlicult Lamrua'^e, but there seems no 
re.i>on lor such an assertion, as there is nothing radically 
diff rcLt from the Bantu type. Johnson, a member of the 
Univoi'*ities ilission, tells us tbat there arc four Dialects, 
and he is sufficiently acquainted with the Language as to 
use it for preaching at Masasi. He gives the following 
names of the Dialects : I. ITasanvin-ra, 11. !]Mchin'''a, 

III. Amakali, IV. ilwembe. The Yao seem to bo a 
travelled people, and to be superior in capacity. Chuma, 
tbe well-known servant of Livingstone, belonged to tbis 



!;-i;'jd Texts ot* this L;ni^;iiu-;.- :;^ snolu-ii oil. *. i.:it 

Ii i.-. v,-i)]'l!iv of iir»t:cc tliat JjivinLrs:oiie alwa^-s 

iiis tril)L' as .V-Jawa, and Ivrapf as AVa-IIiau, 

<i fair specimen of the difficulty of identifying 

r.aiiguagos. There is every reason to anticipate 

will be a strong and enduring Vernacular. 



//. EASTERN SUB'BRANCH. 

pproacli the Eastcni Sub-Branch of the Eastern 
I am able to say something with regard to 
xty Languages in the united Eastern and 
Sub-liranches : they rej^resent perhaps only a 
Languages actually spoken, and perhaps thirty 
only six of these sixty were known to Europeans 
:iu uncertain Vocabularies. Our sources of in- 
are the published Narratives of the travellers, 
1 from Zanzibar on their great expeditions, Bur- 
Livingstone, Cameron, Swnley, and Tlionison : 
come the accounts of the intercstir.ir and im- 
.IS made by ^Missionaries, surli as WiikeficM, 
-, Stecre, Farler, Maples, C. T. ^Vilson, and Last, 
n such as Van der Dec-ken, Ilildobrandt, Daxter, 
.iiliardt, fyXoill, and Bcardall. Tlio Tonr>. 1 
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which m years past the progress of each traveller has been 
watched. 

How many have left Zanzib&r starting on their journey 
of discoveiy never to return ! The list of those who have 
fallen by the wayside is appalling to think of, yet fresh 
men have always been found ready to make a new venture, 
though the novelty of the undertaking and romantic fresh- 
ness of the Country have totally disappeared. I remember 
hearing Mullens, who eventually himself was buried in 
U-Sagara, remark that a few years previously, as each 
traveller disappeared behind the dunes on his Westward 
march from the Sea, he seemed to his friends as if departing 
into another world ; but when he spoke, there was some- 
thing approaching to a regular postal coramun^'cation. Now 
letters from the Lakes arrive regularly. 

Two figures seem to rise up before me, both of whom 
took an interest in, and contributed to this my enterprise, 
and whose advice was of exceeding value, yet both have 
passed away before I got my Manuscript to the Press, 
Erapf and Steere, who have left an enduring mark on the 
Languages of this Sub-Branch : in fact, we should have 
known still little, if they had not sfet the Ball rolling. 
Krapf was first in the Field, and contributed to our 
knowledge of Swahili, Nyika, Kamba, Pokomo, Teita, and 
Sambira. lie revealed to us the existence of other Lan- 
cruaires. lie worked on to the last day of a lon'^ life, and 
fell on his last sleep a few hours after correcting some of 
the Proofs of his Swahili Dictionary. Steere greatly 
advanced the study of Swahih', and contributed to a 
knowledge of Sambara, Konde, Komoro, Gindo, and Za- 
ramo, as well as Xva-Mwezi of the Western Sub-Branch. 
Steere was in England during the sunnner of 1882, and 
greatly encouraged me to go on with my work. His 
friends assembled in Willis' Rooms, to take leave of him 
on the very day that ho started back to Zanzibar. I was 
one of those who wished h^'m God-speed. Within a few 
weeks after his return to that place he was called away. 



aiiur Ills (icata on iiis table, packed up and 
tlio Printer, when lie was suddenly called 
r Sunday. 

.use recoirnized tliat one f:>Teat element in iLo 
of Africa was the Printing-Prcss. It was 
r tlicir sacred duties to communicate directly 
iople; and they would not attempt to make 
! vehicle of instruction to the African, nor 
condescend to make use of the Coast-Patois, 
ed the requirements of the Merchant and the 
' they set themselves to work to dovelope the 
r of the great vehicle of thought, which lay to 
and we do not find them complaining that 
anguages which the}'' handled were imperfect 
at it was not possible to express what they 
*)ut introducing wholesale alien words and 
)orience siitisficd them that their Material was 
nit for any human want, that the instrument, 
lied, could be made to express every variety of 
re left considerable portions of the Bible trans- 
leading Language, the Swahili, which itself 
lie wants of many, and greatly facilitates the 
:ers who desire to commit the Sacred TTord 
inguages ; for, after all, the advance of the 
igion was the sole object that led these men, 
; of others, to devote their time and talpTi^sj 
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and at the Seychelles Islands. If we consider tlie accounts 
whicli reach us of the Koflies of Slaves met by travellers 
at a great distance from the Coast, there must liave been 
a great variety of tribes and Languages collected in those 
depots of freed slaves. It may not yet bo too late, and I 
have called the attention of the Missionaries to the sub- 
ject, and urged Wakefield to undertake it. In the bad 
old days of the Slave-Trado thousands were annually 
deported, and in the Islands of Komoro, Mauritius, 
Bourbon and Madagascar many Languages may still 
be remembered, though no longer used by the slaves. 
Fortv vears a^o the attention of Froberville was called 
to this fact in the Mauritius, and he collected upwards 
of two thousand words of several Languages of East 
Africa, and published his Rcpovt in the Journal of the 
Paris Gcographie:d Society. The Languages wliich he 
met were, Gindo, Kiia, Yao, Kavi, Koude, Xiungwe or 
Tete, St.Miga, and two others which I have bccu unable 
to idorJiiv. It is encouraging: to remark the Liu- 
gui:?t!c zcul of tlic }Ioml)cr.s of the Universities Mission 
and the Church Mi-^-ir^narv Sociotv. La^t meiition.s in his 
An:iu:.l Lt-ttcr th.it ho has bceii workiiig at no less than 
Seven Langurige-, and, if health and time permit, hopes 
to sr!:d iioine a O'riiininar and Vf^calnilarv of each. ^lention 
is m:. !'. finii'T <^\\ t-: i.-A\ of the LaiiL^uaircs allailod to. 

X:i:i: > 1 tr:!-.- !.:tvc' to be- lu-^od over, and oirJtted 
in-Ill \\.\- r^^:4. (i.:l.,\ l-.\'.»ti>e no navellcr has noticed their 
Lar.^ni.'.'LTe, ^>r it is iiupc-v^ible to gather from the Xarra- 
tive ^viu■thcr thev had a Lau^unofo different from that of 
their U'.iirhhours. A great work still remains to be done 
to till v.p tlie blr^nks in the Language-map. I have tried 
to kecj) clear of errors in rL-cordiiig names, and to ex- 
clude Jiaiiics which are not tribal, but of a more general 
character, such as Wa-Shenzi, AVa-Mrima, Wa-Xgwaiia. 
The mention of the names of sub-tribes is most perplex- 
ing, and it must necessarily happen that mistakes have 
been made. 



l)oun(]:irv. I tlicn return to the ]']asrcrii boundarv, 
:;L:;iu proceed in a second line to the AVestern bouii- 

• : and so on reiwitcvlly, uuiil I rcuclt the Xorthcin 

. . liiiy, and tho llamitic Field. 

T^:e following are tho Languages : 

T. KoMORo. XTII. Sagara. 

II. KOXDE. XIV. BOXDEI. 

III. MwERA. XV. Sambara. 

IV. GiXDO. XVI. Pare. 
V. PoxDE. XVII. Nyika. 

XL Ilr.xoE. XVIII. Teita. 

AIT. Zakamo. XIX. Taveta. 

nil. SWAIULI. XX. ClIAGGA. 

IX. Old Z.oczibari. XXL Boxi. 

X. Sim. XXII. PoKoMo. 

XT. ZiiGUHA. XXIII. Kamba. 

XII. Xguru. XXIV. Mbe. 

/. KOMor.o, 

..; --uaci'os of the Komoro Lshmds. There is no d^nihr. 

:]ieso Languages are African, and not Maltiyan. like 
MaLiga^i. Several names are recorded, and it is pro- 
■ A that thov arc Dii'kcts. 
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Elliot left in Manuscript a Vocabulary of Ilinzua, the 
Dialect of the Island of Johanna, compiled by himself. 
Hildcbrandt supplies a considerable one of Ki-Nzuani, 
compiled on the spot. Casalis in his Siito Grammar {^ives 
a dozen words picked up by chance. Bleek in the Lan- 
guages of Mozambik gives words picked up by Peters 
during a week's residence in the Island. Hildebrandt 
remarks that this Dialect is only spoken in the Johanna 
Island, but that the Dialects of the other Islands only 
differ a little. It is never committed to writing. For pur- 
poses of business the people use the Swahili Language in 
the Arabic Character. Steero printed in 18G1) a short 
Vocabulary of the Language of the Great Komoro, called 
Angazidya, supplied by the sons of one of the kings of 
the Islands. Van der Decken remarks that it is only a 
Dialect of Swahili, greatly altered in pronunciation, and 
arfectcxl by the contact of ilalagiisi. Gevrez, a French 
employe in ilayotte, one of the Ishinds, and a French 
Colony, published an account of the Group from personal 
knowledge in 1870. He divides the population into frac- 
tions: one- tenth are Arabs; one- tenth are Malagdsi; four- 
tenths are Antilote, a mixture of Arabs and Africans ; 
and four-tenths are of the EaUwU Famil)', though not 
entirely pure. The Antilote speak a mixture of Malagdrfi 
and Swahili. Very few in the Island speak or write pure 
Arabic, but Swahili, which is the Language of the schools, 
the towns and good society. The Character used for 
wriiing is a corrupted fonn of Arabic. Gevi'cz supplies 
a Vocabulaiy of Antilote. Latham mentions that Herbert 
in 1677 compiled a Vocabulary of the Language of SIo- 
hilla, some of the words of which are B&ntu. Ilolmwood, 
Consul at Zanzibar, visited the Islands officially in 188-3, 
for the purpose of making treaties, and his Ilci)orts were 
published in a Blue Book. With regard to tlie Island of 
Johanna, he remarks that the Johanua-mon, who are the 
ruling class, are Mahometans, about one thousand in 
number, and are a mixed Kace, spnmg from the Shirdzi 
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settlers in the Island several Centuries ago. They have 
a remarkable aptitude for Languages, and nearly every 
one speaks English, many fluently, without the slightest 
foreign accent, and yet few have ever left the Island ; 
they also commonly speak Arabic, Kua, and Malagasi. 
The African accent is almost entirely lost. Swahili is 
often employed in conversation. In addition to these 
Johanna-men are about eight to ten thousand free abori- 
gines, who speak Ilinzua, and about five thousand imported 
slaves, chiefiy 3la-Kua. In the Island of Great Komoro, 
Iloliuwood found one of the Chiefs terribly ignorant, 
lie had never left the Island, and spoke no Language but 
Ngazidya. In Little Komoro Island Holmwood had a 
trouble to make the Sultan sign the Treaty. It was 
drafted in English by the Consul, and translated into 
Swahili, into Creole-French by a Planter, into Arabic by the 
iiil.orproter, and into 5I\vali also. So in these tiny Islands 
there are ten different forms of speech, English, Frencli, 
Arabic, Malagasi, Swahili, Kua, Ilinzua, Xgazidya, Anti- 
loto, and IMwali, representing the Arian, Semitic, Malayan, 
and Bdntu Families. 



//. KONDE, 

This Language is spoken by the tribe of the Ma-Konde 
with the two neighbouring tribes of Ma-Tambwe or ila- 
Via alla^ ]\Ia-Vilia or 3Ia-Bilia. The ^la-Konde dwell 
along the Coast of tlic Indian Ocean from the Mouth of 
the iliver Ilovuma Northwards to Lindi, and for some 
days' journey inland on both sides of that Iliver. Along 
the same Iliver still further inward dwell the Ma-Tambwe, 
and to the South dwell the Ma- Via, who have never been 
visited. O'Xoill failed to overcome their reserve last 
Autumn. As their location is immediately adjacent to 
Masisi, the important Station of the TTniversities Mission 
in East Africa, we may expect to know more of this tribe 
and their Language. Kirk mentioned to me that he had 
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heard them spoken of as Wa-^ra-Konde : I have no 
hesitation in casting away both Prefixes. Lix'ingstone 
at the commencement of his la^t Journey passed through 
their Country, and remarked that their Language was 
distinct, and that the Language of the Ma-Tambwe dif- 
fered so little from that of the Ma-Konde that they under- 
stood each other. Bleek in the Languages of the Mozambik 
supplies a Vocabularj' of Cape Dclgado, which presumedly 
is Konde, and a single word of ^la-Zimboa, also near Cape 
Delgudo. Steere published a Grammatical Xote and a 
considerable Vocabulary of the Konde at Zanzibar in 
1S7G, and it is worthy of remark that O'Xeill in 1882 
had never heard of the existence of any work on this 
Language, and wa;5 unable to compare the Vocabulary of 
the Ma- Via, which he collected during a short tour on tho 
outer fringe of the lands of that tribe, and has just pub- 
lished (1883). lie, however, expresses his distinct opinion, 
that the Ma- Via are a branch of the Ma-Konde, that the 
Coast people use both terms indiscriminately as meaning 
the saiae tribe, and that any difference in their i(>nn of 
bpeech is that of Dialects. Maples visited the Ma- Via, 
and remarked that their Language had marked afiinities 
to the Ydo and Konde : to his trained ear it seemed easy 
to be acquired. Froberville gives Vocabularies both of 
Konde and Tambwe. 



///. MIVERA, 

A little to the Xorih of the ila-Konde dwell tlio Wa- 
Mwera, not a large tribe, but that they have a separate 
Language is proved by a pas^ago in a letter to me from 
ilr.ples at his station at Masasi, that one of liis party was 
working at the Mwera Language. Xo specimens have 
come to hand, and nothing is printed yet, but it is said to bo 
allied to Konde. It may possibly sink to the position of 
a Dialect. 






!i 

^ 



i.ivcr Jtovurna Lcliiiul the Coast from near the Xorth 
. 'liliii to Kilwa. Stuore picked up tiuir Laiia;i-\i:v 
. '. hi\'0 released slave-])0vs nride over to liis ^ehoul, 
! . Vi\ ed a hliort A\)eabuhiry in Loudon in ISGl). ^Majjlos 
l.uer to me mentions that one of his party at Masasi 
A\ orking at the Gindo, but that nothing is yet printed. 
lall in his late tour in the Interior alludes to the Ki- 
el o Language. Froberville gives a Vocabulary of the 

1 iV.i.0. 

F. DONDE, 

iplcs states in a paper read at the Philological Society 

la Kua Language that among the Languages in his 

/bourhood at Masasi, of which we know little or 

:rii', all of which are identified, was the Donde. It 

i.en bv a tribe called AVa-Xdonde, who dwell ]S'orth 

e AYa-Xgindo and South of the Eiver Eufigi. 

h.d for by such a competent Authority, I cannot 

that the Language exists, and the tribe is entered 

Map from independent evidence, but I know 

further. It may possibly sink to the position 

Jialect. 

VI. IIEXGE. 



:c 
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as the TVa-Ma-Henge. Of course it is possible that their 
Language is a Dialect of Zulu, but it is more reasonable to 
suppose that they have a distinctive form of speech of their 
own : no specimens have come to hand. I have already 
remarked how round a few real Zulu the predatory mem- 
bers of other tribes congregate, pretending to be Zulu, and 
bearing a local name. 



VIL ZARAMO. 



I return to the Coast again and commence to traverse 
the Field on a more Northern Latitude. The Wa-Zararao 
are a tribe of importance, and well known : their Country 
is called U-Z;iramo. They dwell behind the Coast from 
a point nearly opposite Zanzibar, where their frontier 
marches with that of the Ti^'a-Zegiiha fifty miles South to 
the frontier of the TVa-Ngindo. They have many sub- 
di\'isions. The main road to the Interior passes through 
their Territory. Stcere made a considerable tour in this 
Region, and published a small Vocabulary. Last, a 
Mis^ionarv stationed at Mamboia in U-Sa<?ara, has also 
collected a Vocabulary. The Swahili Language is well 
knoM'n bv x[\h tribe. Eeardall in his tour remarked that 
the Lai.gua<:e -was quite distinct, tlioiigh most of tlio 
jiC'^pIc u'j.'Icr-toc.l Sv.aliili. To the AVost of Zaraino 
Thr.nison came ujjon two tribes, the "Wa-Khutu and Wa- 
ilahala ; with regard to both he states that they had 
Languages of their own, but he gives no specimens, and 
is n«jt a Linguist, and his imsupportod statement is not 
specliic enough to warrant two additional Language- 
names; it is just possible that they speak Dialects of 
Zaramo, and so I class them provisionally, in order tliat 
they may not be lost sight of. I came across a Manu- 
8crix->t Memorandum somewhere, that Burton had compiled 
a Vocabulary of Khutu : as I could not find it in any of 
that traveller's published works, I wrote to him to inquire 
about it, and he informed me that he had a Manuscript 
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Vocabulary of that Language or Dialect, as the case may 
be. When the time and the Scholar are found to collate 
Vocabularies, this addition will be valuable. 



VIIL SWAHILL 

This is, and is destined to continne, one of the twelve 
most important Languages of the World with reference 
to the vast area over which it is a Lingua Franca, its 
position as a leading Language amidst a host of unculti- 
vated congeners, and its power of assimilating alien Ele- 
ments, especially the Arabic, which has done for it what it 
has also done for the Turkish, Persian, Urdu, Iluusa, and 
Malay. The name is not derived from that of any par- 
ticular tribe, but, like the Urdu, the Dakhani, the Ka'nkani, 
the Levantine Italian, the Maghribi Arabic, it has a name 
derived from the Hegion where it is spoken. *'Sahel" 
means in Arabic the Coast, and is so used to this dav in 
Algeria. Swahili means the Language of the People of 
the Coast. It has now a sufficient Grammar, Dictionary, 
Text Books, Translations of the Bible, in the Ptonian 
Character: the Arabic Character, which was oriirinallv 
u>v^-c!, has been totallv set aside. The old Dialect was 
called s-pccially in the Xorthcrzi Region Ki-Xltovi from 
U-XltozI, tlie Couiitrv near the niuuili of the liiver 
Dana. It is still s^ioken iu the greatest Linguistic purity 
about Patta, and the other ancient Settlements : along 
the Coast proceeding downwards it has become greatly 
modified by alien influences, Arabic, Persiun, Inuiun and 
Portuguese, till in Zanzibar it reaches the extreme de- 
gree of divergence. I cannot call this corruption, unless 
I could at the same time call the magnificent Indian 
Vernacular Urdu a corruption, instead of a development of 
Ilindi, and Jlodern English a corruption of Anglo-Saxon. 
It is not spoken even on the Coast to the South of Ibo. 
It appears under the name Sowhylee, Swahere, Ki-Xgwana, 
Soahile, Sowhelian, Suahili, Souah heli, Sowaiel, Sohili, 
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Suwahili, Sowliylese. A greater tribute can hardly be 
paid to it than is paid by Cameron, that he only understood 
this one Language, and it carried him successfully through 
from the East to the TTest Coast, as somo one was found 
in each tribe passed through who understood it. It has 
already been stated that the specimens of Swahili aided 
in the discovery of the great theory of the Unity of 
the Bantu Languages. It is not the Court-Language, or 
liuHng Language an)^'here, not even in Zanzibar, but 
the Commercial Language evcrywlicrc, whether at U-Jiji, 
or U-Ganda, or Mombasa or in U-Zaramo. 

It so hapi)ened that the two Apostles of Eiist Africa, 
Krapf and Stccre, Ialx)ured at two distant points of the 
Coast, Jlombasa and Zanzibar, and ciich stood up for the 
Dialect wlu'ch he liad studied, and made his own. Time 
alone will decide, wheiher the educiitcd Community will 
accept the developed Dialect of Zanzibar, or the pure and 
undefilcd Dialect of ^^lombasa. We have had many such 
a contention with regard to the great Vernaculars of 
Britisli India. The fittest will survive in the struggle 
for life both of Languages and Dialects, in spite of the 
ukases of Sovereigns, or the tyranny of Scholars. I think 
that the question of Dialects may fairly be stated in the 
following way : 

I. Ki-Xgozi is the Archaic Dialect, in which the oldest 
Poetry is written, and which may be said pedanti- 
cally still to be the proper vehicle for Verse. It is 
said to have been spoken at ^falindi. 

11. Lama, or Amu, is considered by Scholars to bo the 
best, though too antiquated for ordinary use. 

III. Ei-Mvitn, or the Dialect of Mombasa, is the one 

affectod by any one who pretends to write ele- 
gantly. 

IV. The Dialect of Zanzibar, or XJnguja, is the rising 

Dialect, and the vehicle of the new printed litera- 
ture. 
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the Lepsius' Standard. This places the Students in the 
other Languages of this vast Field in a dilfficult position. 
If they adopt the Lcpsius' Standard, as they ought to do, 
they have to face the difficulty of finding all Swahili 
words transliterated on two totally different systems : if 
they do not, they have, with very little experience of the 
subject, to select one or other of the two systems, neither 
of which is the best possible. So bitter is the controversy 
that, when Krapf died with a few sheets only of his Dic- 
tionary still in the Press, I had to stand, as it wore, over 
his body, and to protect those sheets from being tampered 
with in their Transliteration, not because I ai)provcd of 
the system adopted, but because I loved and honoured the 
man, and it was only fair that an Author's work should 
bo completed as it was commenced. I read with astonish- 
ment in the Preface to the second edition of Stecre's Hand 
Book of Swahili, that the Roman Catholic Missionaries of 
Bagamoyo have adopted the use of a Commercial jargon, 
analogous to a Pidgin-Language, for their Religious teach- 
ing, and a system of Tran.^literation only adapted for a 
French pronunciation. Stccre maintains "that there is 
"no difficulty in Amting Swahili in Roman Characters, 
" there being no sound which docs not so nearly occur in 
" some EurOjM'nn Ltmgnage that the proper way of writing 
" can readily be fixed upon, and illustrated by an example: 

thii being the case, why look for anything f urtlicr ? 

Those who tr)- to settle the Alphabets of now Languages 
" are too apt to forget how essential simplicity is to a real 
"Alphabet." If the Roman Alphabet can be made to 
difetiiiguish all the somids used in that Langungo, it docs 
all f<;n- it that it does for any : and yet in the next page 
we fiiid thut several sounds are introduced from the Arabic, 
wbich do not occur in purely African words. Most Arabic 
Scholars will admit that it is not easy to represent such 
sounds by the sounds of any European Languiigc. Krapf 
in the last work of his literary life expresses his regret 
that the jwsitive orders of his Parent Society issued to 
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him in 1854 to adopt the Lcpsius* Standard Alphabet were 
not ohcyed, and he gives no reason for his not doing so ; 
and lio also expresses his own regret that he did not forty 
years before, when ho had the Languages of East Africa, 
as it were, under his control, introduce the Aniharic 
Alphabet, as he had done as regards the Galla Languages. 
I can only be gratoful that he did not do so, and I cannot 
conceive what possible advantage he could have found in 
the Amharic, which was not equally to be found in tho 
Arabic character which he rejected. 

Many Vocabularies have been compiled by travellers 
from tlie days of Salt to those of Stanley. It is a 
humbling reflection for all volunteer Linguists, and one 
that tliey will do well to lay to heart, that up to 1809 
all that wc knew of Swahili was a Vocabularv of twelve 
words collected by llerbert in the account of a Voyage to 
Persia and India, in which he imprudently adds his opinion 
that the Language is a mixture of Arabic and Portuguese, 
althouufh in the twelve words j^Ivcn there is not onePortu- 
gucso and only two Arabic words, Sultan and ivarta-^^sa 
(puper), both representing foreign imported ideas. Salt 
in 1800 records oidj'' twenty-eight words, some ot which 
are mislakes. In 1844 the Journal of the Geograi)lncal 
Society of Bombay published a Vocabulary of two hundred 
and thirty-two words collected in 1811 by Smee and Hardy 
at Zanzibar, but they are printed incorrectly, as no one 
knew the Language at Bombay. Treatises liavo been 
written bv Ewald and Von der Gabelentz. Notes have 
been published by Scholars such as Wakefield, Xew, and 
Burton, and by writers in the United States of Xorth 
Anieriea who>o works have not reached me. The exists :ice 
of a suiileiency of Standard Grramnatical "Works prei-Iiulcs 
the necessity of further allusion to all such Notes, being 
practically superseded. A curious practice is recorded by 
Stcere called Ki-Nyume : this consists in taking the last 
syllable from the end of a word and putting it to the 
beginning. Somo individuals are very ready at under- 
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standing and speaking this enigmatical Dialect. Stcero 
gives a Vocabulary of such words as have undergone this 
process. 



/X OLD ZANZIBARL 



Stcere mentions that in the Island of Zanzibar tlicre 
exists a Language, possessing two Dialects, quite distinct 
from that of tho town, spoken by the original inhabitants 
who owned the Island before the Arab Conquest. They 
are scattered in small villages, and have conserved their 
original form of speech. It might have been suggested 
to enter this as a Dialect of Swahili, but that would not 
meet the difficulty, for according to the description tho 
Language is something diflorent not only from the com- 
posite modem Swahili of Zanzibar, but from tho purer 
and simpler Dialects of tho Northern Islands. I have 
seen no specimens, and hope that further investigation 
will be made. 



X, SIDL 



The next entry is still more peculiar. I was in doubt 
whether to exclude it, or let it take its place. In We!>t 
India tliere are numerous African labourers for wacrcs, no 
longi r slaves, known by the name of Sidi. Burton in his 
Uistory of Sindh supplies a Vocabulary, which is un- 
mista^ctably Bantu, and bears affinity to Swahili, Nyika, 
and Kamba. These Africans aro not emigrants who havo 
changed their Country, but -iVfricans temporarily absent, 
and it is not possible to attach the peculiar Language, 
which they appear to adopt, to any one of the Languages 
of East Africa. So there is no alternative but to givo 
them a separate entry. When Chuma, Livingstone's 
faithful servant, went on board the Steamer at Southamp- 
ton to return to East Africa, he at once found among the 






Tho tiibo of 'Wii-Zc-iruha, Scguhha, Zegura or El J. 
:cupy the cxten.sive Kegion iu face of tlio Island of / 
bir, from the boundary of the U-Zardmo as far Xo 
t the River Pang4ni, and into the Interior as far as 
amdary of U-Sagara and Xguru. Farler, of the XJ 
rsitieii Mission at ilagila, mentions this as one of t 
inguagcs in which he could speak, and Woodward, 
:j same ^lission, gives a Yociibulary in his Grammar 
^ iJondei Languages, the words being in use amo: 
i Wa-Bondci. The Roman Catholic Mission of Bag 
yo hiis an out-station in this Country, and men tic 
t they liave translated pi-ayers into this Languag 
;s it is clear that we shall hear more of this Lani>^ua«j 
»re very long, considering that there are two separai 
cational Agencies making use of it. 



Is Country is situated Xorth of U-Sagara, and "Wc-t o 
'^^ulia, and extends into the Regions of tLe KwuH o 
uba Group. Last, of tlic Caiircb AT*^-"- • - 
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Xni. SAGARA or SACALA, alias MECl. 

One of the most conspicuous of tlio names which appear 
in the Narratives of East African travellers is that of 
U-Sag&ra, as it is centrically situated, and all must pass 
through it, whether their object la to visit the Eijuatorial 
Lake of Yictoria, or the more Southern Lake of Taiigan- 
j-ika. The Church Missionary Society Las now two 
Stations in this Province, Mpwapwa and JIamhoia, which 
will hecome the centres of the new Christian Civilization, 
and Cities of E,efugQ on the great Highway into Central 
South Tropical Africa. The Language must have an extra- 
territorial expansion, as Farler in his more Northerly 
Station at Magila in tJ-Samhara mentions the Sagira as 
one of the Lnnguages which ho had acquired. Stanley 
in the Dark Continent supplies a Vocabulary of his own 
compiling. Last, staliomd at Mamboia, iuirrxluce? fo 
notice a r.ow n;ir.;e, ^legl: to hrtd :;ia(le a Grimiuar 
of iho M(--i L:.:-,gii;igL- a:id a VovJihulary of al-liit six 
thou-. ml wfT.!^, v.\A i;i;i.lf a::.:::iii;* at Ti-in?'.;.tiou ; he 
had :i.jt a!:t:apN-l a ("ir.iJ.-iiiiar of the Saj:'.ni Language, 
l'rc:ui-v he fn-jud th:i; there w:is but lilllo ilifllTCiico 
Kf.i-.xt it ;;:..! tho M.jri: th;.t the Vcv::hul;;ry was very 
s;!i:r:..r, wi:h t+'M-;-.::.:! u-t- of a diiTiTcut word. It is 
clf.ir ;hfrpi.ire il.i.t we n:u>t enter Mi-gi as a synonnn 
oi .S;.,i,'iira a* ro^Mrds Lar.giijige. In order to bo 6ure, 
I wr..;c ar.d nrktd La^t the question, and ho has replied 
that ^legi is the name of a sub-tribe of the Sagira, and 
that the AVa-ilogi are called "Wa-Kaguru by the Kwilfi 
and il.-.-ai, and that the two names repre.scnt one sub- 
tribe. It is important that this cquivoquo should bo 
cleared Up, as Last had pi-eviously written of the Lan- 
gi:age under the came of Kaguru or Goja, mentioning 
that ho had compiled a Vocabulary, and that the Lan- 
£;uagc was different from Swabili and in some respects like 



X/V. BOXDEL 

■ ■■lira nL^nin to llio Coast of tlio Ti'.dKni Ooemi. Ivnnit 

:.,L;o ]i:cniio]iC(l ti:e tribiis wLicli uccu])y ll.o S''a-Cr\:>t 

(• Eust of tho U-Sambura Hills, and calls tlicm the 

-^lienyi, or Defeated Tribes, and their Languajre the 

icnzi : in fact, such is the name by which the Coast- 

c call them, while tho mountaineers on the West call 

AVa-Bondei, the people of the Valley, and by this 

tlieir Language is now known. The Station of the 

M'sities Slission at Magila in U-Sanibara has made 

-anguago known to us. Steere mentions his jDrcach- 

^ the people in Swahili, and one of his companions 

ireting his words into Ki-Shenzi or Bondei. Wood- 

\vas not only able to preach in tin's Laniruagc, hnt 

ocrtilics that he was understood, and AVtxvlward 

:.ce published in London a Grammar, Vocabulury, 

cXtS. 



AT. SAMDAKA, or SA.VBALyt, cr SUAMHALA. 

::^ Language of tliC well-known mountainous dl-trict 
vimbtiva, whose tops are visible on a clear day from 

.:'; " find liifsf. nnrvncifr- tl^rt Tc-K.^^/I .-.i T) 1- t* f 
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previous to 1847 had sent home a Vocabulary of an ad- 
ditional Swahili Dialect, as ho was pleased to call it, and 
that Vocabulary appears in Latham's Comparative Phi- 
lolog)\ Bleek alludes to the Language in his Comparative 
Grammar, but merely quoting Steere. Farler, who has 
resided many years at !Magila, the Head-quarters of the 
TJ-Sambara Mission, though actually in Bondei country, 
writes to me that he is engaged in preparing a Sambara 
Vociibiilarv, but he adds the startling assertion that he is 
not certain whether he will translate the Bible into that 
Liingirige, a?^ the people readily learn Swahili and prefer 
it, and the Xative Christians beg to have their religious 
instruction in Swabili, which is more copious, being 
greatly enriched, especially in theological terms, from the 
Arubic. This seems the echo of some* f;ir-otf opinion of 
the Middle A^tls, i»r how much more copious and adapted 
fur :h'vWic:il terms is the Latin than the Karlv and 
Middle English? This very questi(»n was urged in Asiatic 
Ku>-\.. th:it the literary Mon;r"l, which the people had 
t') }<•::: :i, w:i< t}ic f;ir l>«*ltor ve^iicie for the »Scrii)ruri;s than 
the J>:j!LCt-, >>h:i.-h ih^y acquired niiiunilly with their 
Mc:!.- r*> milk. S-.ircly the co^n:non vul^'-ar tongue of the 
per.p;.- is the one in which all Mankind should read the 
woTiO'ilul work« of God, and not in a Language which 
the 1. A- may i>ri'i-;lily acquire, but the many will never. 
No line can be dniwn except the leading Dialect of each 
£:epi.!.ite Lan^niage. The men may acquire a foreign Lan- 
guage, but the women will understand none but their own. 

AT/. PARE. 

IviT.T»f mentions this Lanprua^-e as one of which ho had 
knowledge, and possessed specimens, though they have 
not passed under my hand. The place of residence of 'he 
tribe of Wa-Pare is well known to the North-W of 
U-Sambdra. 
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-VF//. NYIKA or NIK A, 

The word means "a wilderness," and occurs more than 
once in the Schedule of Bdntu Languages. It certainly 
is a strain to deprive this word of the Prefix, wliich scoina 
necessary to convey its meaning:. A tribe in India may 
be called Jani^al-i and Paliar-i, as beinc: dwellers of iiio 
Jungle or the ^lountain, and it would bo a strain to cut 
olT the Suffix, and call them Jangal or Pabar. I see il:e 
dilHculty. but I adhere to my Pule and call the Lanjraa::e 
Lv-re d(.'>oribcd Xyika in the spelling adopted by .Stcure 
2::d W.ikclield. The A-Xvika are about tiltv thouv:i:d 
in liuinb-.T, and ocourA* the low Country Xorihward to 
}I«>:nba-:i and to some di>t:ince bcvond it : th'.y ext«.r.d 
liltcen to twenty miles into the Interior to about *Jj>UC> /• ot 
ab'ive the Sra-level. There are tribal subdivi^iuns, and th .>o 
wiiich are bu.^t knou*n are the AVa-l)!go aud A-Lup'iri;::j. 
Tj.c 2^1 :--:'. 'US of tiic Churcli ^Iis>iunary .><.c-icty ai.d t'..'j 
U:;itcd jic' ]iodi>t> have long been scttkil in their iVii'Kl, a-^ui 
X-v. Vrakc'lic'ld, Kra]»t and Pubman liavo contribuunl to 
our knowledge. The Language is spoken by agricultural 
tiibcs, and is not widely dilier'.nt from the pure Swahlli 

'ft * 

01 }il<'iaba*-a in Gnimniar and Vocabulary. Kraj.»f wear lo 
far as to ])iib]ish in iSoU an Outline of the Ki^.meuts of 
the S\va]iili Language, with special reference to the Xyika 
Dialect. This was to be regretted, as the remarks v.diieh 
a^^plv to one Language are interwoven into a treatise u))ou 
another. Xew remarks that Xyika requires to be dili- 
o-ently listened to before it can be understood, while 
careful i^lud}' and long practice are necessary before it can 
be spoken inlelligently, even though Swahili may have 
been acouircd beforehand. Such being the case, a Gram- 
mar and a Dictionary of this Language are much to bo 
desired. Ptcbmaii mado large Manuscript Collections, but 
nothing hiis been printed, iind this must bo done without 
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i, from tho tribe 

1. Part of tho 

Ewald alludes 

iguagcs. It is 

i prepared in 

It is alluded 

Authors. Tho 



delay. New has published a Vocabulary. Krapf pub- 
lished aVocabulary with five other Languages at Tiibingen 
in 1850. He remarks that the Arabic has not yet en- 
croached on this Langiuige. Portions of the Scripture 
have been translated into it, and lately Book of Hymns, 
in which the Language is called Ilab 
dwelling round the Missionary St- 
Praver-Book has also been transh 
to it in his Essav on East Afric 
a matter of certainty that Reb 
Manuscript a Dictionary of this ' 
to in the writings of Krapf 
Book itself was seen and handled by living Missionaries, 
yet since the death of Rebman and Krapf it has dis- 
appeared, and, in spite of diligent search and inquiry, it 
caunot be found. This is ai: other instance of the peril 
which surrounds the unpublislicd works of African Scho- 
lars. Fortunately, an;on:r the ^frmuscripts of Rebman, 
whicli wore sent to the Church Mi^^Mon House, were the 
rou^'h notes and mcn;oranda from which the lost D:c- 
tio:: ;ry l;.;d Ik-^ n c- iiK.iltd, jmric.*:, with the exception of 
an i:.c< ii-iu'. HiV.r laLuna. As i::o Languupe is of im- 
p:'r:.-:ic«\ :::- true- !:«.•:.> i;:;ve Iivii ^ont to t;;c Missionaries 
a: Mr-ir.llM :g •« i't.Iv tho worJ> that are mi>>Inir, and the 
c-vl:*:rig and p;:Mi-l:ii:c: of the wij^le Las been entrusted to 
S;.?.r-b tt, a r*. tfred ^li^sfoi^iry, and con^petcnt S'.vahili 
.>.!.• !ar, to wh. tr. w::s entru^^N.-d :he conJuct through the 
I^rc -> of tl:e last shc-tis of Krapf's Swahlli Dictionary. 



XVI 11. TEITA. 

To the West cf the A-Xyika is the Country -ne Wa- 
Teita on the road to the mountain of Kilimanjaro. Krapf 
in '*:iis Travels gives a specimen of this Languapro in the 
form of a leave-taking prayer uttered b}' a Chief and 
taken down on the spot. Xew has published a Vocabulary. 
Krapf wrote to me that he also had compiled a Vocabulary 
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in Ifanuscript, and a copy had been sent to the Mission- 
aries at Frero Town, and it was a pleasure to hear a few 
months ago that one of them is studying Teita, as one of 
the great objects of the Mission is to advance upon Teita, 
as the first step into the Interior. We may confidently 
hope that this Language will be fully illustrated. 



XIX, TAVETA. 



That such a place exists there is no doubt, in the plains 
at the foot of the mountains occupied by the AVa-Chagga. 
Xew, who had ample opportunities of informing himself 
on the spot, assures us of the existence of a separate Lan- 
guage. He is not quite consistent in the terms used in 
the same book, but it appears that the Wa-Taveta are of 
the same stock as the AVa-Chagga, and though they live 
on friendly terms and intermix with the Kwiiti of the 
>'uki-FaIah Group, their Languages are quite di>;inct, 
t!iou'"li both are spoken. It is admitted tbat the I'aiitu 
L:::iiri:aLre of the AVa-Tavcta has been aiKctvd by C' :iLiot 
with alien rwace>, speaking Langaaivs *.f a dilfv-rcnt cha- 
racur. It is interesting to note- that Vve liave arriwd at 
tbo extreme Xorthera boundary of the givat Baniu Fuiaiiy 
on the Coast, though in the Interior it pu>hcs uj> \y> the 
I!ouator at Victoria Xyanxa. On the fri.ntier of two 
iliii'jrent classes of Languages a 7one of corruptcvl f^ni- 
<>ua<^:'>, or bilingual tribes, was to be expected. Xo speci- 
mens of the Wu-Taveta Language are given. 



A'-V. CHAGGA, 



In the mountains which cluster round Kilimanjaro 
dwell the Wa-Chagga. Itebman visited them three 
times, and gave an account of them in 1848. Van der 
Deckcn found his way there in 1863, and New in 1871, 
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and gave full accounts of tlicm, and a Vocabulary, stating 
that their Language beyond doubt belongs to the Bantu 
Family, but the tribe has been isolat I in tbo midst 
of the Masai, who belong to the Nu 'Fulali Group. 
Letters have been received in the AraV 
the King of the Country by the Missi' 
conveying: an invitation to send a < 
Til IS message, and the reply to it, 
[Mahometan leader of the Caravp 
this route from the Coast to the 
Nyanza. As yet it has not been deemed prudent to send 
a iHssionary forward; but even while I am writing, 
Thomson, the Agent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
is working his way vii Chagga to the Victoria Nyanza, 
and the Missionaries ^vill follow in his track, and there 
will be before very long a chain of Stations from U-Ganda 
to Mombasa under the Agents of the Church Missionary 
Socieiv. 



language from 

9 at Mombasa, 

and a Book. 

veyed by the 

8 its way by 

fore of Victoria 



XXL BOXL 



I rotum roain to the Coa^t and connnt:-nce my laf^t line 
frii Ei.>t to Wot. A trilv ki;own a^ Wa-Boni, or AVeni, 
or J i:\vano dwill to the 2f«Tth of tlie liiver Ovi, well in*^ 
the rJalla (Vuiitry, but they dilfc r from their neigh^ .6 
the "Wa-Saijia, whom I have entered in Chapter ' .. in 
the Ilelot Sub'Oruup, and are more cloj^ely allied t, Aie AVa- 
Pokcmo and "Wa-Swaliili, and are probably a distinct Race. 
Xobudv had TOt access to them when New wrote: but 
sub>equently Fischer, a German Naturalist, was able to 
compile on the spot a Vocabulary. F. MiiUer, quoting 
Van der Decken, classifies them as Bantu. It is of ex- 
tremely small importance, and only interesting as an out- 
lying fragment, and they may possibly prove to belong to 
the Ilelot Sub-Group. 
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XX IL POA'OMO. 



Far to tho North amidst the Galla, to whom thoy are 
subject, dwell the Wa-Pokomo in swampy gi-ouud on the 
banks of tlie River Tana. Krapf compiled a Vocabulary 
from the mouth of the brother of the Chief of one of the 
tribes, but it is admitted that there was more than one 
Dialect. The Language is unquestionably related to the 
Kamba and Swahili, though affected by the contiguity of 
Galla, a Ilamitic Language. Krapf published at Tiibiiigen 
in 1850 a Vocabulary of this with five other Languages. 
New lias also published a Vocabulary. It is of extremely 
small importance, and will scarcely survive the pressure 
of the Galla. Tho Wa-Segeju mentioned by Krapf are 
believed to be TVa-Pokomo driven South by the Galla. 

XX/ir, KAMBA. 

To the AVcst of the "Wa-Pokomo is the Country of :he 
^Va-K:nnba, an outlying iragmont of the Eantu Family, 
s::rroun(h*d by aliens of the Ilamitic r:nd Xuba-Fulaii 
Group. lvr:ipf speaks of them as nuinl)erii:g 7(.»,0)n ti> 
f\\\ uO«) soul>, and ho p^ivcs a Vocabuiarv with that ^'f rive 
other Languages published at Tubingen, ISOO. They 
nre the traders of the Interior, and proceed far bv^yoiid 
their own Country. Krapf published the Go>])el of 
St. !Murk in that Language. Ewald comments on this 
and the other East African Languages in his E-.-ay. 
Bleek alludes to it in his Comparative Grammar, but 
merely quoting Krapf. To the East of U-Kamba is 
the Country of Kikuyu, and Krapf mentions that their 
Lantruanfo is a mixture of Kamba and Kwafi. Allusion is 
also made to Mberre, a Dialect of Kamba, still more to 
the North, but Krapf had very imperfect information. 
Last, a Missionary stationed at Mamboia in U-Sagara, 
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surprises us by stating that in 1882 some of the Wa- 
Kamba had migrated from their old scats, and found their 
way in large numbers to his neighbourhood. . distance of 
four degrees of Latitude. He reports the e was com- 
piling a short Grammar, and a Vocabulary ro thousand 
words. * 



XXIV, MBE or DIIAIC 

Far to the North, in a Region untrodden by any 
European traveller, dwells a tribe of this name, whose 
connection with the Bantu Family is hazarded. Their 
position is North-East of Moimt Kenia. Wakefield ob- 
tained his information from a Mcrchont, whose homo is 
near Zanzibar, who had visited them in his Caravan jour- 
neys, and who supplied a short Vocabulary of Dhaicho, 
which evidences Bdntu affinitv, and which Wakefield has 
published, and it must be remembered what a high 
Authority in this Region he is. 



III. WESTERN SUB-BRANCH. 

I turn now to the We<:cm Sub-TSnmch of the Eastern 

Branch of the Bantu Familv. This Field extends from 

25' to OO" E;;st Loniritude, and from the Equator to 10^ 

South Latitude. A\'itbin this Area are the great Lakes, 

the Victoria Xyanza and Tanganyika Xyanza, the Basin of 

the River Kongo from Lake Bangwcolo to the Equator, 

and that groat Plateau which contributes waters to the 

three greatest Rivers of Africa. K'ot even the great 

Plateau of Tibet exceeds in interest this Plateau of South 

Africa ; for all the Rivers that flow thence find their way 

into the Indian or China Seas, but the three great Rivers, 

which derive some portion of their volume from the South 

African Plateau, find their way into tho Mediterranean, 

the Atlantic, and the Indian Ocean. The most Southerly 
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tributary of tho Nile finds its way into the Victoria 
Nyanza, and thenco Northward to the great River, which 
so long badled all enquiry as to its fountain : 

Nile pater, quunam possum te diccre causa 
Aut quibus in terris occuluisso caput ? 

Into tho Eastern side of tho Tanganyika flows the most 
Easterly tributary of the Kongo, and into the xfyassa the 
most Northerly tributaries of the Zambesi. 

I propose to follow the same method, and starting from 
the South- Easterly corner of the Field, to proceed along 
the Southern Boundary to the 25th Parallel of Latitude : 
thence I return to the Eastern boundary, and start asfaiu 
to the "West, crossing the Lake Tanganyika and the Basin 
of the River Kongo to the same Parallel. Thence I 
return again to the Eastern boundary, and work my 
way Westward North of Lake Tanganyika to the same 
Parallel. Thence I return again to the East Shore of 
Victoria Nyanza. The names of many tribes are passed 
over, of whose Languages as yet we know nothing, but, 
as they are revealed to us, they will fall into their proper 
I>laces in the Lunguagc-niap. I can only note those of 
which I liave some reliable notice. 

Mv sources of infonnuTion are tlie Narratives of Livinir- 
stone, Stanley and Cameron, the notices made by !Mi-'?i«>:> 
aries, and bv two Portu;ruese travellers. 1 cannot wait 
fur the publications of the German travellers, Pogge 
and "Wissman, who, starting from the East, found ilicir 
way Eastward to the 25th Parallel ; but I have to thank 
Schweinlurth for a brief notice of what alTects my subject. 

The following are the Languages of this Sub-Branch : 
I. Hkiie. VL Katanga. 

IL Bkxa. VII. Gogo. 

III. SaxN'go. YIII. Xya.Mw£zi. 

IV. EuxGU. IX. Tusi. 
V. Bemb.v. X. Jul. 
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XI. 


IlUNDi. 


XXIII. Nyoko. 


XII. 


Sansi. 


XXIV. RuAST V. 


XIII. 


ViRA. 


XXV. Regc 


XIV. 


GUIIIIA. 


XXVI. Kuv 

1 


XV. 


RUA. 


XXVII. Ba '\ 


XVI. 


Xyuejia. 


XXVIII. V 


XVII. 


Kusu. 


XXIX, 


lVIII. 


TOBU. 


XX7 _ 


XIX. 


SUKUMA. 


XXXr'KEREWfi. 


XX. 


2^kc6ra. 


XXXII. Gey£ya. 


XXI. 


Gaxda. 


XXXIII. Gamba. 


XXII. 


UuilA. 


XXXIV. SOGA. 
7. IIEIIE. 



The TTa-IIehc nre a powerful tribo in the South-Eup' 
comer of the riateau. Keith Johnston mentionf* x 
their L:i:iL;uaL'e i< Ji'-tinct from that of the sun *in<> 
trilk's, mid s*:) (litilreut that it is not understood \)V the 
Coa-it !»♦ '^ple. Chuma adniittotl that it was unintelligible 
to hini, in sj»Ito of all his experienv^e, and no AVa-Hthe 
slaves !i ;ve evt-r foinr<i thi'ir way to Zanzibar. Xo speci- 
mens of thi.s Lani^uaire have come to hand. 



If. BENA. 



As wo approach, coming from the Coast, the head of 
Lake Xyassa, we pass through IT-Bcna. A sub-tribo of 
the AVa-Bena is the AVa-Kukwe. Elton, wlio passed 
from South to North through this Region, renuirlcs that 
thoy spoke a different Language, not intelligible to him- 
self and his companions, who had good experience, and 
the words bore some affinity to the Nya-Mwezi. No speci- 
mens of the Language have come to hand. 



* w S 



vy/-'/ y/;*.^ fs/jyiuiutf^l with tLfj p&'>t.Ic. Xo sj'ci::- 

'/f lt;ii* I^ir;j[fiia^4r Lav© come to Lii-d, uniesa xle 

/ oury ^/f lUfTi giren by Stanley in Li^ Durk Conti- 

, .*n i;tflU}4iU^ by khru^lf, though Le never vi>i:e<i the 

'. u|/plli;ii to the Wo'llori, and not the TTa-Iiuri en 

/r. RUXGU. 

■^'viAsw^ WrMlward to tlic Southern extremity of 

Tiinrt*'*i»yil;u, \vi« ciiik^ uj>ou tlio Kingdom of U- 

.1, >\l»i<h !•* cl«. HtijiMl to fuliiro distinction, as ll*e 

:i' in Nyii^'iu to Tiin;;.inyiA;i inU'^t {>:i-s throi:;^h it. 

I ii (in tlui Wr<»t«rn f^lmiv of TanLMtivika wki liivi 

I'.^Mi, and >M' ran l.anlly ^i>o thtjn a M^p-ir-.te 

.< .-, m! imy \\k\\\ un ri-j-if.U ha!.jn:i;:ro. St:inl«y 

•»• \ »u :iliul;uy *«f w->nN N)>«»k» n in l^tli Ma-Uir.iiru 

I K\in;.iU, Nor »\rtd nvo 1»o ^url>ri<^.^i at the \\y>\\ 

\\\\\W\\ VAa\\\\^\\s lavin^Monp in hi^il-a^ Journ:.U 

1.1. \\\w\\ aotunlly \\\ \\\\> ni'i^hKuirl\i»Oil. tli:;i tlic* 

' v,fh»'ilv i\mntrv was vallvHl bv Ar;ilw r.r.vl n:i!:vo< 



Jh.^w 
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r. BEMBA, 



Bcmba, and 

called Lo- 

ly Bomba. 

Language. 

Muata 



Another name of Lake Bangweolo is I 
the Country on its North-Eastern mar 
Bemba. Livingstone calls it sometinr 
lie visited it, but I find no allusio 
However, his predecessor, Qamitt 
Cazenibc, remarks that the Language, which he calls 
Mu-Emba, is very similar to that of Lunda. The name 
is also written A-U-Emba and Mo-Luane. Stanley gives 
a Vocabulary called XJ-Emba, but as he assigns the same 
words to the Rungu and Pipa, the value is diminished, 
except as a confirmation of the existence in his opinion 
of a separate Language. No specimens have *^ome. to 
hand. 



r/. KATANGA, 



r< 



\ \ 



^ 



Livingstone and Cameron mention the Coppdr-mines 
of the Country which bears this name, and it appears that 
there is a steady trade with the "West Coast. Capcllo and 
Ivcns pive a Voc-abulary of a Language called by them 
G:ira!ii:.snja, no such name as which appears on the Map. 
Th' y nuntion the name in coniicctiou with Katanga, a 
Coiniirv Wot of Lake liangweolo, and as a place visited 
bv lV»rtu(fucse traders from the AVcst, but not bv them- 
selves. Livingstone in his Last Journals alludes repeatedly 
to the Garangjinja people at Katanga, as synonymous 
with tlic Ba-Xya-ilwczi, tlie great traders from the East, 
who appear to have obtained a predominant power at 
Katanga. Livingstone writes of Mcrosi, tho Mo-Nya- 
Mwezi Headman at Katanga; Capcllo and Ivens writo 
of Mashiruh, the Chief of Garanganja. Tho conclusion 
seems to be that Garanganja is the Language of the 
ruling classes at Katanga, or Garanganja immigrants 
from the Country East of Lake Tanganyika. Bruyon, 
fion-in-law of King ilirambo, in his description of XJ-Nya- 
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Mw'6zi, mentions that the leading tribe is that of the TTa- 
Garanganja, which is chiefly given to trading in ivory, 
which they purchase far in the West. The Roman 
Catliolic Missionaries at U-Jiji, inquiring about the route 
to the Capital of Mudta Yanvo, heard of Katanga famous 
for copper, and remark that the majority of the people 
there speak Nya-Mwezi. [Most probably it is a Language 
much affected by the admixture of the Language of the 
subject people, and I think it better to enter it separately. 



VIL GOGO, 



I return to the Eastern Boundary of the Field, and take 
up the Language of the well-known Country, U-G6go, on 
the high road betwixt the East Coast and TJ-Xya-Xyenibc, 
where Chiefs are so notorious for levvin<7 blackmail. Burton 
on his first exj^edition remarked that their Language was 
harsher than that of their neighbours. Clark, of tlie 
Church 3fis.sionary Society, in 1877 compiled on the spot 
and publi>hcd a '\'ocabul:iry. Since the establishment c^i t ;ie 
Station of Mpwapwa in the adjacent District of U-S.icrara 
t]:o Wa-G'>:;o have become well known. La^t, of the Cliurv-h 
>Ii>-:<.i:;irv Society, writes that he has Ken studvini: ibo 
L'lnenvJjri^, has made some Translations, and lias rollvciid 
the llli'iiionts of the Grammar. This la^t voar l*r;\>\ «.£ 
the siime Mission at the same Station, writes tliat he lii- 
actually compiled a Grammar, and considerably cnlarired 
the existing Vocabularies. I have written to him at on.'.-r- to 
forward it that it may be printed. Stanley and Last have 
supplied independent Vocabularies. Baxter, another Mis- 
sionary, is translating Steere's Swahili Exercises intoGogo, 



VIII, NYA'MWEZL 



The great District of U-Nya-Mwezi is well known, and 
is mentioned by every traveller. In the Central arrondisse- 
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lueut, rather than town, of U-Xya-Xyembc is the Arab settle- 
ment of Tabora : a little to the North-East is the Station 
of the Church ^Iissionary Society at Uyui ; and further off 
to the North- West is the Stiition of the London Missionary 
Society at U-Rambo, the Chief of which is Mirambo, tho 
leader of the Country or Native party, in opposition to 
the intruding Arabs. At Tabora also is settled a lloniau 
Catholic ^lission, the head of which takes credit for buying 
up slave-boys of the Arabs in very large numbers, to 
found a so-called Orphanage of Children stolen from 
their Parents, thus giving a frightful encouragement to 
kidnapping and the slave-trade, for where silver is giverr>. 
for black iiesh, raids will be made to supply the demand. 
Three Roman Catholic Missionaries lost their lives last 
year in TJ-Rimdi, in consequence of this abominable prac- 
tice, as the kindred of the boys recaptured them and slew 
the purchasers, and if they do so again, no possible blame 
can attach to them. At U-Xya-Nyembe there has also 
been a Station of the Belgian International Societv. It 
might have been expected that wo should have a larger 
knowledge of the Nya-Mwezi Language, but the Gram- 
matical Note and Vocabulary written by Steere in 1871 is 
all that we po>>ess : it was compiled at Zanzibar, without 
ever visit :nc> the Countrv, from two natives on a visit. 
It was clear from their statements that there were two 
distinct Dialects, and I have since heard that Steere's 
book is TiCt a sufficient representation of the Language, 
thouijh a meritorious commencement. There are a s:reat 
many Arab and Swahili settlers at U-Nya-Nyembe, and 
these two important and master-Languages are generally 
used at this great Station on the High Road to both Lakes. 
In addition to this, the incursions of the Ma-Viti have 
given the Zulu Language a certain currency. It has been 
already noted that one of tho London Missionary Society's 
Agents mentions that Mirambo was able to converse with 
him in Xi-Ngoni, the East African Dialect of Zulu. I have 
been informed that a kind of mongrel Patois is spoken at 
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ho alludes to them again as the ruling Race, and their 
Language being quite unintelligible to his Swahili ser- 
vants. Copleston, the Church Jilissionary Society's Agent 
at Uyui in U-Nya-^Iwezi, writes in 1S82 that ho has begun 
a collection of tho Ki-Ba or Ki-Tusi, tho Language of tlie 
great herdsmen of tho Country. Bruyon, son-in-law of 
King Mirambo, explains tho change of position of tho 
Wa-Tusi. They are a foreign people from the North, and 
used to tyrannize over the Wa-Nya-^Iw<5zi, who, in their 
disunited state, were unable to contend ngaiuHt them 
They were scattered over the Land, and took charge of • 
cattle. When Mirambo united tho tribes together, u. 
Wa-Tusi, instead of being blasters, became Servants. No 
specimens of their Language have as yet come to hand. 
It is urged that they are not Biiutu, and aro idoiitioal with 
tho Wa-IIuma. There is no proof of this, Tho best plan 
is to enter them, subject to correction. 

Stanlev in his Dark Continent mentions how the follow- 
ing Rural Tribes in their primitive dress appear in tlio 
niarkt t-place of Knwole on Lake Tanganyika, the native 
Cai)i:.i! ofU-Jiji : Wa-Zinia noted above; Wa-Z<)n;^nra of 
Karr.j'»ve; Wa-Xya-Mbu of the came; "Wa-Nya-lliiaihla 
of Ilu.ir.'la : AVa-Xvoro of U-Xv6ro ; Wa-Sui or U-Sui ; 
Wa-Tiisi a!rca!v m<?ntionetl ; Wa-hha of U-hlia ; Wa- 
Ilun«li of U-II-.iiiJJ. All tiicso apjMar on tho Map, and 
of ril! cxcrj^'t t!.o "Wa-iina and tlie \V'a-Sui, th*; L'iTjgua;;o 
will he noticed. Tliroo nanio.H in tho li.sf aro eithca* not 
traced Geographically or Linguistically, Ki-Shnkka, Wu- 
Nya-Xkori, and "Wa-Zige. Stanley remarks tlnit all theno 
tribes are related to each other, and their Language shows 
only a slight difFercnco in Lialect, but of oil tho names 
mentioned, he supplies Vocabularies only of tho Nya-Mhu 
and Jiji ; and after all, his list only comprises tho Lan- 
guages on the East side of tho Lake North of U-Jiji. It 
is much to be regretted that the Agents of tho Ix>ndon 
3Iissionary Society, a Society which is tho Motluir of 
Scholars^ and sent out Lcgge, WhitmeC; Cousins, ^loffut 



. A, » I 

.a. un*p.s Iroiii a ^Mivsionarv Report, or a tr^ivellc 

\;nnitivu, but luivc failed. irv)\v Cameron, Jlore :i: 

'.'.Tivsoii ni:inn^-ocl to CMininun'euto wh]: the- people, 

.:iot iiiKigiiic. I personally interrogated all three. 
:ve lived a score of years amidst an Oriental people ; h\ 
. I had not Icnown their Language almost as well as n: 
\vn, I sliould have often been at a great disadvantage i 
etting local information. However, so it is as regan 
lis Lake. We can only hope for more information fc 
.0 future, as there are not less than four Europea 

;;lion3 on the Lake, Euwdwa, Kavele, Karema, an 

a.^enge. 

X. yryi. 

T.iving>tone, who had local knowledjro, remarks that the 
.-Xva-Mwezi call this tribe ^ya-Yeivo, exact Iv a*^ the 
are calle<l en Lake X'-arai. It is the Lanir-^airc 
::.o well-known Province of U-Jiji, where I>urte»a 
' ('.iscovered the Lake, and where afterwards ^^tan]e\ 
:.l Livingstone. Stanley gives a Vocabulary of the 
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notions of the Wa-Rnndi, and no doubt tbcy havo a 
separate Language, but as yet no Vocabularies have been 
published nor do I find in the reports of the ilissionaries 
any allusion to their Language. The Station is for the 
present abandoned. 



XIL SANS/. 

On the West side of Lake Tanganyika, nearly opposite 
to the Station of Rumongo, at Ruwewa is the other Station 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries, which is still occupied. 
It is mentioned that one of their difficulties is tlie Lan- 
guage. The Ma-Sansi are great travellers, and know a 
little of all the Languages of the Countries they visit, and 
never speak their own Sansi Language, which they leave 
to the women. The men, according to the French Mission- 
aries, sv.oak a mtdlcv of Swahili, Rundi, Jin*. Vira and 
.S; 'i-i : :'::•• Mi--! .r.nrirs C'hioct to u>c the medlov, and are 
ch ••?r::.::.':-i to i:ra: : le v.iili the San?;: wlien however thev 
5{' ik a I'jw ^v r-Is \:\ Sjn-'i, t!i«' ni« n rt'2)ly in their Patois, 
a: i n: 

n- • 



ri 



1 



'^ .k thtfr own L::n'jna^o. The tenor of 
::> to in.T "Iv ti.:.! the Mi>-!'.»r. :r;- > w^ro 

r k- •• :;.- . - :: . r-* • li.- I v\'.TV Wvi'l :h« v '1: .'Jirht 
c:. At ,.:.y : . . . .•:. * ;' :h>- ■ ..rt y hus CMinjilcd a ^^-.c;ibu- 
h;rv, :.:.- ( t j..:i :: (Jr.in.:n:;r, a::d translated a Citochism. 
N" "iv'c:;;: : s ],.ive cvme }.onie at all, except one word, 
q .vtcd hy >:;... Icy in his "JIow I found Li\'iugstone." 



To the North of TTa-Sansi dwell the Wa-Vira. Stanley 
in his excursion round the North part of the Lake with 
Li\-in "Stone mentions this tribe and their special mode of 
salutation, dinering from that of the Sansi. It is men- 
tioned above how the Wa-Sansi speak a medley of the 
neighbouring Languages, one of which is Vira. No 
specimens are available. 



...V. j^aivc luio iiio iCiver Koniro. The 

:>M ^ri^sioaarv S*K:ictv has ])laiitod a Siiition in tl:ii 

; .vt. jiinuod KMsoiigo or iltuiiia, liiil :i!iv»t]i'r ::;Ki'.i 

.; j;i, as their hthoar.s are auioni;- the Wa-Guliha, rmJ 

:. iglibouriiig ^Va-Goma, who speak the same Lan- 

•j:^. The death and illuess of several a<2reats in rauid 

.-^ioa have prevented the appearance of Lingaistic 

].-, but we are informed that the Lann^uajje differs onlv 

\:\\ from the Eua, which is spoken in the adjacent 

vii.ce, and of which wo have good information. This 

/•laice mav be suid of all the Lani'ua^cs of tLis 

\. bat we oxT>.-ct fullc-r in:orui..t;uii ; ai^d T li.ive 

. '.i Q':ri*ni> ijr :t. StJiiiIev i:ive< i:^ a Vojalu!.*:-/ ' 1- 

\ «i».i;V.iA. \'».i.il»i, fcil'J ^'ii^". '...»r\ **«>»» ci 4 •• ...-4. 

i.'^jr:^ to th^* Vt^^.\: S ■<•:-: v il.ut he is tr::'^'..:: 2 

! :r.:«j ll:^- L.'.:i;:*:a::c\ which in vcrvci:^':: :.: 'i<. 

^ .!!..:.!•,' fr.Iiii;^' i:; .: vowtl: it 1..:, v. nK ir i'* rr.^.: n 



AT. RUA. 

liinoT from the "West Coast of Tan^ranvik.i ^0 the 
VLillel of East Loni^ritiule is the Kir)2rd'">ni of V-llu 1. 
:. it flows the most AVe.vterly 15 ranch of tlr.t -.rivs 
. rs which makr' m^ iiw. T>:.- «• "i' 
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Stanley also supplies a Vocabulary collected by himself. 
We have seen how tlio Agents of the London Missionary 
Society had been informed that the Ilua Language was 
like the Guhha, and Thomson mentions that in his excur- 
sion to the West of the Lake he secured the services of 
a man thoroughly acquainted with Rua, as none of his 
attendants knew it except imperfectly. 



XVI. NYU EM A. 

The Ma-Nyuema tribe have attained a great notoriety, 
as their Country was the ultima Thule of Livingstone, and 
like their namesakes the Nyam-Nyam of the Nuba-Fulah 
Group they are abominable Cannibals. Livingstone 
alludes to particidar words in their Language, and Stanley 
gives a Vocabulary of East and West Nyuema, which seems 
to imply two Dialects. 

XVIL KUSU 

On the Southern bank of the River Kongo below 
Nyangwe dwell the Ba-Kusu, warlike Cannibals, agri- 
culturists and smelters of copper. Up to this time Stanley 
alone has come into contact with them, and ho supplies a 
Vocabulary. How deeply obliged Philology is to the 
great traveller, who amidst his fight for existence did not 
forget to jot down the words uttored in his hearing, or 
take the trouble to compile them. 

XVIII. TURU. 

I return to the Eastern boundary of the Field of the 
Western Sub-Branch, and commence with the Wa-Taturu, 
or Wa-Nya-Turu, or Turn, or Ituru, who dwell along the 
frontier of U-Nya-Mwezi quite up to the shores of Victoria 
Kyanza. Stanley mentions them on the banks of the 



XJX. SUKUMA. 

■; : u Wii-Sukuma Lave already been monuor.ed as o-e 
: ..(: ti'ibcs of U-2fyu-Mw^zi, but it was also noted, ihut; 
^ LiinguagGS in that District difFcr &o entirely aa to be 
uliLtily nnhitelltgiljlo. Tbu SakumA must be treated :is 
M ]>:irate Language, and it is of importanoe, as Ka;>C'i ou 
c Hi>iith-Kast oonicr of Victoria Nj-aiiin is in U-Sukiima, 
1(1 is likely to bo one of the Stations of the Cburch 
i^^ionapy Society. Slimlcy gives a Vocabulary of it, 
l!ii;fod by hiinecif, and 0. T. Wilson gave mo a M.inu- 
I'ijit Vocabulaiy of a foiv words, whicb Lo had compiled, 
ti lilicld, DUQ of the Society's Agouts, reported in tSSl 
:ii Ito wtui commuiicing the reduction of the Laii^ui^g-o 
.Manu«ript : owing to his return to England, the work 
-: licca iQlcrruptod, but it in sure to be resumed, as 
i^'ii muBt alwayii be of tho greatest importance, as the 
iif!i-I^t comer of the I<akc, whioU before long will 
ill uninterrupted communicatioit mill Zanzibar and 
Diubuu. 

^^^^H ZONCOKA. 
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his "TValk Across Africa" tells us that the Wa-Nya-Mbu 
originally owned, and still are the cultivators of, Karagwe ; 
in TJ-Ganda they are cowherds. C. T. Wilson and Felkin 
state that at Magongo the population is dense, possessing 
herds of cattle, and that they collected a Vocabulary of 
the Language, which resembled that of U-Ganda: that 
there were Dialectal varieties along the Coast, so much so 
that the Dialect spoken at Kaitaba's differed from that 
spoken at Kaioza's, 0. T. Wilson gave me a Manuscript 
Vocabulary of Zongora as spoken at Mokongo, the same 
place where Stanley's Nya-Mbu was spoken. It appears 
clear that Zongora may be considered to be the Language 
of the bulk of the population of Karagwe. Possibly the 
ruling classes are bilingual. 

XXL GANDA. 

This is the important Language of the Conquering 
Eacc called by themselves Ba-Ganda, and calling their 
Language in their own tongue Lu-Ganda, and their 
Country Bu-Gar.da. The Swahili people call the kingdom 
U-Ganda, the pc-ople Wa-Ganda, and the Language Ki- 
Ga::.la. The Cnnital is Rubacra, and the sovereign Kins: 
3I:o-a. It -> «:tuutod in the Xorth-East corner of the 
Vfc-oria Xvnnz;i, and is one of the most Xortherlv of the 
Dalit a Xatir.ns, as very little to the North the traveller 
comes ujxm the Xcgro Races of the Nile Sub-Group. A 
Vociibulary has been supplied by Stanley, compiled on 
the spot. Since then, C. T. AVilson, one of the Agents of 
the Church ilissionary Society, which has been established 
at Eubdga for six years, has published a Grammar of the 
Language, with a Vocabulary Ganda-English and English- 
Ganda. Some other of the Agents, who have returned 
home, have tried to impress upon mo that the Language 
is not sufficiently settled to warrant the compilation of a 
Grammar. Most probably their own general Linguistic 
knowledge is not settled, since I read in. the Annual 
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BASTV FAMTLT. 2;; 

Tm^.xU fb:4t t'cc Oupd of SL Mfltlbnr lux besi tnss- 
bu-"!, a ij'irtioa of tba Comnion Prxy^, sod other Bdigioo* 
and Kriucational works. Kmin Bey, who vas depated lo 
\ivt\A^\ by Gordon I*a«bii, lus alw paUished aTocabolorir, 

lint] Jyi:i!;, on the oocanoD of bis visit, compHed and pab- 
Iiiln:"] ;t Vocibu!:;n-. Wo tnaj- expect before loo* a con- 
suIltiiIiIc literature; in thu Language^ A French Kooiaii 
Cutliolic 3[ii»ion wot statHKicd at Itabiga, bat I am not 
infonncd of any works printed by tliem daring tlieir brief 
ni^iy, Ihv they }i3t'o Abandoned the post to I8S3, and gone 
tlwwhcrf, carrjiu;^ with them forty slave-boys, w-liom 
tlicy purcliEiscd. This bos been a grierous mistake on 
iheir purt, ui, wliii-Levermay be their motire, it eoablca the 
enemies of tho Christian Religion to blaspheme, and throw- 
it ill tho tcc-tli 01 Chrisliaui that tbev a'.so purchase s'.avcs. 



XXJ.'. l.'l\':',:. 

<; llie firs;. vMlor to tho ^VLi: C-;;.: of V 
, IrlU lis tl.;,t the V,'^|.ir,i::-.:i ;ir.. G.;;il hv 
;„. i;.-if,!ij South o: Al.v.~::iia. Ir- T- 



h:; 



.:..! ■. 



\l.->.iiu:.K, i;;.v.- l;0 r.,:iTJt-vi;..Il V ith llv "W"..-] i- ■.■■ ■ 1. :i 
..:,. ■;;!.■ nl til.' M::.^i. >^ inu.l, lii ^^'^l ol" iu 1"-^ ^::„. 

. ; , .,.,: ;„ hi, " Wh lie Ac;t-s \irw:-" c^n^inii^ ihi^-: -■ ;,. M. 
1 ,„::, ih V. wh.. .v^i(h.l iit lliit,^^;;, rci;;;i:-h-, ;h:- rh^ ^.h.- 
ilii.ii;; h;[v<> :i L:iiip,-ii.i-.. of thi-'i:- OM-n. b-.;t :■.!>.-> -i:.. ;h ih.o 
L:ni-.;iui-.'s .,t thi- Countries in wliich ihov rc-irk'. This 
i. iiu!:i!.U- the C:i-o willl IT-ai'd lo Kill- Mt.s;'. :.= i-..o;.- 
tiou.a ill' C-liiii.l.v I. l-\.Ihiii and C. T. WiKou i;i ih.ir 
lU.k >m r-(!.u.,hi i.lonliiv tho Wn-IIuuia with tho W.i- 
Tu^;. ,.1 w!,nii, >v,. Imv 1ic:;v,1 in U-Xv^.:\[w.-xi, ^--cvibc- 
li„-:n us a li:ir Jliuv, -iviiijj ;v ivos U. tho "Wn-Chu;:... Lul 
othi'iwiso oxohi;ivo, with u distinct Lai:gUiiu;o of thc-ir 
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own, living in the Jnnglo for pastoral purposes. The 
cxibtcnce of the Language being placed beyond doubt, 
I naturally inquired for specimens, as it might be possibly 
namitic, like the Galla- C. T. Wilson had only a few 
words, and could express no opinion, except that it was 
a hybrid, it being uncertain whether it was of Ilaraitic 
stock with B&ntu Loan-words, or of Bantu stock with 
Ilamitic Loan-words. I have considered it safer to leave 
it provisionally in the list of Bantu Languages. It has 
been asserted that it is identical N^th that of the Wa- 
Tusi, also alien Herdsmen, already described. Time will 
show. 

XXIIL NYORO, 

The Kingdom ot U-Xyoro, the most Northern of the 
Bantu Family, lying betwixt the Victoria Xyanza and 
Albert Xyanza, and reaching down to the Somerset Nile, 
is well kno^vn, and its Kings Kamrasi and Kebarego have 
come in for a good deal of abuse from European visitors 
coming from the South as well as from the North, Grant, 
Baker, Long and Emin Bey. Grant remarks that the 
Language differed but slightly from that spoken at 
Karagwe, and was not understood at first by his followers, 
until thev had been some time in the Country. Stanley 
supplies a Vocabulary collected by himself. Emin Bey 
TIubli^he*l a Vocabulary collected by himself, and remarked 
that in Lib opinion it was an older and parer Language 
than Ganda. Emin Bey mentions that he could speak 
Nyoro, and during his visit to Albert Nyanza he found 
that some of the Negro Shiili of the Nile Sub-Group of 
the Negro Group understood Nyoro, and ho mado himself 
understood without an interpreter. 

XXIV, RUANDA. 

Passing towards the West to the North of Lake 
Tanganyika, we came on the dimly-known -ountry of 



i:,!A-n.: FAMJIY. 
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Hiiitiiiln, nevtT iipiKiroiitly visited Bvea by the Arabs 
Biillliil in l.lni mijiid^iiL Kiiij^dom of Kamfwe. Stanley 
ruiimrlc lliiiL Iloiiiaiiika Kiiijf of Kara give was a man of 
tliu K.imo bliAul as llio "\V;i-Unaada, and spoko witli a little 
(liffLTi'iico tlio ftiirau' Iianf;u:i:^'f. Tins is all that is known, 
iliul 110 K^K'uimous of lliis L.iuguage have reached us. 



.VAT. KEGGA. 

'J'lui Wd-llcj^gii ;irn iilliiil.sl to by Stanley os oc<!apj-Jag 
tho VHsI Ki'^ioiis to liis Wv^^l aaho descended tlie Kongo 
&iiti]i uf ilu' Ivqiiiilin-. Ai iho Otb Catnnictol tlio Stanloy 
FiilU ]k^ iMiiio \\\\y\ futilai't wiih the Wona-Bukura, a tnbo 
ol' i!ii' \Vii-]lr j:^;.'!, wli.' aitiu'kod him, nud he captured two 
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XXVI. KUMU, 

Still further to tho West on the Northern bank of the 
Kongo on the Equator is the Kingdom of XJ-Kumu. 
Stanley captured three women well advanced in years, and 
by dint of kindness and conciliation induced them to 
speak. He did not seem to have got much from them, and 
records nothing but the single word "Nangu," a Ddntu 
word, and upon this slender thread their present Linguistic 
existence is suspended. These Equatorial old women 
clearly did speak a Language not intelligible to Stanley's 
followers, whose wits were sharpened by contact with 
scores of tribes, and yet that Language had oce link at 
least to the Bantu Family. They sat like the three Fates 
in the extreme North-West corner of this gigantic Lan- 
guage-Field. With the exception of the dim thread of the 
Kongo, along the course of which Cannibals were crying 
out for Meat, as Stanley floated by, we know absolutely 
nothing of the tribes who inhabit to the North, and the 
South. It is a far cry from tho spot, where those old 
ladies uttered their B&ntu Negative, across five degrees of 
Latitude to the Region of tho Monbutto, the Nyam-Nyam 
and the Akka, the Country of Schweinfurth and Junker. 
Time will reveal these secrets also, and there we must 
leave it. 



XXVIL BASWA, 

Just above the second Cataract and Souvh of the 
Equator reside the Baswa tribe. The Cannibal intcri)reter 
with Stanley could understand only a portion of their 
speech, which shows that this Language was distinct. 
An old woman had been captured of the tribe, and being 
kindly treated tried to be communicative, but they did not 
get much out of her. 



BANTU FAMfLY. 



XXVni. MPIKA. 



FollDwiiig Oie Piivcr still higher up South of the Equator 
I como upon tliQ inliabiianf-s of the populous Island of 
Jlpika. Stanley captured ton individuals, who being 
Iciiully treated, wcro released, and calmed the warlika 
prejxii-LitioTis of their friiinils ; oommunicution waa then 
Diadu with thcin tlimugh the- Cannibal interpreter, and 
thny tailed out " ilweiid^ Ki^iik^-vidie," which luc-ans 
"Go in peace," Tho course of Stanley "Wcstwnrd to tb« 
Alliintic will be traced in the N^orthem Siib-Eranch of 
tho Western llranch of the Bantu Family, being to the 
Wcat of the 25th Degree oi East Longitude. 



XXIX. RURI. 

I return 'JJice luoro to the Eastern boundary oi' tho 
"lVesIe"n yiib-Hranch, ;ind conunciiec' my l-'i-t lli.u .".■.-rd^^s. 
T!ie Di.-lrict of U-Iluri or U-nori on tho IVe.n C-.;;-.t of 
"\'iciori;i Xyaiiza is well known on the 3[ap, il;ci;^^:i ;:s 
yi;t inivisill-d. It lies Xoith-Ei.st of U-Xerw.-.C i»::d 
Slaiiley in his cirei-.mnavlgation ^of the Xy;'.n^,'i ecasted 
alonj^ it, and had some intoreourso wiih the Wa-Kiiri, who 
np]ie:ired to bu very numerous. lie has p'.tbli.>!,0(; a Vo- 
c"ibiilary conipilod'by himself in his Dark Cont;:ior.t; 
wheiher it applies to ibe AVa-P.ori <irm-s '\\'a-S:!r.f:o of iJ.is 
;^iib-Branch, vhoni he never visited, or the U'a.Pur:, 
whooi he actually viiited, is uncertain. 



XXX. KARA. 

Xonh of Iho I.-land of U-Kercwe is the UUnd oi 
U-Kani, and l!;ere is :i Distiiet of the saui^ nauK' oi; t!io 
IMainland. The Wa-Ivara oblaincd a disagrcc:;blc noio- 
rii.ty by an unprovoked att;ick on the Agent,- of ilie 
Church Missionary Society as they passed by in ihtii- 
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boat. Both Smith and C. T. "Wilson woro -wounded 
severely. The people are smiiU in Bt&turo. They eent 
representatives afterwards to TJ-Kcrewi to apologize for 
this attack. C. T, Wilson informs mo that lie was not on 
the Island when tho deputation came, Lut ho \v;i3 told 
that thtiir Language was distinct from, hut nearly allied 
to, Korewe, and unquestionably of tho Bantu Family. 
By a singular chance n Vocabulary is supjdicd from an 
entirely independent quarter. Wakefield, tho Missionary 
at Itibo near Jlombasa, compiled fitiin Xativc sources sonio 
Caravan-Routes Kastwttrd from tho Coast to Victoria 
Kyanza, and published them in tho Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and with this information is a 
brief Vocabulary of the Kara Language. If Thomson 
succeeds in working his way from tho Coast to tho 
Kyanzu, we shall hear more of the Wa-Kura. 

XXX!. KEREWE. 

Tho Island of U-Kerowi5 in tho Sonth-East corner of 
Victoria Nyanza is painfully well known a.i the wenc of 
the violent death of two of tho Agents of tho Church 
Missionary Society, in a quarrel which was not their own. 
Lukongo, tho King, apologized for his conduct, and has 
since behaved in a friendly manner. Mackye, another 
Agent, subsequently visited him, and rem;irks that tho 
I^anguago ia very different from the Sukuraa, tut tliat 
the Chief of Kugei had supplied him with an interpreter 
■who knew Kerew^ weU. The King spoko Swahili sli- htly. 
It has much in common with the other Bdutu Lang ages. 
0. T. AVilson has been kind enough to supply mo with a 
Hanuseript Vocabulary. 

XXXn. GEYEYA. 

On the East Coast of Victoria Nyanza is the District 
of U-Geyeya. Stanley in his circumnavigation of tho 
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out flwrii.-Ui of lli« < '-. :ii.»y, Ks t 
»K« it) a (JUo''* lA apjjrrji^^b ioM Imh^ Ixii it •«« dcEr diss 
th>; NaiiriN hi«-'k« * li^-A-riM^ vUdi bu peofde did not 
uii>U-M:«i;'i. 'Jlcy en!:-'! llictr CoontiT' tT-Oovcb. Xo 
a|Mifiiit( (i* of tliv fiai»i^i..::,'o lun eome noder my hmd, 
Biitl i*'Ii-r» it in n.tni;i;ii>;nid that tli« KsviroDdp, pro- 
vi*i(fi>tjlly oluMid in iIm. N'l-gro Group, intervene on the 
Wx,\t lr>;twxt it uikI tlic ISi'ititii Dixtiict of U-Rori, Ka& in 
tti>i ri;ur lire Itit triliiA oi iLw&fi and Hiu&i of the Xuha- 
KitLiIj '<r<>U[i, it cuonot W- decided witlioat eridcnco Low 
t)ii.'ir Ijaiitfiuitfu i<t to \fi nlwuoiL TbcM tbroe fitbcmea 
on lliti NiirlU'KiKit firmr of the ^reat Langungc-Field 
did mil 'III Ml itiu<-1k IK 1)10 tiircc old bdics of Kama oa 
l-lio ViiclliW'-.l fi.ni'T, fur thcv did not leave on iljo 
I.M.I- ..I il... --n'-A. \y..vv\W "Ml- .si:i-k woi.l of :Leir 
l-ili;-!.;-. , vl,.,, ).,!■ ■.v.Mil, ..f l,i.'Ui:r ^^,llc■l■:uls, was coiitunl 
fM ...i.,.1 ili^ ;oj]v i ,1.,., ili:it tlii! i.i.iiic of the CoiiiUrv, 
1; ^l.,^^,l., ..,L,iul..l <M v.ryJiku " Y.m {,'<> '«uv," that ho 
.li-.|ir„,l l„ „rr,pl. 11. \\\- sliuH I.IK.W iiioro Ycrv .=OCn of 
iKi-, 1 1, 1..., i,,|-|'|,„iiis,.ii..ii !,i^ ](,ul,- fi-om MonikUi to t!ie 
l.nk,' V.ill |.,,. lll.ni,;.,], Hair TuTi;. !!■>■. Accovdi',,:,' I0 iin" 
(;i..,:i.il.li.i ,1 liirllmd I li'avo l.lic:u iiroviHioiiiilly in the 
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ful, but it is quite uncertain whether it belongs to the 
Bantu Family or some other totally distinct Group, for 
we have here reached the extreme Northern boundary of 
the Bantu Field on the Eastern side of Africa. 



XSiXIY, SOGA. 

Separated from the kingdom of U-Ganda by the Vic- 
toria Nile is the District of TJ-Soga on the North Coast 
of the Victoria Xyanza. Stanley in his circumnavigation 
of the Nyanza coasted along this shore, and putting in at 
one village he found the people spciikiug the Sog:i Lan- 
guage. He gives no sjx;ciraens. C. T. Wilson and Felkin 
mention the Country, and tell how it is being gradually 
subdued by the AVa-Ganda. There seems little doubt that 
this Language does belong to the Bantu Family, and con- 
sidering how near the District is to Ilabaga, the seat of a 
large Mission, the tirae is near at hand for obtaining full 
particulars. C. T. Wilson mentioned to mo that Soga was 
one of the six Languages which Xing Mtesa was able to 
speak. 

Thus I have passed under Review all that we know 
of the Lanj>ua;c<^s of the Eastern Bninch of the Bantu 
Family. It is ix)ssible that some may subside into the 
position of Dialects under neighbouring Languages, \ X it 
is certain that scores of new Languages will corne under 
observation. Ilore tells us that there are ten tribes round 
Lake Tanganyika : of such a great tribe us the nrsidcnts 
of U-Fipa we have not a woi*d. Hound Vict^jria Nyanza 
are Hiany great tribes, of some of which the names arc 
ab-C'iit from mv Schedule. Still an advance ha.s boon 

m 

made, and the presence of so many proselytizing and 
EduCc.ticnal Agcnoies in the Field jui^tifies the hojKi that 
in the course oi' tlie next ten years a great further advanco 
will ce made. Xo one can read t!ie.s<5 pages v/ithout feel- 
ing how much we are indebted to Livingstone and Stanlej'. 
If they had not travelled, how little we should have known, 
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I i.'.wliirn to thtWcx'-rr. Dnaeh of tbe Biota Fuuljr. 
lu www i\ LVKii iar${cr ti.;>r> that of ibe Eaflcni. for tbe 
V'llli '1' ;(ri'i< '>r VjixaI \*n\;-\' j'lo ii ibout the centre of Uut 

t''iiiliii"Ht H/.iiili ol' I.!.'. i:.j'iirt«r. The R»rer Eancoe, 
»iit«)i *j|/iiriit<o t|,« V'v\A front that of the Soucbent 
hniiii'li, I* kIioiI, tlit> nww. Lulitnde lU ibat of the Biver 

%uiil"'-*i, liiil, Itio N.irUi'jni !<oiirH!»ry <-x!*n<Is 5 il -r^c. 
,\or(li ^r (I,- lv|Hh|i.r, I huvo (Uvidcil )\,r coiivt-mViicu 
til' iMdiiK III. Ilii't llnnii:)i into two .Suli-iiliirit^hL;?, lliu 
Mi.iiilii 1 llii. XiiiLliui'ii, iiiiiiii imrtly G uo].'iviji!;iaal 

■n,n I'liM ..ritir.Si.iill.ini Suli.limidi txuiid* frsmiliu 

Ailiiidlr Mil il...i. ili..ri)Ml:iviTKuii<:'nominvii\y 

hi,, .Mil,. I. ii V, iiii|->. >lili ,iuiir;il,'!yiu di'iiii';, l.iit v:a-iad- 
i ,11 n„.'r.Mii,>iv 1,1 Ml., (h„.Mi"^,., I,) tliocoiirtiK'iiyeof 
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Kongo. On the West it has the Atlantic, but it in- 
cludes the Island of Fernando Po. On the East the 
25th degree of East Longitude gives a shadowy limitation 
to a vast blank space on the Map to be filled in by the 
followers of Stanley in the path of cxplory of the Kongo 
and its Northern affluents. The Northern boundary is a 
"waN-y line drawn at random (as described in page 236 of 
Vol. I.) from a point North of the Kamcrun Mountains 
Eastward into a Region un traversed by European foot, 
and unknown to Native Keport. This is the dcbatcablo 
Land of the liiintu and the Negro. It is impossible in the 
present state of knowledge to do more than I liave done. 
If there is, as some assert, an affinity betwixt the Lan- 
guages of those two great Divisions, that aiRnity will 
probably bo stronger 011 the frontier, where one passes 
into the other. This renders the defining of the boundary 
still more difficult or impossible. 

My sources of information are meagre. I have no 
longer Ravenstein's Map of Equatorial Africa to control 
me, though his Map of the Region North and Suutli of 
the Kunenc, i)repared for Lord Mayo 1880, is most valu- 
able. The l*ortuguese Roman Catholic ilissioi a-ies of tho 
preceding Centuries sui>ply some Grammars and Dietion- 
ai-ies, but they belong to an unscientific period. The Ameri- 
can Jlissionaries on the Gabun have sui)plied more modern 
jjroductions. The French Roman Catholic Jlissionarios also 
supply some valuable Books, and the Baptist ^Iission of 
the Karaeruns, and the Livingstone Kongo ilission of tho 
Kongo. Vocabularies are picked up from the Narratives 
of Portuguese, German, French and English travellers, 
who also supply some amount of guidance in tho Text : 
Pinto, Iveus and Capcllo, ilonteiro, Valdcz, Silva Porto, 
Brocliado, Nogueira ; Ladislaus, Ilolub, Schutt, Lenz, 
Bastian, Pogge, Lux ; Livingstone, Stanley, Tuckey, Burton ; 
Du Chaillu, Compiegne, Marchc, Do Brazza. The reports 
of Jlissionar)' Societies teem with information, swelling to 
a larger amount day by day. I have been favoured with a 
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Note on the Linguistic information not yet published by -j^ 

Buchncr, and Notes on the Language spoken at Bailuudo 1. \ 

by the American Missionaries just settling down. I have , j 

also had the opportunity of conversing with some returned 
Missionaries. Schweinfurth has also from Cairo commu- 
nicated to me information brought byWissman. , 

One writer deserves a special notice. Latham does not .1 

hesitate to call liim an impostor. Cooley not onlj- exposed 
him during his lifetime, but spoke to me so severely about 
him a few months before his own death that I was obliged H 

to remind him that the poor man had been dead more (| 

than a quarter of a Century. I allude to Douville, Secre- 
tary of the Geographical Society of Paris in 1832, and the 
Author of a Book of Travels to the Kongo and in the i j 

Interior of Equatorial Africa during the years 1820-18'50. j 

lie was rewarded with a prize by tlic Geographical Society J 

of Paris, but his book reads now like one of the series of • 5 

Jules Vernes, full of anecdotes, danger, escapes, and inter- \ 

course with Native Cliiefs. The most charitable sup])osi- i \ 

tion is that in the Brazils, which he had certainlv visited, t 

he had obtained information from slaves, and welded tliis C 

into a romantic Narrative, the details and possibilities of 
which have not been confirmed bv other travellers. How- 
ever, lie mentions a Language called Mogialawa, and gives 
Vocabularies of that, the A-Bunda, and Kongo, and of » 

Bomba, with two Dialects, Ho and Sala. The Mogialawa 
mav bo an nUai^ of the JIo-Lua. The Bunda and Kono:o 
are well known. The Bomba, IIo and Sala are not identi- 
fied, but it is quite possible that the Vocabularies may be 
genuine compilations from the mouths of slaves, which 
will hereafter be identified. 

It is remarkable tliat Livini^stone made his wnv from 
Shesheke to Loanda with twentv-seven men of the Ma- 
Kololo, Ba-Botse, Ba-Toka, and Ba-Shubia tribes, and two 
men of Am-Bunda. Often he had no guide, and marched 
by the compixss ; and yet he never notices any difBculty of 
communicating with tho tribes among whom he passed and { 
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on whom ho depended for food. This indicates a groat 
affinity of Languages. Tho Missionaries on the Kongo 
report that visitors who have come to their stations from 
three hundred miles or more in the Interior have perfectly 
understood tho Natives of Palaballa near tho Yallala Falls, 
and the impression is, that as they advanced up tho Bed of 
the Kongo, tho Missionaries will meet Dialectal varieties, 
but not distinct Languages, or rather perhaps distinct 
Languages of the same Family. 

Some of tho travellers, who have reported tho existence 
of Languages and supplied Vocabularies, have undertaken 
to group them, three or four together, according to their 
affinity. It seems to mo that the data for such Classifi- 
cation, in the absence of any Grammar at all, is very 
premature. It is amusing to hear travellers not skilled 
in Language remark on tho Languages of tho people, 
Ivens and Capello say that African Languages (tlioy 
knew about six out of five hundred) are generally poor, 
imperfect, complicated by most varied signs, which of 
themselves complete a phrase through the non-existence 
of correlative ideas. "Where sex is concei led they add 
the designate of the word man or woman. Tluis a cock 
is culled a man-fowl or a male-fowl. The writers were 
perhaps not aware that the /ast majority of the Lan- 
guages of the World are Genderless, like the Languages 
which fell under their notice. Other hard things are said 
of these magnificent vehicles of thought, which are capable 
of expressing any ideas, from mere thoughtlessness and 
inability to appreciate the beauty of wild flowers of 
speech. In the "Western Branch we come upon other 
Prefixes, not the same as those used in the Southern or 
Eastern Branches, but used for the same purpose and in. 
the same way. In seeking to find the Root of tho word 
representing the name, care has to bo taken no: to remove 
part of the Root, which appears to have the semblance of 
a Prefix. 

In this Field, which has been occupied so vigorously by 
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the Gcnnan Association, wc may anticipate extraordinary 
progress of knowledge during the next quarter of a Cen- 
tury. Now that steamers are launched on the Kongo at 
Stanley Pool, new worlds, of which we are now only 
dimly aware, will bo revealed to us. The French on the 
Gabuu and the Zamb<5si, the Portuguese on the Koanza, 
and the Americans in liihe, will year by year send home 
fresh contributions. 

/. SOUTHERN' SUB-BRANCH, 

In the Southern Sub-Branch of the Western Branch of 
the Bantu Family, I am able to enter the following Lan- 
guages out of many more which I an unable to admit for 
want of precise infoimation. I notice them in Geographi- 
cal oi-der, proceeding from the Atlantic Coast near the 
Mouth of the Kunene Eastward to the point of junction 
of the Hi vers Zambesi and Chobe, where I impinge upon 
the tSouth-Western corner of the Field of the Eastern 
Branch. I then return to the Coast, and proceed East- 
ward across the Field, repeating the process, until I reach 
the Northern frontier. The Languages are as foUotrs : 
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I. 


IvUBKLE. 


XI Y. 


KloKO. 


II. 


Xek.\. 


XY. 


Xgola. 


III. 


IIUMBA. 


XYI. 


lior.i.o. 


lY. 


LUINA. 


X\1I. 


BOXDO. 


Y. 


POXDA. 


XYIII. 


SmxGE. 


YI. 


Xaxo. 


XIX. 


KOZA. 


YII. 


Gang ELLA. 


XX. 


Yakka. 


YIII. 


BUXDA. 


XXL 


LUXDA. 


IX. 


KlSAMA. 


XXII. 


LUBA. 


X. 


Liiior,i.o. 


XXIII. 


Taba. 


XI. 


SOXGO. 


XXIV. 


SOXGE. 


XII. 


Gala. 


XXY. 


Xyika. 


XIII. 


MiNUXGO. 
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L KC7BELE, II. NEKA. 

Stripped of tlieir Prefixes, tlicsc two shadow}" names 
como first. Xo specimen of their Language has reached 
us, but Ivens and Capello in tho Linguistic portion of 
their late work distinctly mention them as Languages, 
and indicate their Geographical position, which is con- 
firmed by other testimony. The Kubele are shepherds 
occupying an extensive territory East of Mossamcdes, and 
are called Mu-Kabae, The Mun-IIaneka or Ba-Xya-Neka 
occupy approximately tho Region comprised betwixt tho 
River Kunene and the slopes of the Plateau to the West. 
Valdez divides them into eight tribes, but nothing is 
known with certainty. Among them is the Gambue. It 
is quite possible that tho Language spoken by these tribes 
or sub-tribes may prove to be but Dialects of tho leading 
Language of this Region, which will be noticed further 
on. Nogueira in his " Negro Race " notices them. 

///. IIUMDA or KUMBL 

This name is well known on tho River Fundno, tho 
boundary of the Portuguese Territory, and t 3 tribe are 
in communication with the Ova-Mpo South of that River, 
already mentioned in the Southern Branch of the Bantu 
Family. Ivens and Capello allude to the Language as 
Lu-Xkumbi, and the tribe as Ba-2skumbi. Two of tho 
Xumerals and the name of God are recorded. Brochado 
and Xogiieira, two Portuguese Authorities, allude to 
Humba. Some of the tribe were in the service of Ivens 
and Capello. The Vandu, of which a Vocabulary is given 
1)V n. Ilahn in the Herero Grammar, is connected with 
this Language. It may be a question whether this Lan- 
;^uage is not connected with iJsdongo of the Western Sub- 
Branch of the Southern Branch of tho Bantu Familv, 
but the River Kunene is the boundary of my Geographi- 
cal subaivnsion. Mayo in Proceedings of Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1883, gives interesting details, the 
result of his late visit to this Region. 



:t unites willi tlic CLobo. A multij)licity of names r< 
'i !-.s tlie subject very e<>in])lieate(l. It i::) well kiu>\vii tl 
''<• .M,i-J\ui/»lo, ('(-iiiiiii^- fruia llie »S(>u:b, >"'/oke a i.ai'jii; 
la loii^^in^ to the Southern Braucli of tlie Ikiniu Tiani 
and described in the Central Sub-Branch at page li05, a 
although they have ceased to exist as a tribe, th 
Language survives as the chief political, and yet conf 
j-edly alien, Language. The inquiry is now made as 
the Languages spoken by the once conquered, and n 
enfranchised, tribes in the Valley of the Zambesi abc 
the confluence with the Chobe. Livingstone, Pinto, Hoi 
and Dupolchin have visited the locality. Livingstone ct 
the tribes whom the Ma-Kol61o conquered by the gene 
name of Ma-Kaldka, but this included other tribes tL 
those now under discussion. Pinto actuaUv calls i 
Language spoken Ma-Chacha, in Portuguese orthograpl 
and Luina. Appleyard and IT. Ilahn, Grammarians 
Languages of the Southern Branch, picked up at a d 
tance news of a Language called Lui or llui and Mo-Li 
11. Ilahn gives a Vocabulary of the Lui. Capello a 
Ivens, who never visited the locality, give a Vocabulary 
Luiana. Livingstone has left in the Grey Library at Cc 
Town, chronicled by Bleck, a Vocabulary of the Langua 
ef iho Ba-Rotse. Ivens and Capello give a Vocabulary 
ilio Xjenji spoken in the Valley of the Zambesi. Ilol 
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V, FONDA or BUNDA. 

Ilolub alludes to the Ma-Rotse-Ma-Bunda as forming one 
tribe, but Dupelcliin corrects bim, and states that the Ma- 
Bunda dwell on the left bank of the Zambesi, and are still 
sufficiently strong to give serious alarm to their Conquerors 
the Ba-Rotse, the dominant tribe at present. Livingstone 
left in the Grey Library of Capo Town, chronicled by 
Bleck, a Vocabulary of the Ma-Ponda, who may be identi- 
fied with the Ma-Bunda of Ilolub and Dupelchin. Block 
quotes it in his Comparative Grammar. 



VL NAxVO, 

I return to the Atlantic Coast, and come upon the Lan- 
guage spoken in Benguela, Bailundo and Bihe, a hilly 
Country. It is admitted by Cannecattim an< others that 
it is a very distinct Language from that spoken at Loanda, 
and known as Bunda, to bo noticed further on. Bleek 
calls it the Language of Benguela and the Nano, and 
mentions that he had collected a Vocabulary with a few 
songs from the mouth of a liberated ^lave, w-hich gave him 
the means of forming the judgment that it was a distinct 
Language. lie adds that his informant was one of the 
AVa-kua-Xano, or Wa-Nano, and that the words collected 
from his mouth agreed with the words in another Vocabu- 
lary colli cted by Rath, a Missionary, and kept in the Grey 
Librar}'. They also agreed with the words in the Vo- 
cabularies of the Ba-Rondu, included in Xdongo of the 
Western Sub-Branch of the Eastern Branch, and Vandu 
included in Ilumba, as well as with the Vocabulary in 
Koelle's Polyglot ta Africdna called Pangela. Pinto tra- 
versed the Region, and states that the people all speak the 
same Language, of which he gives a Vocabulary, calling 
it Hem-Bimdo. Capello and Ivens traversed the Rogioa 
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V(tb PintA. hat caJI '^w r^aagoflgB I.u-S'aaia, and <d^ ^a£ 
lh« rrftnx-32>^ i{»lcun ;.~. 'im to<m at Bcag'JKLi u ^^CT 
dtlS^rcni in>iu C~^ ^'H ir>U vf tba BSm, w^tkli id oadir- 

«xt«n'lin^ w for M :h<^ Owjprih, wko* tt Besrns to 
nivlbr'^ alteration in '^.:u«qacDo• <i{ tbe tattoddcdoa of 
\.'u\Aa. WAT^it on/I pUn-'.->. thmt ftalRBsiU uv not ricar, 
fr.r thf'V :uM d-..-t<-. X'l: .r,.Ja m a Dialtct of X&no, and is 
|{«-n.r.iily(.-i>l!/aiKin-I; i .r!o. Tb«y gtTo a, VocahaLirr, aad 
thiC ^'iitit'.'Tiil.t anri I'r ■y.yfsam. Ladulaos 3£a»Tiir, ic!io 
livorl 11 long pcriMl ari;-.:.;' tbt pM^c^ grns ta bU TrareU 
ft VfiKiLolnrj- of n [^ri;.';i:)^ vUefa b* cftOs Em-Bandov 
or N'lin'^', fir lIun^iiuLt. I.ox, ft tiBreller, gjfes b Toeabo- 
Idrv* 'lit If.r tbo nu(n« "f tha BaJlDiirlo, Lutdjr anotber 

,M: :„, Lls 1..-IL c.taUi-^iicJ tv,-,/u.- tl-.:-.... V.,;, ,.t 

M,..i.,„:i,i,.~, S,;,-lcr... I;;.-, im.st 6>,!i-iii-lv .-.^U i:ic- :. :r.:::i:- 

.^i,,^ fi, i.r.lir.,! X„'.., ai,d Wak:::.rv, C.:.!!;^:;.-! Lv 

l.i,., V.uu i;,.. ;,.,!. K.mmIIs Iho L:,:i-uJ^^ A!i^::L:!^U 
si,.li;:.,; it. HIll^Miillv. IP; c-iifiruis t^o ^^:■L■::!l::.t li.a: 

..,ri,^. \.u.r,,:.vs-^S\. :;„,!;<■:, froi.i 'ho Co;..t to EiU, 

Niil.ji.l, lo \)\:<\y\.A v:iti:ilioTiH. Jfc oxp^iilis til;!t tLo 
H'.i'.l .\,'iii<> .,,.,11,-. Hill Cnimtry, as o].im...,..(I !■) O.Lil-.-.vciu 
<„■ l,..,v C.ndliv, lull, Ilin l.iiri^-'ii:i-,'^ ol luili tracts in llic- 

, , ;ii,-l , ,ll.-.l \m-I;iJiul,. Tl.o s-H,i(. I'lviix.:- :;.v ;iwl 

:,.iIm,.,. ii, II,.' U'i..lrniSuli-l;ra:K-hi.l'll:.;S^.iillii;r:.noa; 

111., i-.m;,!.. „i I;,),.'. m iiiLi,.,s i:x\\i.-i\ lUham or JJiLeaii, 

„,v. n.ll.'il U llionis-lvrs ( K-im-I!urnlii. Ill llio Rc-ixuls 
(v., I, I ilii. Mi-, .mil 1 MMd l.lial. iIk! .Mi,-.-ioiiani.s aiv abif to 
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are cut away, is also Bunda. By adopting tho namo Nuno, 
a distinction is clearly uisscrtcd. Bucliner informs mo that 
in the Comparative Vocabulary which he is about to 
publish this Language is included. He has also a Vocabu- 
lary of Bailundo, w*hich implies that it is a Dialect of tho 
Xdno. 



VTL GANGELLA. 

Advancing Eastward, we come on tho tribe bearing this 
name. Sanders mentions that he had heard it spoken, and 
it seemed very different from Nino, and that many Lan- 
guages were said to exist in that Region. Livingstone 
and Pinto traversed the Country. Gamitto mentions that 
the Gangella are a large Cannibal tribe betwixt the River 
Koanza and tho Kabango. Connecter^ with it on tho 
authority of Bleek, Schutt, and Pinto are the names of 
Lojazi, Lubare or Lovali, and Arabuella. Some of these 
names are said to represent Dialects of Gangc la. Pinto 
states that there are three Dialects, the Kim-Bundo, whicli 
is clearly the same as Xano, the Lojazi, and the Ambuella. 
"When this traveller advanced Eastward, he secured tho 
services of a man of Bihd as an interpreter, who knew the 
Gangella Language. He surprises us by the startling 
assertion that it is a Dialect of the Nano, exceedingly 
poor, vei y irregular in the Verb, and deficient in words to 
express noble and generous sentiments. Xothing but a 
thorough and exhaustive knowledge of a Language would 
justify such an assertion, which is not worth listening to 
from the pen of a man, who neither knew nor cared to 
record a word of the Language, though according to his 
Xarrative he had for some time persons of both sexes 
ia his caraj), if not his tent. It is clear that his Liii- 
guisiic information is not exact, nor consistent with itself. 
Bagster, an American Missionary, now deceased, in 1881 
wrote to me from Bailundo that in the North-West parts 
of Bihd a Language was spoken half-N&no and half- 
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Ganglia, and tliat tlio OangoUa Language would take 

a mail far across tbo Continent, ftad no doubt tho G;jugeUa 
Mcrcimiits arc of groat cntfrpriM. In tho Grcy Library 
according to lileek tliere is a Vocabulary of Lojfizi, and 
Ladialaus gives a Vocabuliry of £a-Lobdr or LoTull. 



(V//. r.UNDA. 

Tliis is by fur the rao-^t impartant Langange of tbo 
roi-tugoeao Colonics in AVest Africa. It is sonielimea 
calk'd Angola, and it is quite distinct from tlie Kongo 
LiiM^'UQgo, and ihc Xaiio, tliougli Bometimes confused witli 
tlii.-in. I have ulruadj' (pitge 323) noted, how Liviagstona 
fuund a rcscmbUnco bcin^o^'n this Liingua^-e and lli:i: 
spukun at Tutc on tho Z.iuihiisi. Yaidei! mtnuuns that 
ijiliiibilaiils of AugolLi, when travelling ever so far to tho 
Eitat, have always found theaiselvos with more or kss 
difhculty intt'lligiblc when speaking Bunda. It may 
2)r{j!«ihlv occupy a iiotiiiilc ijositioa as a Lingua Franca. 
Il }.»« \ucn w-11 ilh;.-,ln.ua 1-v IWluguwo .-=.■!, fJi.rs. Li 
1097 lHa,, u .leMiif, puLK.hui at LUb^ii a r,:ri:H-::;i- of 
Ana-6!a. Aiiion^^ iho 3IaiiUfCrii>ls of my lauiont,..] irioiid 
If urncl!, the great Saii&krit scholar, rrus found fin uu:ogn!;,h 
copy of Iho gicater puriion of this I'ortuL.'Uf.-^i t:v;:tiso, 
wLii-h has ]i,'i^;('d inlo UiV i)Oi;aCS:rion by ll-c co-ir^-y of 
a:iothcr iViund, Ilo^ii. Ic duv^'i -ot aJd iiii;Ji i". .:;:r ^li. .-■ 
l.-;^.v of \\w. Laii-U3uo. Aui;i,i;:e c..:,v l^a. :■■;■ - ^L.- :.- 
r„.-i, ;n,iu!i- ll.^V.k, of C!:J);:, i:; 1 -U \ ■■: l-. A 
r.di-iou:i n:.ct was puUijhed in lUl-J by lU- ■''--■.lit. hi 
Cuutf,. Thn^ we havo a knowlodge of" th'.s l..;i:gu;.-c 
cxU'nding over t'.vo and a half C'cnturits, v.-liii;h e;;^^'.^^ 
us to iiiLirk the chango whicli has b^vu going on. The 
Cat)i;^!;i;L C.L^iiii^.iLttiinp'iVi^hed in ISUi a DL'iiuv.-ry aud 
Oranmiar of Liu nd a or Angiilescat Lisbon. Thi- Graniicar 
has passed through a second Edition in IS-j'J. Uoth those 
arc creditable productions, the rcault of pciional loeal 
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inquiries. In his rrcfiico he gives hia ticws as fo tlio 
origin of tho Language, and lays stress on ils great rosom- 
bluDCG to the Language of Kongo, to demonstrate which 
ho compiled and published with his llunda Linguiistic 
works a Dictionary of tho Sonho Dialect of the Kongo 
lianguagc. His BictioDsry is in rortugucso, Latin and 
Itundn, whicli restricts its usefulness, as a book of refer- 
ence, to those who know the Portuguese Language. With 
oil due resjwct to the Author, I cannot but feci that bis 
Grammar and Dictionary were compiled at a period when 
sound Linguistic rules hod not been laid down. How 
othcrwiao can be cx[)lainod t!io resemblances which ho 
finds in liunda to Hebrew, and some of the Languages of 
Bra3il, while ho docs not seem to have grasped the prin- 
ciples which undcriie ail Biiitu Laiigunges P Indeed, ho 
had no perception of tbe unity of the South African 
Family. So also his statements regarding the extent- 
over which the Bunda Language was spoken require 
modification, as he docs not distinguish betwixt those 
Countries where it was the sole Language, and those 
where it was spoken as n Language of Commerco con- 
currently wiih others. It mu' be admitted that a new 
Grammar of the Bunda Lan^'uage is still required. I 
have tried in vain through my friend Tasconcellos D'Abreu 
of Li bor. to get a copy of a Grammar said lo have been 
published at Luanda iu lSli4 by Souza and jVlvez, tho 
existence of which was certified to me in a letter from 
Schachardt of Gralz. 

I now notice modern contributions to our knowledge of 
Bunda, Bowditch's remarks in his Discoveries of the 
Portuguese are merely translations of Cannccattim. 
ilonteiro's remarks have tho value of being modern and 
original. He notices the Dialects of I. Ambriz, 11. 
Sulo, the tnict betwixt Ambriz and Loanda, III. Am- 
biika. Cannecattira mentions IV. Hungu as another Dia- 
lect, iloiitciro states distinctly, correcting Cannecattim, 
that the Languages of Libollo and Kisama ore distinct 
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LanpiiagpH. Livingstone during his visit to AnguU wus 
toi> ill, uiitl liin viiomory too weak, to collect words in ttia 
I-an;;u[iyo. Ho howtrt-Br dra\v8 attention to tho use of 
the Lungnapo by tlio Ma-Mbari traders and slavc-deaUrs 
of tho Zambesi, lialf-coste Porfugupse from tho West 
Coast. Cooky fitutes that the word Mii-Mbari ntcans " l[c« 
froitt tbc Sou." llowovcr there is an uncertainty whether 
Livingstone meant the Am-Bunda, called by me Xi'iPO of 
licrigiiola, or the Dunda of Ijoaiida. lie mentions mcet- 
iii;;; ii man, wbo boasted that he could speak the Luiigii:ig^ 
of Ti'tc, culled by mo Nyai, of the Eastern Bi'aiich, the 
Pliwra of thu SoutbDra Branch, and V. the Mbari, a Diakct 
(if lliimla, of tho "U'oBtoni Branch. Such a man would 
LaVL) botii iiivuluablo to Bleek. Koolle in his Potyglotlre 
Afrifilnii, and C!ai-]ce in I.is .Sp'.'cinicn-;, <^\.\ 
of Angola, Lux, of the (jLTUiiin Afrit 
gives :i VoeabuUry of liimdii. Von dei 
conlributcd a Grammatical Note in the Jonninl of the 
Otirnian Orientnl Society, b-.i.'ed upon the Materials quoted. 
Iliilca in tlie Report of tho United Slates Exii:.'iliiii>n ^ives 
a Vocabulary of Aiif^ohi. Ekck in Ik' t ■':.:->:::-;.iive 
Cnnnmar jia-ses t'lu' same Materials v.\, 
i- it'.iich to be di^ircd t!.;it £c:in.' L;iri.i\; 



I A!i.^0L■iul:on, 
■ Gabclentz has 



It 
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hifli he is prcparii.g i>A \\w I'l.'-- ;":.;i I..:v.- 
giiagi! is ini'liided. Livingstone iiKr:Ti>.>'.i=^ '";...: air.oii;: ■.':io 
lla-ilutso on iho Zambusi, the roiuiguosi on ;be V\\.i 
Oca.t w.To called Kiiidere, tbo.se on tho Ka^t ihi-Zni.-o 
tb.; Lii-lish of iho South ivcro calk-d Ma-K6:.. an-1 l 
bii.gle I-:ngH,bman Le-Koa: all the balf-i-ivilii'.-d iniiabi 
t;iiits of Bcngncia were known as Kim-Bare, and tbo v,ii< 
aborigines «s Kini-Buudo. 
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IX. KISAAIA, 



Cannecattim tells us in the Preface to his Bunda Gram- 
mar that the Xisama tribe, who dwell to the East of 
Loaiida, speak Nano. Monteiro, however, who was em- 
ployed iu the Mines, and who had better and later know- 
ledge, tells us that the Country extends for a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles on the South Bank of the River 
Koanza, and that the inhabitants are of a very low type, 
quite intractable by the Portuguese Rule, and never 
thoroughly subdued. They sp-»ak a Language which differs 
both from the Bunda Language and the Is ano. He gives 
no particulars, and specimens, but he describes what he 
had personal knowledge of. Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana supplies a Vocabulary. Schutt and Livingstone 
notice the tribe. 

-V. LIBOLLO. 

Caanecattim tells us in the I A*facc to his Bunda Gram- 
mar that l!:e LibuUo tribe <pi:jk BuiiJa. Muuteiro, how- 
ever, t.lls U-, ll:;it they <poak a Ji-liiict Langu::.:^, and 
they are neighbours to the Kisiiiua on the Koauza Hiver, 
but anta^ouiitic. Hoelle iu his I'olyglotta Africana gives 
a Vocab ilary of Lubalo, a tribe who are on the Koanza, 
and understand Kisania, and may safely be identified ^vith 
the Libollo. 

XL SOXCO, 

The Language of the 3Ia-Songo, who dwell duo East of 
Loanda, but West of the River Quango. Livingstone 
passed through them, and calls them the Ba-Songo. Lux 
gives a Vocabularj' of the Ma-Songo. Schutt remarks on 
the affinity of their Language to tho Jinga. Koelle in 
his Polyglotta Africdna gives a Vocabulary. Buchncr 
classifies it. 






.A. *. * » 



*.' > »*< M« '^. L**a « L.4C V / JL 1> ci"* ... * ^ c c. ^ K • ^m 1 

• ^ • 'T" • -^ . . * 
*■,-»- ♦• .-f- ♦ , * ' - .• - '- ..,.•- •^,.. • -•- 

• ^-» l4A>*«. *■•*>. -*.-**•- .^-•...^», • A..*.^* ..^ «• --^ » ^a - • 

• 1 7 1 T . ^ ■, • ► -p- 

:..j<.'«, .:i.a t..j.w c.*cv arc l*^!j i:.iiaL'i.;;.^r> ci. i\.^-^^. 
the supreme Cliief of which, i-s called Jagga. Tl. 
the well-known frontier town of the Porrjcniese Co 
where an annual Fair was held, and intercourse kep 
with the tribes bevond the Quuhot Elver. Vi 
rel!3 us that the Portuguese found Kassange occupie 
the Ba-Xgala, who, for the sake of the monopoly, 
vc nted the Lunda, the people of the 3Iuata Yanvo and 
Xjzcinbe, from harinir direct dealinirs with the T*: 
J i-fQ. Ciinnecattim in the rrt-tace to his Ei:::iL; G: 
::.::T dc-clares that BiiXida was spoken at Kass-.r.jr, i** 
'l-.iht it wa-J, bcinir tr.f I^:n^i:..-je ff "T' r.CT..l C mth: 
1 :: this docs not exclude tho po^-:L;!:ry oi ::.• ru 1- 
..:.'i:hfr I^'.ncr^i ::;:•:■ of the tril.c. He tills i:- :l::;t 
.'v :;.::•! vni is calltvl bv S'>'ae Ki^- rii^e. .irA ov o:l.t :> N 
X^-!.« la. K(y.!Ic in ]ii% r«j:v-'I' Vu Alnoan-i -a: :>!.\ 
^'ccabula^v under the name of Kn-aii-isi. 

Schutt and Buchner, in summing up the Lar-cruajre 
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supply a Vociltulary. Poggo, of tho Geniian African 
Exploration, mcntiona tbat it is quito a diObrcnt Lan- 
guage from Xi'miia. Scbutt mentions it aniuug the otlicr 

languages of the Region, and notices somo peculiarities 
of pronunciation. Buthncr infonna mo tbat in liia Com- 
paratiTO Vocabulary tho Language will bo included. 



XV. NGOLA ttlUs JINJA. 

I return again to tba "West, and tako a slightly Norlb- 
crn line Eastward, Canneeattiin iii the l*rcface to bis 
Bimda Grammar states tbat this tribe, whom he calls 
Jinja, qjeaks tiunda, but such is not tho report of later 
travellers, Livingstone mentions tbcm as being an inde- 
pendent tribe. liens and Capello mention tliem as u 
Lmons tribe, Mo-Xgola. Tliis probiibly shows that they 
are idciitit;il with the ilo-Xgolr of whom Clarke in his 
Specimens sajiplics Vocabulary ,3 and Xumerals. Their 
Geographical (wsition is well known. Scbutt places the 
Songo, Gala, ;;t:d others in one Linguistic Cluster, 



.VIV. HOLLO. XV:i. BOXDO. 

TLc^o iir.-' uvo Kindowy niimc, mi"'nt:om-'I by Pdmtt and 
r.ui-!.i-.vr ::i li.-.ir Tn.vols, and i-la>-i-d with d'.bi-rs, leaving 
n'> doul>[ !■: ibiir M.p:irjte iiidirMur.Iity, Their position 
i^ iTi'U .]i-i!;i( I, i;:.i;;gli ni> spivlmoiis have come to hand. 
IvcuS ;;:id Ciipoll'i, wlio visitid ibis Eogion, mention tho 
Ua-XbondiJ aiid Ln-Xboudo. Stanford in his "Africa" 
nienliijns ibe Ki-Boudo, but gives no Authority. 

xvm. siriNCE. 

Livingstone passed through them on bis road toLoaiida, 
and had an interview with their Chief, They dwell inter- 
mixed with the Ba-Xgala "West of tho llivor Quango. 
Lux, Schutt, and Bucbner mention them. Tho latter 



inrnmu me thaL in !ii.4 CoBapnatira Toffrbnlnrr vhioh u 
in profiaracton tlii^ r.-ui:;iuge U induded, and dint it is 
almost iddnticaL with Kiuko. 



1 



XIX. XOZ.I. 

Ta tito ?Mi of the R;vw Qaaoga dvreU tho SIn-Eoai, 

Tin;>!il]oim ol' the ICioIc>). TKcIr Lousuuge in nw ia u aied 
by St^li ulL and Ruchn^r ,\.a a wpuate ana. Buolmcr in&iras 
mo tiuii h>.> \ian compilc-i & TocabolAiy, wbieL U not Emr- 
ftvur yet publisliwl. 



} 



'. i.-.-s:. 



i:,m,'r\- nt ■.),!: V.a.ymlx 10 ll.,.. S,. :-l, ,1 I.:,;:, ; .' .' 
t,f Mi:Ala V;!,,r,„l Kn^x. In i -"T I.,.-.:, i!-: 

lust lev.- y.'.rs J',,--- ^lul iiiulii..; L:,,.' \M;v.l \\.- 
of iluitu Yuiivo. (Jiiii;itt.j, who iccyiji 3Iv;r.Jij 
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st^es that tie Language of the CV>ijrt i» CAilhA KariiiK>c*OI/>, 
which word i* syuonyuious with yVp-hni, l/ui iU's j/^^j/l'^ 
ar^ErcJIed Ba-Lunda. Not a «iigl<; perij^yn ii* the I'oitU' 
g-i^sae Car:* van could spi^k it, or uiah^r'AiiiA h, !/ut U*/,*/ 
L-id itl«le iiitrpretcnL GawAitto al»iO r^^jixurk* iLhI t';<; 

I-3I»di; LiiI.2^J.12^ Vii? like ti.^:* lie ffjl»;4, of lb<:r W<V.4;ni 

S;-VEr*:i*.:h of the £'-.*^em Bntuth, ;*% ulrc^y i>/V^^l, 
imd like the MessHa ^-Shera, ajid I5i«i of th^ h'/ii\L':rn 
SxiVIir.iii<:i, hat g-jtturul, uxA difilouit l/> ^jiii\n^\jsiA, 
uuL xiTT dlfU'^uit to ac-^Txire- H*i* rviusiri dv^ :.*/! ''v ivf 
inuL-L. ii»r 'i^::!::!:* tltr^r hud iio *c.it for J^uu^ruu;^"*^ ji<>r 

iTTt, vurfi" in ihe Lu-^rui-^rt, ii'f J'irt u^d V/y>:f, ^ij.u. 
li!TTiJxr<^ii€ iiicl* a thb'd. tut wurd crpreii»ihi<f tiit huj>r<jjiui; 
i'jii:::. L.:v'L»r-'t^iAe '^lit tut j/t'yplt ij-u^lj^jiAa <jf iyn^i^^A, 
XiiiL ni*jn;*!'iii- thit: tut tuuu*. rv ii? cu!i<-d ^jfjiAa. Luiido. vr 
ILu: Ltr -^r Ponu^niest. Ji d»Aicrlh<,- t vii^i^ *'♦•*■ »*iji»;ii 
ht hiiL T-:tl L li;*-L'Jiith* Cm-^u!; turt'u^l ul iutc-ryf.r.L-r. 
J'Qgirt iLL^ntiOiifc ii. hifc Tii«h tt# 3IutfUi 3'iii:vt luui tLt L;^!.- 



tT:jT»iir a^ffcriue- tut jjixii^uit^ ut tiit yjiii^i uud juvj^, 

■»j- - ■•■/■■ ' 

. > » « • 4^ 

%■- •■•, #•»•■ I •-. -••»- •-• ♦•» 'I'll* •^1™ ' Vi » • M' t* » ' •'«*•<' V • jt" ' 

♦— - f , - 



• »*-!' ' * ' J. ' 
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XXIV, SONGE. 



I mentioned in my description of Luba that the Eastern 
portion of the Ba-Luba called themselves Ba-Songe. 
VOL. II. 26 



\ 1 
\ 



Vocabulary which he is now preparing one hundred \ 

words of the Language will be entered. Ivens and Capcllo I | 

mention that ivory is brought to Kassange from Liiba. As \ < 

soon as Wissman had arrived in Egypt after accomplish- ' i 

ing his journey across Africa from Loanda to Xyangwe 
and Zanzibar, leaving Poggo at Nyangwe, I' wrote to 
Scliweinfurth at Cairo, begging for some Linguistic in- 
formation with regard to the Country betwixt Bucliner'^s 
extreme point on the West and Nyangwe, and lie has 
kindly informed mo that all the tribes Xorth of Liinda 
arc Ba-Liiba: that the Eastern portion call themselves Ba- 
Songe, the AVestcrn Tu-Sliilange. The Plural Prclix iu 
the West is Tu, in the East it is Ba : from this cause we 
read sometimes of the Ba-Shilango. The Ba-Liiba arc 
plundering tribes, who have pushed up from the South. 
The people of Kioko learn Shilange with such facility 
tliat there must be affinity between the two Languages. 
Po2:2:e has devoted himself to the studv of the Lan^^ua^e : 
Wissman's pursuits lay in a different direction. We 
must wait until Pogge returns for fuller Linguistic in- 
formation. Wo rejoice to hear that he has retraced liis j 
steps in safety to the Western Coast. Few men deserve 
greater praise than falls to his lot. The highest Geo- 
<rraphical Honours await him. 

:| 

XXilL TABA. 5 \ 

f 

I can only speak on the Authority of Euchnor, wlio in ' j 

a letter to my address states that this Languago has a 
se^^arate individualitv, and he places it in a Linguistic 
Cluster with Luba. Ifo specimen has yet passed under 
my eye. y,\ 



\ 



» i 



1 
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Pogge in his last reports leads mo to give an independent 
existence to this Language, but as yet no speoimcus have 
been reported to be in existence. 



XXV. NYJKA, 

This Language suggests thanks to the patient Philo- 
logist, Kocllo. Many years ago he compiled his ]*()ly- 
glotta Africana. Among the freed Slaves at Sierra Leone 
there were a man and a woman, who admitted that they 
were of the Country of Ka-Nyika, five days from tho 
River Lualap : tho man had been sold into cnptivity, and 
found his way to Kasange, and thence to tho Portuguese 
Colony of Bcnguela, and abor d a Slave Ship. Li thoso 
days the great Lakes of Tan^^anyika and Nyassa had not 
been discovered : tho very name of the Lualdba was un- 
known : yet Koelle classed the Vocabulary with tlio 
Languages of Kongo and Angola, and in his Map 
entered tho name far to the West. Thirty years lat^r 
Pogge in his exploration of tho Country betwixt tho 
Capital of Mudta Yanvo and Nyangwe, has come upon 
this tribe, which is now for the first time represented 
Geographically and Linguistically North of the Ilua, just 
on the twenty-fifth Parallel. Tho name is mentioned by 
Livingstone. 

I feci dooply gr.itcful to the German African A.^jsocfaf ion 
for whrju they hive done in these Regions to advance tho 
Science of Geogr.ipriy and Language. Here also I place 
on pap«:T for the Ia.^t time the **grande et venerabilo 
nomrn " of Livir.gstone. In the solitary hot at II4!a on 
the SoTztl.'jrn .^horc«* of Lake lJang^.veoIo, far from kin nnd 
fr:e:*d3, the: w.>n;-out tr<i /tiler died in the a<rt of i*r:tycr* 
ar.d^ as we have meiitioned with regard U> Krnpf, hi.-* riond 
body wail found in the position of kneeling. The \yi^\\^ 
of South Africa, the great Philanthropist, the gr^at Geo* 
gntpher and Lingoxsty he died at his pest, and the track 
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of his corpse brought home by faithful followers marks 
a new line of route from the Lake to the East Coast, 
as if the great Discoverer had power to add to Know- 
ledge even after his death, and the great Philanthropist 
wished to leave a lasting proof that the Natives of 
South Africa, if kindly treated, can be Faithful and 
Loyal, and display a capacity for conducting alone a 
perilous expedition. Some would detract from his credit, 
as a Geographer, and a Missionary, and brand him 
with Falsehood. Be it so. lie gave to Geographical % 
Discovery a new impetus, to Missionary Societies a new 
Field, and unlocked the secret of scores of Languages. 
If we trace back the history of the last twenty years, wo 
shall see that his temporary loss in the wilds of Africa led 
on to the great Discovery of the Basin of the Kongo, that 
his Death gave Birth to Missions, and expeditions, lie 
died on the great South African Plateau, from which the 
Nile, Kongo, and Zambesi derive their headwaters, having 
contributed to, and laboured for the discovery of them all, 1 

though of the Nile he never saw the smallest feeder. He J 

determined not to leave Africa till his work was done, but 
it was not permitted to him to complete that work, nor 
even to know the results of his own labours. lie died 
with the secret of the Sources of the Xile and Kongo, to 
him at least, unrevealed. Like Moses he only stood on 
Pisgah, and never entered the Promised Land. 



t 



//. NORTHERN SUB-BRANCH, 

Considerable difficulties surround the Field of this Sub- 
Branch. Many parts of it are exceedingly well known, 
ivA(\ are illustrated by a row of excellent Grammars and 
Dictionaries, one datinu: two Centuries back. Owin^ to 
Googruphical necessity, I have marked off three distinct 
Begions, the description of which will follow in regular 
order, preceded in each case by a few introductory re- 
marks. These Begions are, I. the Basin of the Kongo 
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up to the 25th Degree of East Longitude ; II. the Basin 
of the Gabun-Ogowe and the adjoining Country ; III. the 
Kamcrun ilountiiins, their neighbourhood, and the Ishmd 
of Fernando Po. 

The Lower Basin of the Kongo River has been well 
known for many Centuries, as far as the foot of what are 
now called tlio Livingstone Cataracts. Since 1877 wo 
have IcMirnt from Stanley, and tlio Missionaries who have 
followed liim in his course, a great deal about the tribes, 
and a little about the Languages. At least wo arc satis- 
fied that different Languages do exist. "When Stanley, 
parting from Tippu-Tib at Vinya-Njaro in 25° East Lon- 
gitude, 2° South Latitude, started with his Zanzib&ri com- 
panions through the portal of the Great Unknown, he lost 
all facility of communicating with the tribes on the shores, 
and consequently the usual intercourse was hostile. Two 
yoimg Cannibals were indeed on board as interpreters, and 
from their mouths it was gathered that the general cry of 
the IMparian Proprietors in their difiorent Dialects was, 
" Mc.it : Me;it : we hhali have plenty of Meat," for they 
wore all Cir.in'lKils, .S:a:i!vy learnt to know tlioir pre- 
Taili!;g inarticulate cries, r»o-b«;»-bo, Ya-La-Lia-ha, Ouk- 
hu-hu ; and rcmtirks that the words for '' n:e:U '* ard 
**to-<Iav'* had but slight Dialectic differences in manv 
LancTuajfcs. If Lantruu^re does reallv t;ike its oricrin from 
Onomatopic sources, hero is an opportunity of applying a 
test. 

uSX length he reached a point Y — 4^ Xorth Latitude, 
Rubunga, where he addressed the Chief in a mongrel 
mixture of Swahili, Nya-Mw^zi, Jiji, Regga, and Kusu, 
all mentioned in the Eastern Branch, and asked him the 
name of the River, for even then it was not absolutely 
certain whether it was the Nile or Niger or Kongo, and 
the reply was, " Ikutu ya Kongo," and " Ibari." 

The Basin of the Kongo is the theatre, while I write 
these lines, of deep political interest affecting the exten- 
sion of Linguistic knowledge, which is the first object of 
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this Avork. If tho French Agents succeeded in seizing that \ \ 

Hiver by tho throat at Stanley Pool in a selfish policy, the 
oiiportunity now afforded to the World of passing through 
into those strange mysterious Regions lying beyond 
Stanley Pool and Eastward of Nyangwe, extcndir/g North- * f 

ward to Lake Tsad, and Southward to the Capital of i j 

Jluata Yanvo, would be lost. Languages are being spoken 
tlicre by unrovealed Slillions, the munnur, or the echo of 
tho murmur of whicli has never reached Euroj^ean ear. 
As I write this, I envy the good fortune of my grand- , ij 

child some fifty years hence, who will know the Lan- 
guages which tho Livingstone, Stanley, Xachtigall, Poggc, 
and li uchner of the Twentieth Century will reveal to him. 
If the Portuguese succeed in putting a muzzle on the 
mouth of the River, and reducin;? its Estuarv to the hone- 
Lrjs %\?Az of the Estuary of the Zambesi, tlie prospect 
sc'jms dreary indeed. The six years* free navitration of [ 

the Kongo since Stanley arrived at Embornnn has tv^Id us 
more about the Koniro as far as St;inlcv l*'>ol thjm we 
\.\\''\\' oi tlie ZamL('>i up to Tcte a:tt.-r Three LunJrcl ye-.rs ! j 

; p.,rr.;or.^i,-.S0 ocoui)a*i«">!:. ■ 1' 

S-.L-Br;.r.rh of thi-* Wostv-rn lli;inch ol tl:o lu'i:::u l\::i:-.\v 

;v.' as follows. Wlit-n the afilucuvs of tlie gr. it River ' j 

X-jrlh :ind South have been examiiiL'cl, tlit ll.-l i> capable : { 

ui uuliuntecl expansion. J j* 

I. Kongo. VI. Gala. I: 

II. Kahixda. VII. RuNGA. I r 

III. TeKE. VIII. RUBUNGA. 

IV. BuMA. IX. Ituka. ! 



* I, 
I 

i 



\ 



i - 

I 



t 



t 
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Is the Vernacular of the Kingdom of Kongo, and i J 

generally of all the Region bctvrixt that River and the [ 
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frontier of the Southern Sub-Iiraneh, Avlicro Bunda is 
spoken. It will be better to consider the Diiilccts. Comber, 
one of the Missionaries who have been two or three years 
fi^liting their way up to Stanley Pool, writes that with 
some few differences, the Languages of the I. Ba-Kongo, 
II. Ba-Sundi, III. Ba-Bwendi, IV. IJa-Sossc. and V. Ba- 
"VVuniba are one and the same ; and it is only wlien ho 
reached the Ba-Tcke, that the Langunge spoken at San 
Salvador failed him. Such being the case, we must consider 
the speech of the above-mentioned tribes as Dialects. To 
these may be added the Dialect of VI. Sonho on \\\(^ 
Southern bank of the Hiver near its mouth, the Dialect 
of VII. Embomma or Boma, VIII. the Dialect of llunda, 
the Dialect of IX. !Mbiude on the Isorth bank at Ycl- 
hila Fulls. The degree of dlffurentialion of these and 
other Dialects of this great Language must be left to 
future Scholars. The names of ilu-Shi-Kongo and Mu- 
Sorongo are merely tribal divisions, but Bastian states 
that t:.e la>t X. has a Dialect of its own. A Mi.<>ionarv 
mentions that he had preached in the XI. Piilaballa 
Dialect. Koclle crives a Vocabulary' of Sontando, XII. 
presumably a Diak-ct. 

Burton, from local inquiry, tells us that Fyote means a 
black man or thinq:, a tenn used ov old tnivellers to dis- 
tirit^-iiisli frr.r/i Mundt-le, a whitf mun or th:ni>: tiiat the 
Laniruage is very cr.pious, abciindiiig in vowels a:id liquids, 
dt.<^ritute of gutturals, sparing in aspirates and harsh con- 
sonants. It has a strong resemblance to Swahili, a fact 
cnnfinnod bv other Auth.oriiies. Bastian mentions that 
the Lan:ruai:''e of the Ilijrher Orders is called Fume, and 
tlutt of the Lower Orders Fvote, and that diilerent words 
are used for the commonest ideas. The ilissionaries have 
learnt to teach and i^reach in it, and compose Educational 
Books and Translations of the Bible ; they have also col- 
lected words for a Dictionary, and remark on the richness 
of the Vocabulary, expressing every shadt of meaning. 
At San Salvador, the Capital of the Kingdom, there is an 
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admixture of alien words. At one time the term Kongo 
was applied to the Languages of all the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, which accounts for its confusion with Lunda, but j j 
its actual territorial limits, except where it is bounded by | | 
the Atlantic, and the River, are quite unknown. Comber 
remarks that the Konjjo Iian^ua<2:e will carry the traveller 
along tlie Coast from Loanda to I^oango, and up the lliver, || 
ill lioma, Isangile, jMangunga, Makwcke, Sessc, X-Sundi, , ;; 
!Mpumbu, Jlakuta, Zombo. lie had been nowhere where i 
ho could not make hhnself understood by speaking Kongo. j 
Dixon, writing from San Salvador (1883), confirms this, I 
and states that tlie Lanq:ua;2:e is called the Kishi-Kon;2:o. 
lie had collected three thousand Root- words, which, if * b 
expanded in the usual way, would supply ten tliousand ' j! 
M'urds. lie had not commenced Translation work vet, not 
being certain whether it were preferable to chose one 
Dialect, or select the purest form of the Language from j 
iill tlic Dialects. 

Dru^iciotru.s De Vetralla, a Capuchin, publi^lK-d at Ron;e i j|. 

li')i)0 A.D. a small volume in the Lntin Lan2:uacr<?, ^'Certain i: 

Iluki to facilitate the diiricultios of t!:o Kon2:o Lan::ua:^e." ; k 

Tiiis volume was always quoted as the earliest Ai:::Aor:ty. j j5 

Oorire, a Jesuit, published at LisboTi a treatise on C'lristian : ? 

.l>jctri:ie in \'\')l\ a.d. ^nese books are valuuMe as :::a:-]:- ; ^:! 

iaLT the eiiect of two and a half Centuries up^ni the . ;.' 

Language. When I was at Rome in 1S70, I askol for • ^ 

a coj^y of Rrusciottus at tlie Angelica Library ; afior some 
trouble it was found : no doubt it had not buen a-ked for 
f)r more than a Centurv. The book is verv sniull, and 
the author was not a Linguist : he remarks the u>e of 
I*re fixes, and he classes the Xouns. Another conv was 
found by Guinness, of the Livingstone-Kongo Mission, in : K 

the British ^luseum, a copy and Translation made and 
published in 1882. So Brusciottus has now a new lease 
of life. Barbot and MeroUa give Vocabularies. Canne- 
cattim in 1808 gave a Dictionary of Kongo contrasted |f 

with Bunda. The Kongo slaves arc well known as a sepa- ' \ 
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rate Race, and Oldendorp, Koclle, Clarke, Douvillc, and 
Killiam picked up Vocabularies. On the occasion of 
Tuckey's expedition, a Vocabulary of Emboinma was re- 
corded. Stanley supplies an original Vocabulary. In the 
British JIuscum, and the Grenville Library, on an indica- 
tion made by Cooley to me, seaich was made and a llanu- 
script Dictionary of Kongo was found, dated 1772, with 
upwards of one thousand words in the French Lanj;;uage, 
but the Author is unknown. Von dcr Gabclentz in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society wrote a paper on 
the Kongo Language. All the Authorities, who compile 
books second-hand, repeated the names of the first-hand 
Authorities ; but it may be stated with safety that unt^'^ 
1878 no living European knew a word of this L. ^-, 
for the Estuary was as it were in No-ilan's-Land, and 
Portuguese supplied the necessities of Commerce. Matters 
are changed now. A great many Missionaries have 
acquired the Language. In 1882 Guinness, with the aid 
of Kongo youths brought home, compiled a Grammar of 
the Language as now spoken ; and Craven, one of the 
Jli^sionaries, published a small Dictionary, which may by 
the collation of all the Materials available, and bv the 
daily practice of life on the Kongo, bo greatly increased. 
Already a good Text-book, and portions of the Scrij>ture3 
trar.^latcd, l.nvc btc:i puUishecl. Stanley gives a Vuca- 
bularv of B\vcnae, which is a Dialect of Kon;>o. If the 
Estuarv of the Koniro were surrendered to the baneful 
influence of Portuguese Authority, what would become of 
all this literary activity ? 



//. KABINDA, caiUJ also LOANGO or JCA'KONGO or ANGOY. 

This is the Language spoken on the Northern Shore of 
the Kongo River, and along the Atlantic Coast. It 
appears that the resident Merchants speak with the people 
in a mongrel-Patois, and Bastian found it extremely 
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diJRcuU to get nn idea of the Lan^uug^ imtil ho weut into 
tliu Iiiltii-iwi-, und piuWed up an ialelligcut nati\'o, ^vhicb 
cnulilLtl liiia to piiblisli a Grammatical Note in. 1S75. 
Kotliiiigcif tlio kind had previously existed. In Proyort's 
llialory of Loango, 1776, is a Vocabulary. Oldeudorp 
mid Kocllo collected Vocabularies from slaves. In tho 
Itoport of Tue key's expedition is a Vocabiilufy of 
Jhiluriiba, which is identical. There is no doubt of the 
Language buing distinct from that of thu Kongo. 
Comber writes that a Catechist of bis could speak 
tho Kabiuda Langiiiigo, and also know Kongo. I find 
this Langii;ige called Pyote also. Ivens and Capello give 
ibo Sumcr.ila and Pronoans of Kabindo. Stanley pub- 
Ushcd a Vocabulary. 



CombcT romnrkcd tliut wUcii lie arrived in tlic couiitrv 
i,i \\.v. V.^^C^, 01; tl.o l,in:;s . : l;if Kon^o, il.o L:.::i:i;:.g^- 
ivas diifLTfiit. Tiiis is iK>t L:i;;ri.iy eo;i:!n:i',d ly >.t!:--r 
oliSkTvcf-s, but I am waiTi.iitcd in er.tcrii;i ii ;:*;.:! iiido- 
y,..!idoin Laii-u..-e. It is I'lo I.:.ii-u:ije CI S':::iK-v Po,.,L 
i-:....!lo in liis I'olvg'otla Ai:-:^;:i;; ;:;v.-= a Vvcbiil.^rv oi 
^-TJci-. Tl-o s;aae \m\\..v cniii^.i^d V.-.a!.;:!:,!-;. s .i 
XA.w... Il;.;nl... ::u.l :.ia-T.:v;i or 1;..-T-,1^ ... 1,. il, . i 
v!,;vli ;;r^ pl:i>.fd in this Waliiy. All iiuu i;..::....- '.vili 
s^ion be chart'd up, and we iiiiiy exiKct t'lO i''i!U'-i I;r.on'- 
h^dvo of this Laiigunco. Combfi- >m!i'S i1..i! 1;..- li:id li^'iu 
Lolicetiiig :i Voi;abuhry of ^vords, whioh di:L-r iii-.L-riLLlly 
■ ii'o-^ Xo:igo. One: of hia CuHi':igucs was smdvi-^g It. 



Oldoiidorp in Lis Slavc-yocabulanos give? Oiio of 
tin; M^i-Xdoiisro, wliiuh is quotud bv Hn; curly Coinpilcrs 
of Aincan I'hilology, Milhi-idatcs, Bull.i, and Jiilg, ;nui 
the liiitcr (fjtiuting, uo doubt, Oidondorp) says that they 
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aro a larjjo tribe, nnd tliat their Language is allied to 
Kongo, find that tUcro arc three Dialects, I. Kolainho, 
II. Kondo, nnd III. Bcngolo. Koelle gives a Voctibulury 
he coUcetcd of the speech of tho IJa-IUnna, or Jlo-lJi'mut, 
who arc c;il!cd by the Kongo pcoiilc Ma-Xdongo. Thtir 
locatioH is ivcll fixed on tho J[ap betwixt tlic llivcrs 
Kongo and Quango, a Region only lately visited by 
I'luropcans. Clarko in his Specimens gives Vocabularies 
of the Ligissi and Guoni, which appear to bo identified 
nith the Uuma. 



V. YANZl. 

Further up the River Kongo, and on the Left bank, is 
llio Kingdom of IT-Yanzi, the Capital of which isCliuinbiri. 

Stanley hud iiiterconrso with tho King, hia sons, and llie 
" people, ami he coinpilnd a Vocabuhiry. His dcscrijition 
01 the I^nignage is peculiar, that it was a mixtni-c oi' all 
Central African Diak'cts, but ho made such a study of it, 
that he was able to use it for all practical purposes. AVe 
may expect to know more of this Language very HhortJy, 
coiisidering that it lies just beyond the mouth of the Rtvev 
Quango, and Stanley has fixed a Station within its 
bouiidanes. 



Vg had this same co:n!>ination of Syllables in the 
Southern Sub-liranch, but StaiiUy's XavraUvo places it 
bcyund donbt that anofaor tribe of that name dwi.ll on 
the- lli.^'ht biiuk of the Kongo \orth uf the T'quator, They 
wei'o dt.>cribed by their neighbours as ferocious, and 
Stanley had a fight with thciu. One word is ri.-ci>»vlo(l, 
their war-cry, Ta lla-Xgala Ya-ha lla-ha. The wcrd 
occu;'s in varir.us foniis, l;a-X'i;ai-a, ]la-Xkara, lia-Nliaro, 
and :.[a-^'gal;i, Ma-,\'gara, ":Sra-^■kal■a, or Il[a-M:urn. 
This iudt-od is a very alight amount of knowledge, but 
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yet tho name of tlio tribo is irortU recortling, M that 
of one lilii'ly to play u. grout part in the futiiro lii*lorf 
of llic IWvct. At Ikcnyo, u little lower (lottTi, Stanley 
iip|io;ii-s 10 !i;ivo liiifl pcm;i fiil intiffcoursQ iritH the p«oplo, 
but \\m\- ho conuimnicitotl with thcin doos not iijipesr, 
for i.:lrai-ly lii^ C:iiniil;ul int L'l'protcr had hcoomc u&eless: 
tlio infoniiutiou iicquii'od wua chiefly proper Qurnes, and 
rchitivo bir.c luid di:it:iiico, mid it is (wtonishing how much 
can bo done by ge&tui'fs, cpedally when the Langu:ig« 
hcloiigs to ono common I'umily, ojE which aoaie X,auguugea 
aru known. 



rv/. KU^'GA. 

Iu(lii':ilcs llio ]iiiigiia™o of the ilii-Ituuf;!! on ibv' Left 
b^uils ui 1I1.J Ivniigo i'urtlici- up sli'cam. TIil-iv wii!'-c:';.,s 
...■ V;:-!i.,-h;.-lK; ri:.-,>;inbkd tlic- ndvhJii- oi hu,-.., .r.,J 
.SKiiil.-y ,-alIa li:eiit the Ilouyiiyiiviiis. The Ca:nii".i..l 
iiilviprfUn' iilltinpied to i"^pen 11 cuuversiitioii \vi:li thor.i, 
iiikI only ]):irtiLilly siiceccdeil, Iw a Jliiht couiuioiKC-il, but 
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ploring, and which had conveyed him two degrees North 
of the Equator, was not the Nile, or Niger, but the 
Kongo, which enters tho Atlantic six degrees South of 
the Equator. Ilere also were found , four Portuguese 
muskets, showing that intercourse with tho West Coast 
extended thus far. 



IX. ITUKA. 

I follow Stanley higher up tho River Kongo to a point 
just North of tho Equator, where at Ituka tho war-cry 
was heard of Ya Mariwa, and a fierce fight took place, 
which rcndc?'ed all peaceful intercourse impossible. 

I liave thus picked up all tho stray words, or hints 
at the existence of a Language, along tho course of tho 
Kongo from its mouth to tho limit of the Field of the 
Western Branch of the Bantu Family. One word in the 
mouth of the Cannibal interpreter Katembo had a marvel- 
lous effect a long way down tho stream ; it was tlio word, 
*' Scn-ncn-neh," moaning Peace. Stanley mentions how 
this word was bleated out pathetically, and in one case 
repeated by a hundred voices from tho village on tho 
bank. The word " Cha-re-rch " was used for tho same 
purpose. I trust that these may be the words often used 
by the crews of tho Steamers now preparing to ascend this 
Iliver from Stanley Pool. 

Stanley makes some striking remarks about the mistake 
m:ulc in the expression so often used of the Silence of tho 
Forest, where so many minute industries are being prose- 
cuted by the in sect- world, whose hum and murmur aro 
distinctly audible. Silence is impossible in a tropical 
Forest. But OS regards intercourse with civilized Nations, 
a dead Silence has prevailed for Centuries in tho vast 
Region of Central Africa. Generations of men have lived, 
have shouted their hideous war-cries, waged their cruel 
wars, and practised their abominable customs, and the 
external world knows as littlo of tho sounds, the words, 
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and sentences, l)v means of wliicb tliev communicated 
tlieir ideas, as of the humming of their insects, and the 
howling of their beasts ; and yet they were men with the 
same necessities and instincts and capacities as their more 
civilized nei<>hbours. Ilere I take leave of Stanlev. It 
is in tho next generation only, when Envy and Detraction 
have been buried in his grave, perhaps in tlic heart of 
Africa, that his exceedingly great services will be appre- 
ciated. The old story of Columbus and the Egg comes to 
our mind. Any one could have found out the course of 
the Kongo, now that one determined man has found it out. 
His "Diirk Continent" is full of pathos, scarcely exceeded ;' 

by Dickens, of nobility of conduct scarcely equalled in tlie *" 

pages of Defoe. We think of Ulysses in the Odyssey, and 
Jason in search of the Golden Fleece ; of J^neas seeking \ 

his Country far to the West. No Romance is more ro- ^ 

inanlic ; no Voyage of Siudbad the Sailor more full of ■ ; 

livini? adventure. > 

I now turn to the Second Region of tho Xorihern Sub- •' : 

Branch of the Western Branch, which 'I have named the 
" Basin of tlic Gabiin-Ogowe and the adjoining Ccnmtry,*' 
extending from the Fourth Degree South Latitude to t!ie 
Fourth Degree of Xortli Latitude, with very ineonfider- 
able dc'ptli, as, with the exception of Do Biaz;^a's lato dis- 
coveries from the headwaters of the O^i^owe to ttie lvoni>D 
above Stanlev Pool, little is known bcvond the tri;!?s who 
find their wav to the Coast. One irreat diiiicultv here is 
the vast numucr of tribal names, but many ot tLe-o tribes 
<i)oak the same Language. Compiegue, froiii loci'.l in- 
quiries, states that eight tribes v/ith distinct nuiiios sp-vak 
the Pongwc Language, nine the Benga, two tlie Krle, and 
two the Fan, but the number of the individuals who speak 
the liittcr two far exceeds that of the others. Idoreover, as ' 

we advance into the Interior, we find onlv two leading" 
Languages, the Fan, spoken by the invading O^-hiba, and * 

the Benga, which is the Language of the ancient owneis 
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of the soil. Nearly all Europeans learn one or other of 
these four Languages, but there is entire ignorance of the 
Languages of the Regions behind. Marcho collected 
Vocabularies, and supplied Stanley with copies of sonic for 
the " Dark Continent." It api)eiirs that the tribes ad- 
vanced from the Interior to the Coast, pushing forward or 
breaking up their predecessors in their advance, who had 
become weaker owing to their comparative Civilization. 
It is asserted by some that on the Coast North of tho 
Equator the Ethnological and Linguistic boundaries are 
not the same, and that though the Languages belong 
unquestionably to the Bantu Family, the llaces are pure 
Negro. 

It is impossible to write with any certin'nty, or finality, 
but at this moment I record the following Languages in 
the Gabun-Ogow6 Region of the Northern Sub-Branch of 
the Western Branch of tho Bantu Family : 



X. YOMIIK. 

XL Kamma. 
XII. Kkle. 

XIII. ASHAXGO. 

XIY. OiiuxGO. 

XY. PONGAVE. 

XYL 0::oTA. 
XVII. Ok.axde. 



XVIII. Osaka. 
XIX. Adlma. 
XX. Umkete. 
XXI. Benga. 

XXII. SlIEKlAM. 

XXIII. Fan. 
XXIY. Naka. 



.V. YOMBE. 

Gu-^felt mentions the existence of the tribe of Ba-Yombc 
on the liiver Quillu North of Loango : wo find them also 
called the Ma-Yombe. By a fortunate chance Koelle 
gives us a Vocabulary of this tribe jjickcd up from a iv^^Q^ 
slave in Sierra Leone in his Polyglotla Airicana, wiiich 
c;.n without doubt be identified. AVo shall i>oou know 
more, as it is here that tlie French have fixed their basis 
for their advance to Stanley Pool. 
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XL KAMMA. 

Procecdinf^ Xorthwards on the Coast of the Atlantic 
reside the tribe of the ila-Gumba or Kamma. Its exist- 
ence as ii separate Language is testified by several Authori- 
ties, but J. 11. AVilson explicitly remarks, that it diverges 
somewhat from the Pongwe, and may be regarded as an 
intermediate betwixt that Language and those more to 
the JSouth. No specimens have passed under my eye. 



XIL KELE, 
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This is one of the four important Languages of this ji 

Ro^non, and is spoken by a tribe called by difierent ^j 

writers A-Kclle, l^a-Kele, l>a-Kalai, Di-Kolc, Kijili. For- jl 

luniilolv ii' is one of the Lan«j:ua£:e3 used and illustrated w 
by tl;(^ American Missionaries, who have .supj-liod a Gram- 
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mar and Vocabulary Kcle-En;rlish and Eni?Iish-Kele. , 

J. It. AVilson tolls us that it is more closely allied to the k 

i>cng'i than to any other. I)u Chaillu mentions the tribe .• 

as a Iai'i;-c and po^^'crIl:l one, v,-ide->pri-i ' internv!nc'l'-nl 
with otliLT tribes cliiefiy aL.uicr the LeniL Paver, Liit it 
lius n.) front to iho Ocean. It is a e'reat Cunnjiereial tribe. 

v.. 

]>owditc]i j;:vcs irom hearsay, or |;icked ap from slavv>, / 

tiie Xumorals of what he calls Kaili, but the Gcogra^'hical 

details leave no doubt of the identity, and the fact is ;■ 

^ * . - »'■ 

Lid-lod that they are Canni!)al. Koclle in Lis iViVU'jotta '• 

» ■- 1. 

Afrieana gives a Vocabulary of X-Kele or I>a-K(ie. JU./ck ■: 

alludes to it in liis Comparative Gmnnnar, and acc.>i'dir. 
to him Oi-Kcle is the Language and ]>a-Ko!e tlie people. 
Len/, aj^Min, calls them A-Kelle. The Giv.mmar above 
alludi'd to is the work of Preston and iJL'.-it, Missionaries, 
but it is e:l!tid by J. 11. "Wilson, who tclK us in the Pre- 
face, that ilic number of the population a!nj\u:its to oi;e 
hundred thousand, that the Language is clearly of the 
same family as the Pongwe, but diticrs materially, as il 
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has many more Declensions, and its Adjectives and Pro- 
nouns are consequently more flexible and complicated. 
It has but few of the Conjugations which form such a 
feature of the Pongwe, and makes little use of the Passive 
Voice. The verbal resemblances of the two Languages 
are not striking : one word out of ten is the same, or of 
the same Root. The orthography of the two is very 
difierent, and the Kcle in this respect is more like tho 
Languages of tho East Coast. 



XIIL ASIIANGO. 

The existence of this tribe is placed beyond a doubt in 
the rear of the Ba-Kclo. The A-Shira, and Ishogo aro 
mentioned in connection with them. Du Chaillu tells us 
that the A-Shira are a fine people, evidently a separate 
Kation, that their Language is difFerout, and that the 
speech of their King was translated to Du Chaillu. 
Clarke gives us a specimen of tho Language in a short 
Vocabulary. 

XIV, ORUXCO. 

I return to the Sea-Coast North of the Karnma and find 
tV.e Orungo, North of the Ogowe, in the neighhourlioocl of 
Cape Lopez. Koelle in his Polyglotta Afrioi'uia gives a 
Vooabularv of the Orun::o, which is unmistakeablv identi- 
ficd. J. R. Wilson in his Preface to the Second Edition 
of the Pongwe Grammar minimizes the diifcrence betwixt 
this Language and the Pongwe, and states that it is tho 
same Languiige witli only a fovr diiiering words, and a 
slight difierence of pronunciation. Compiegne indeed 
includes the tribe among those who speak the Pongwe 
Language. Du Chaillu mentions it distinctly as a separate 
Language. Until we have some Grammatical information, 
no decision can be arrived at. Xoelle found the Vocabu- 
lary so difierent that ho classed tho Language in a totally 
difierent Linguistic Cluster. 
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* 
A'K rONCWE, calUd also M-PONGWE, PO.VCOUEE. ■ i 

■ il 

Bowditcli states that Em-Pooncrwa is the native name 
of the Country of the Gabun River. J. L. Wilson re- 
marks that the Swahili and Pongwe are spoken on the 
East and West Coast in nearlv the same Parallels of P 

Latitude. One-fifth of the words of the two Lancruaffes *■ 

arc the same, or so nearly the same, that they can bo v 

traced to the same Root. They both enjoy a Commercial 
importance, but the Pongwe has not had the advnntago of 
contact with a strong Language like the Arabic, whicli k 

has made Swahili such a great Lingua Franca. Compiegno 
remark.i on the capital importance of the Pongwe to any ^ 

one travelling on the River Ogow6, or to the Efjuatorial • H 

Regions far into the Literior, for eight tribes habitually li 

use it. and eleven others understand it, and soi.^e nir>re are ,1 

not entirely ignorant of it. The Orungu and Kannna Jl 

tribes, though I have entered their Lan;;u;;Lres separately, • ^i 

arc stated by some to speak Pongwe with purity, but iliis (i 

does not exclude the possibility of their haviiii: a kin<Iri."l 
Lan2:uaQ:e of their own. J. L. W:lso:i, wl;o iia.l riTi.i.Io 
oppt.rtunities of knowiiig tliem, r<:?iia:ks iL,.: f.^r n-.-'-.'j 
than tvro Centuries the tribe has Icvn ciiir l'' u ::i Ci!..- 
merce, as Agents betwixt the Europcan.s a:: J the liitviior 
tribes, and were verv shrewd in bu>inc>>'. Thcv en 11 
tlicnivsclves Avoi^o or *^wise ones/' and have a LM'i-.it ir.iriv 
Proverbial Songs, Eables, and Traditions, and constantly 
reliOarfcC them. 

Their Language is amply illustrated. Delaporte picked 
up a Vocabulary and a few Sentences in 1S40 on board I 

ship from the mouth of a nephew of the King of Gabun. j^ 

In 1817 J. L. Wilson published at Xcw York a Grammar :• 

and Vocabularies, Pongwe-English and English-Pongwe, j 

of which a second and improved edition was published in li 

New York in 1S79. The French Roman Catholic Mis- 
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sionaries published a Grammar in French in 1875, and a 
Dictionary Frcnch-Pongwo and Pongwc-French, preceded 
by a Grammatical Note, in 1877 and 1881. Bleck notices 
this Language in his Comparative Grammar. Bowditch 
and Clarke give Vocabularies, the value of which is supcr- 
8e<led. Breston and Best in their Grammar of the KCle 
Language give a Vocabulary of Pongwe by way of com- 
parison. 

The French and English Grammarians both enlarge 
upon the beauty and capability of this Language. It is 
ricli, abounding in expressions, which exhibit such delicate 
shades of thouglit, that it is difiicult to translate accurately 
some words and sentiments. The Compiler of the French 
Dictionaiy shows how necessary it is to prefix to tho 
Dictionary a short Grammatical Note, otherwise it would 
be impossible to compile a Dictionary within any reasonable 
limits in the face of so many initial changes. The Radical 
only is given, and the Student must attain some knowledge 
of the principles, which underlie the Sti-ucture, before he 
can use tho Dictionars'. J. L. "Wilson writes that the 
Sti:dc-i:ts of the next irenei-ation will revel in the beauties 
of a LaiijjTiiago, as elaborate in Structure, and as mu>ical 
in tonc\ as any of the old imsj)i)ken Languages that delight 
the S(lu)!ar. The general Structure is marked by so 
niucli rf'^rulurity, exactness and prefi>ion, so much order 
and ])liii'.<:,pliic-al arranpr^mont, that it would require a long 
})eiii)d, a-; v.\ll a^ important changes in the outward con- 
dition of the people, to eftc^'t any matenal change in tho 
loading characteristics of their Language. The Vocabu- 
lary can be expanded to an almost tmlimited extent. It is 
not only expansible, but it has a wonderful capacity for 
cor.veying new ideas. The Jlissionaries were surprised to 
find with how much ease they could use it to convey 
religious ideas: there was no need to borrow foreign 
words : the Xew Testament and part of the Old have b(Kn 
tran-^lated into it. No doubt this description will ajiply 
equally to many, if not all of the Languages of the great 
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Caiitu Fainily, as the same Structural mcthud is iiihomit 
in Ihem all; liut it ia iuicrcsting, as the AmericitQ SohoW, 
wlio mukfa tlio remark, took a part in tho illustration of 
tljc tlircu Languages of tho Wtirt Bi'ancli, tho Poagin!^ 
Kclc, and Benf^ii, and liia opinion ia but an echo of that 
exjjro.s.scd by iho Oi'vinan S;:bolar of tho Ea»t Branch, 
Knipf, and the English SeLolar of the South Branch, 
Li\iiin&ionp, aTid tlicir uiiilod t«stiliiouy ia sulRtieiit to 
annihilate the hasty remarks (-f the nnloanicd PiirtugiuAc, 
who (IcMjrihe Liiiigiiages of the B&Dtu Family as incapalih) 
01 oxprcNsing noble Bcnfiments. 

^Viiiong the elders of the tribo there is a form of speech 
callwl tho liwii'ia or Dark Sayings, which cannot be 
niKlvrsti^T.-! by the iiiiinitiatod, allhonjih tLi; c.::z,-n.;i in..y 
be lield in uiJC'ii a.-.,si>n:bly. It is formed by chani^:;i>: AW.rti.s 
in i;n ai'hitiary Li^niuer, aud to no olc is the ^ei-i\'; -^nw- 
fidtd, who has not reached twenty-live- y^ars, uid thiii 
iuuKt an ciath of recri^ev. 



..■'V. OKOTA. 

T.. l!ie Er..-t of ihc P.ih_-wc :Mi^r.;,':r:ie nv.-: 
;■;]..■ of this iri:ue. ;;nd culleeieri u Vuc.ibai.-y 
,-;,!,■ oil the lif; b-ni'; !■>£ tlic Uiinwe. Xo ;•,>..;■: 
;.. ir L:,n;^::^iji\:' i!i\' uv.uhible. Il is >jid t-. r.-.; 



XVll. OK'AXDE. 

A Iribf of ilils n;iiLU-, called also Ohunde a-a.l F'; 
i. alhide'l TO bv L.11A the t^a^cIlor, as <lw.!{i:w , . 
l;iv,r M-uw6 aii.i b.jving u sv^wnite L..:.-;;;^.' : !.■ 
Tijai'-- 111 have lived among them. Conij.'iej^nc i::i 
ihis tiil,.: am.-n^' ihosi; wiid to speak the Bi-r.ga La:i.- 
but .Maicbt' supplied Stanley with a Vocabulary wl.ii 
puhlithcd hi thi; " Bark Continent." 
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XVIII, OSAKA. 



Lcnz mentions this tribe, who dwell South of tho 
Ogowe, as speaking a Language quite distinct from that 
of tho Fan and the Aduma, but resembling the K5lo so 
much, that his servants could communicate with them in 
thai Language, and suggesting the possibility that they 
are only a Branch of the wide-spread tribe of Ba-Kele, 
who imder diifcrent names are always pushing forward to 
the Sea. No specimen is given of the Language. 



XIX. ADUMA. 

Lcnz mentions this tribe residing South of the Ogowe, 
a!.l tlioy are mentioned also in the explorations of Do 
Enizza. Lcnz sUitc.> that tuoir I^ncruiiire is distinct from 
that of the Okande, and has little cnnnc\:tion with that of 
Osaka and Er-le : he found it difficult to collect a Vocabu- Q 
lary, because the people were «) shy; but Marche supplied 
Stanley with a Vocabularj^, which ho has published in 
tho *' Dark Continent." 



XV. UMBETE. 

Still further to the Ea-^t and Xorth of the Ogowe reside 
a tribe of this name : their i)o>ition is well dcMncd Geo- 
graphically. Koelle in his Polyglotta Africaiia gives a 
Vocabularj^^ of the B-Umbete, which can safely be 
identified. 

XXI. DENGA. 

I return again to the Coast of the Atlantic, and cross 
over to the Island of Korisko. The American Missionaries 
settled here, and Mackey, one of their number, has pub- 
lished a Grammar, a brief Text, and a Translation of a 
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portion of the IToly Scriptures. Macfecy rouiu-kt that 
l>et«*ixt tLo thi'ee Ltinguages, the PongTre, Sen^ nnd 
ICirlo, there are strikin;^' reacmblimctfs and important dif- 
foit'ncea, AMuming that thoj' origiaally spntiig £roia thu 
same coiniaoQ stock, it is difficult to iningino how the 
poculiiti-ities -n-erc introduced, which so striHuglv djs- 
tingiiish thom. They live in contact, trude lo^tbiT, and 
actually interimin-y ; jot the probahilitj' is, that they ha*-e 
not been in contact more ttmn half a Ceotury, and <Hie or 
tiro Centuries ngo they were widely sciiaruti-d. Sca«'^ly 
ony »if ibe elder men, who inhabited the LJand of KorliJco 
in \^'i~i, were bom thtre; they caiae &om the Contineut 
Xorth of the Bay. The tribe »eem4 tu haw moved gradii- 
aUv I'min 'he Interior, and eomo to the Co;i*f from a Xorth- 



:-] 



; " ■a'i>Rc'i-.ly. ■ Cami^i^^m''^- ~^.A '.-.'..-.. 
,■. ■rc-A tiiW, a^ ii4ii- it, -.-.nA Hi:r;.,i. w,.;i!.l . 
yu.-A-.Wi.v.U :..-. fur as tlio KiinKTil:!-, ^'J ;i-; to i:;. 
>.\ika, which will be entvred b^-'low as a ^^i.i.ratL' 1 
I; i> uiii[iitMlonably a Language ui frro..: i;i: 
lUffk alludes to it in his Coiapuiaiivc GriiT.i 
Cliii'iiC gives a A'ucabulary. 



.\:\7/. SHEK-IAXi. 

^[ackcy iu his Gramtnar of the Donga Laiiguago ro- 
iiarks that the tribes, who are but one remove Eastward 
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from Korisko Island, speak Languages materially different 
from tlie Bcnga, so much so that the ilbiko, Dibwo, and 
Balenge tribes inhabiting the margin of Korisko Bay 
cannot understand tho Benga Language, although all 
have certain features in common. Tho Shekiani tribe, 
and others closely attached to it, who speak various 
Dialects of the same Language according to Du Chaillu, 
occupy a portion of the sea-shore from tho bank of tho 
River Muni as far South as tho Ogowd. Among those 
Dialects we find mention of tho Mbiko. J. L. Wilson 
describes them as broken tribes pushed forward by the 
8tronge,r Ba-Kcle, who advanced from the Interior. It is 
impossible to arrive at any certainty, but tho position of 
the Skckiani is well ascertained. Koelle in his Polyglotta 
Africana gives a Vocabulary of the Seke, or Ba-Seke, 
which is with reasonable probability identified. Bowditch 
and Clarke give also Vocabularies. 

XXllL FAN. 

This formidable tribe is known as ^I-Pangwe, Pahuin, 
and Oshiba. J. R. "Wilson considers them as a most re- 
markable people : they have only recently crossed the 
Sierr^i del Cry.-5tal from the nnkno\%*n Interior, and settled 
upon thu head- waters of the Gabun, pushing forward tho 
Ba-Kcle and Sbekicini, and determined to have direct 
communication with the Ocean : they are very numerous, 
and strong, and Cannibals. They paint themselves red, 
possess certain arts, and have a circulating mediiun. They 
are, iu Wilson's opinion, probably the same people known 
as Jaga or Giaghi, who two Centuries ago overran tho 
Kingdom of Kongo. Too little is known of their Language 
to determine whether it is more nearly related to that of 
the Eastern or Western Branch. Lenz adds that they 
call themselves Fan, other tribes call them M-Pangwe or 
Oshiba, that they have their own Language, with a great 
many Dialects, which. can be distinctly observed. Tho 
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4=3 



ilif&cult fur -. 
other tribes <:-. 
tiuHM iluit nil o; 
will luivo in , 
eolloction oi ; 
Languii{;C ii'- 
ninnng ibcni.-^ i 
Diokcl still ].r. 
qac:itioiL H'Lo'.!i> 
bat J. K. M'Uv 
lliey aro tiiari; ■. 
to tlio >*ortIi-W 



1ie Luignags is very mnrlwd, and v&ry 
[ :rQpcan to imitate. Intcrptvten fiwa 
:■ .1 rattoh tiw oGcsat. Da Clmlla mcn- 

7 Lribu yidd to theoi, otul tlui St-Pon^s 
■ to aW Tlunr Laagnago u mch a 
r-iiii-floaiuljt that, tliough ba Icnon- tbe 

iiiild onC ODilcratiiod it, when spoloia 

'>. Tbs CMitba acconHas to bim vac a 
-i.f>r, and more gutturat It mi^t bo a 
' it noMy bcloags lo tba B&am Family, 
1 suppliu a Vocabulary, and •tatcs tbot 
^iljr alHed to the Xaka, their aeifliboun 
=i, tim to tb»Pwigin. 



: tliO Un!^u.-iir3 of 



Bii-XLiTca or B^i-Tong^ 









;ri tl.ti 'Cortii jr.i .South. Cl.irkt: 2:'.- > .>. Wo..: 
tiiils it a Di^U-ct of r-jill:! liiid I.-jljj. 
I.:;'.;c-u;!_^'o'iVc rt-a^h I'le Xorthorr; co-„Lir.c-? ■"■: 
<■: ;i,i; <.t.iiijr.-U-v,wJ, 01 the 2«"or'.^i.ni -Sul-L;-: 



I now apr.r-xidi tlie third Kegion c: tho ynrf::cTn Sib- 
Ilvjiitli ui t!ic- \Ve--tL-rii .iJruiicli, ibo Eiuiici-'JTi \i-y^M\.\.:.~ 
tl.Jr :-i.:i;!,U-irIi.,oa, ni^d t!.c I-::-d c: I"l:-;:.:;-!. i^ 
A'uy little is known tovond tiie ti-ibos of tie C<.ui; ; l.' 
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ono thing is knoAvn, that before wo reach tlic Old Kalabar 
Eiver, proceeding Northwards, we enter into a new World 
of Languages, which have been described in the Negro 
Group. Grenfell, a Missionary, who has acquired an 
intimate knowledge during a residence of seven years, 
stated in 1882, at a Mooting of the Tloyal Geographical 
Society, that the tribes, among whom ho had mixed, spoke 
many separate Languages, but all of the Bantu stock, but 
totally distinct from that of their neighbours at Old 
Kalabdr, who spoke a Language belonging to quite another 
Class. Somewhere on tho Coast, therefore, can be found 
a certiiin limit of the Negro and IJantu, and fortunately 
two distinguished Scholars have brought the two chief 
frontier Languages into sharp contrast, Saker, in his 
Grammar and Translations of the Holy Scriptures into 
I Dualla of the Bantu Family, and Goldie, in his Grammar 

j ^ and Translations of the Holy Scriptures into Ef ik of tho 

Negro Group, When we feel our way back into the rear 
1 of the Kameriin ifountains, and try to trace a line of 

demarcation of the frontier of the Bantu and Negro, we 
{ find that from paucity of Geographical and Linguistic 

• information the line must be arbitrary, and, if prolonged 

Ea'itward, passes throu;;h a totally unknown Il'.^gion. 
Comber, who had trav{-llcd round tho i-olateil Kamcruu 
Mount;;inM so lute as 1870, str.tes that tho Cuuntry to the 
La>tward ui his extreme point was the lea-^t known of any 
part 01 Africa, and a perfect blank in the most recent 
3Iaps as far Eastward as the Country of the Nyam-Nyam 
described by Schweinfurth. Chirke gives a great number 
of specimens of Languages said to bo spoken, but they 
cannot be localized, and must be excluded from the want 
of an entry in the Map. On tho other hand, Grenfell, who 
described with great care the Country round the Kamerun 
Mountains, told the Geographical Society in 1882 that the 
Quaqua, Lungasi, and Edea all speak their own Languages, 
which are more or less intimately related, and no doubt, 
if reduced to writing, the relationship would bo moro 
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apparent than is the case in oral use. Most of the people 
have some acquaintance with the Language spoken by 
their neighbours with whom they trade, but they seldom 
have ability to speak more than one Language besides \ 

their own. Here then is shown the existence of a whole j 

row of Bantu Languages, but he docs not give, nor allude ( 

to the compiling of a Vocabulary of one, and it is impos- . j 

sibic to admit them on the Schedule merely upon a | 

general stiitement, as they might prove to be Dialects of j| 

Dualla after all. The arbitrary line of division might !i 

be drawn, according to fancy, a little higher or a little i 

lower, and this will affect the last Languages on my jj 

Schedule, but they po&sibly are transitional, and it must }•: 

be remembered that many a';e of opinion that there are !i 

affinities betwixt the Bantu and Xegro Languages. 
Saker, a most esteemed Authority, in the Preface to 
his Dualla Grammar, notes the names of nine other 
Languages immediately adjacent to Dualla; buf, al- 
though tlicir names appear on the ilap, yet no Voca- 
bularies are jjupplied, and the aiiu.>ion to them is too 
vague to wurrant their entry upon the Schttlale. 



1: 



{ * 



Tlio followincc are the La'Jtruaqt ^ i»f tlii^ PvOirion of the y 

Xortlicru Sub-L ranch of the AVc-tcm Branch : 

XXV. EuivA. XXXIV. Bayox. i 

« 

XXVI. Dualla. XXXV. I'aii. j 

XXVII. WuRU. XXXVI. Ball-. j 

XXVIII. Abu. XXXVII. Xso. 

XXIX. Isuuu. XXXVIII. Param. , 

XXX. ItUNDu. XXXIX. Pexin. ! 

XXXL Bamroko. XL. Mklox, 

XXXII. KwiLLuii. XIJ. il-FC'T. 

XXXIII. Ku.xnu, XLII. Tikar. \. 

I- 
w 



.U 
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XLIII. Bute. 
XLIV. Ndoh. 

XLV. IIOMEXYA. 

XLVI. Papiyah. 
XLVII. Ngoala. 
XLVIII. Ngoten. 

XLIX. NlIALEMOE. 



L. Bagba. 
LI. Bakum. 
LII. Bamox. 
LIII. MiJE. 

LIV. BoNKEM. 
LV. BUMKE. 



XXV. EDIYA. 

The Island of Fernando Po is separated from the Main- 
land by a narrow sea, and its population is kindred to 
the people of the Kamerun Region ; and their aboriginal 
Languages have not, as in the case of the Canary Islands, 
been trodden out. From 1827 there was an English 
Settlement, and a Mission of the English Baptists from 
1S40 to 1846, when they were turned out by the Spanish 
Government, who claimed dominion over the Island. 
There were about twenty thousand aboriginal inhabitants. 
Clarke compiled a ^Grammar of what ho calls the Fcr- 
iiandian Language, and which I prefer to call by i\\o 
name of the tribe. To his Grammar are attached Sen- 
tences, Texts, and Translations of three Chapters of St. 
[Matthew. The Ediya are called also Bubi, from their 
form of salutation. Clarke gives the following Dialects : 
I. Batoti, near Clarence, the Capital of the Island, and 
the best known ; II. Bani ; III. Bakaki ; IV. Balilipa ; 
V. Boloko. Thompson, of the Niger Expedition, who 
gives a Vocabulary, declares that there are ten Dialects 
mutually unintelligible. Bleek notices the Language in 
his Comparative Grammar. 



XXVI. DUALLA. 



I cross back to the Mainland, and round the skirts of 
the lofty Kamerun llountains I find the Dualla Lan- 
guage spoken. The Missionaries expelled from the Island 
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oefaLlisTiod tliemsclvus licre amidst a numerows people, 
whofio Liinguago thej- reduced to writing, and in wliioh 
they traiialutcd the Scriptiire and published EJucatioiial 
mid lluligioua Books, In the Report of tho Ni^jor Expe- 
dition 13 a cojiious Vocabulnry by Thompson, but Sakor, 
a Sliasionary, printed ;it the Baptist Press on tho 
Kaincvim Itiyer in ISGvl a Grammatical Note of con- 
siderable extent and a Vocabularj'. It was intended to 
form H busia for u complete Gmmmar, and to assist 
3Iission:mcs, but nothing further UlB appeared. 

The Duidla appear to have been immigrant* from the 
Interior, and their sc'tlemeata do not extend baj-ond 
thirty miles from the Co;i8t. They formerly ■vrore great 
filai-e-dealcra ; and among the slaves at Sierra Loone, 
EuL'lle foui;d two who spokij tho Lar.i;u^gc, j:id ho 
ri-'COi'vls a Yooi.biiiary in his Pulyjlotia A;'rii.\'uia. Chtrke 
>lvc-ii a A'ooabalary in his SpL-ciratns, lilvok ;il!::dej to 
ihi-i I.;ui|^;i;igo in his Comparative Gr.ur.Tiir.r. Cinrke 
!:iv..- a Vocabuhirv of Baluii- (in thrc-.- Di^J.-.-.s I. I.ur.i- 
\-:.'.r., II. Xdi;;n-" III. Kikkil, K.-i. :.-.i iOk., -.vl/.-li 



1.. 1)„. 



j: -J ;!_'(.'- in ;ip, I do not ft-ul ju' 
^i>p;.r.iti.' LangiM^o^, whci. pre 



xxi'ii. wuRU. xxrin. abi. 

Siikcr makes such explicit mention of ihcs? tw.j L:ra- 
gu.i-cs spgkon by iribt's iu imraediulv' jiixt,ii).i-i:i':U ivi'.h 
th.o Diiall.:, cl;;s.-it;g tbc:ii with Other woll-knoun I.uti- 
guugfs ;ind giving their XuniemiH, tba: ii is imposiible 
tlutt tluy e;in bo omitted. GrenfJI exhibits thfir phicc 
in tile Mup, and remarks that each oi th^ tu-o trinc-s 
sjK.ik thcii- o-.vn Language. "With regard to the Abu, 
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it 18 noted that the Ba-Sa, a tribe whoso locality is 
fixed, speak nearly an identical Language. 

XX/X. JSUBU, 

Immediately adjacent to the Dualla, towards the North, 
dwell the Isubu, who speak a different Language. Saker 
mentions in his Grammar of the Dualla that it is strongly 
affected by the Languages to the Northward, which arc 
not Bantu Languages: so far it must be a transitional 
Language. They are also called the people of Bimbia. 
It is stated that the tribe has been greatly reduced in 
number, and is nearly extinct through the baneful effects 
of War and Witchcraft, and that Dualla is taking the place 
of Isubu. One individual was found among the freed men 
of Sierra Leone, who supplied Koelle with a Vocabulary 
of his Mother-Speech for the Polyglotta Afrieana, and 
iloyrick, a Mii^ioiiary, printed in 1854 a Grammatical 
Note and a Vocabulary of this Lan^ruacrc. I have failed 
to get a copy of the former, and have only secured a por- 
tir.Ti of the- l::ttor, and a few fragments of a Piimer, 
alrhou^'h the kindiies'^ of frieiK^s was exerted at Eimbia 
on the Wt'vt C.iit 01 ^Vfricn t^ find one: it hus even been 
as-crtod tl.Lit nnne ever existed, but Block's Catalogue of 
the Groy Library of Cape Town records the existence of a 
p"/t:on of a GniMmaticTil Note bv Merrick edited bv 
Su^'ccr I>-Jr, v.-bf'jh is utilized in Bleek's Comparative 
GiMmii.ar. Sji-jL-iia-ns of I'Iducational work.s, and a Trans- 
la -ion of a 2)ortion of the Scriptures have been printed in 
1846-1848 : therefore there is a sufficiency of Texts. 
Clarke also give specimens. 



XXX, RUXDU. 



Is spoken by a tribe dwelling on the boundary of the 
Negro Language-Field. Koelle gives a Vocabulary in 
the Polyglotta Africdna. They are called Mu-Hundu, or 
Ba-Hundu. 



/ • t ' , . » - . 

* 

i;m .. U,if^ ivin/ t;f t'.vixf. t}*^' ifi.>i;ii tains aLcI th«j 1 
fl»n OM K.iKi^^r itiv«;r, tluw on the extreme froiiti 
of flm iJiintii Liinpfiia^o-Field. In the Xarrative 
Ni^;-''!* Kxpcdition Thomp.^on gives the Xumcrals 
l,:in^tiii^'M, wliidh corrou]Kmd no closely with tl 
I^ulm anil I)iJ»lla un to warrant the idea that it 
I)iiilM('(. of tlmsn Lfinjfun;;c«. Yet when Comlvr, 
iMM'ii'nrrd M:\iIonary, knowing the Dinil!;!, tr. 
*)u«Mj^»li till' triln', lio j'nuiid iiu unuii>t.ikeal.»ly u 
I. .ni*\iiu:r. .nid IukI a n« vc^-^ity for an intiqii'ir, 
m!1.ii inr.niiii'; iMn !>«• pul \\\^ti\ \]\k UjVk^w :::-;: t.r::.r 
ili..' \\\i\)\ ht* vtaihid tho Coinjtrv 01 the llii-Kv;:* 
» I ..;:... irlv t'»'in»«l a h'W wlu» knew l)an;l«ok\ ,. 
. ■• ...w -uiir wit^: ?!io r».i-I\<?:.«Iu ho 1:»;<1 to >u' : •.• 
•. '!« r;'v p«i* i.i'ion \u ili- n,.4:iuvT: i*o ^!> la ::. !» 
! I. \ .«l^^M^uo^,'^ tr*»n^la'v'vl hit Wiir^Ix jtito Ik.v;! !:. 
\\s .^ wvvv «^^\in tran^latod intv> Kuu'!u. 
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XXXIII. KUNDU. 

In his journey round tho Kamoruns, on leaving the 
Countrj'' of tlio Bamboko, Comber found upon tbe frontier 
of the Ba-Kundu that even to his well-seasoned ear tho 
Language was unintelligible to himself and his interpreters. 
Fortunately some of the Ba-Kundu were found, who knew 
Buniboko, and, as described above, ho had to submit to a 
treble interpretation. No specimens have come to hand, 
but I cannot doubt as to the independent existence of tho 
Language, and can only assume that it belongs to tho 
Bdntu Family, as no suggestion to the contrary is made by 
Comber. 

XXXIV. B AVON or DA- YUNG or BAIOH. 

Koello in his Polyglotta Afric&na gives a Vocabulary 
collected from one of a body of fifty frecdmen from this 
District. Of its Geographical position there is no doubt, 
and it is of interest and importance as upon the line of 
demarcation betwixt the B&ntu and Negro Language- 
Fields. It falls below my arbitrary line, and is entered 
as Bantu. Clarke in his Specimens gives a Vocabulary. 
Baikie made an independent compilation of a Vocabulary, 
from a Native of Baion, whom he met in Fernando Po, and 
compared it with Koelle ; it is published in his ** Explor- 
ing Expedition.'' 

XXXV. PATI or BATL 

The tribe who speak this Language dwell in immediate 
contact with the Bay on. Koelle in his Polyglotta -Ifri- 
cana gives a Vocabulaiy of what he calls Bayon of Pati, 
treating it as a Dialect of the foregoing: there were 
eleven of this tribe at Sierra Le6ne. Baikie, when at 
Fernando Po, came into contact with one member of tho 
tribe, and he had to communicate \\Ix\l ^lmsi \!^\^x3.'^ ^ 
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B^yon interpreter, as he only spoke his own Language. ? 

Baikio remarks that the two Languages have affinities and I 

belong to the same Cluster. Clarke also gives in his Speci- 
mens a Vocabulary of Bati. 



I 



J 

XXXVI. BALU. XXXVII. NSO. XXXVIII. PAR AM. ■ S 

XXXIX. PENm. XL. MELON. \ \ 

As stated above, an arbitrary line has been drawn from !; 



the Coast to the Land of the Nyam-Nyam, and those 

names which fall South of the line are for the sake of 

recording their existence entered as Bantu, if evidence ; \ 

sufficient can be produced to enter them at all. Now the « \ 

Geographical position of the above five names is recog- j f 

nized, and Koelle in his Polyglotta Africana supplies \ >. 

Vocabuhirics, and they must therefore be entered. It is 

to be hoped that future expeditions into the Interior from 

the Dualla Country may supply further information. 



■I 






« 



!i 
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XLL M-FUT, •! 

M-Fut is identical with E-Filt, and M-Bafu, as far ^ 

as can be ascertained, but there is groat difTicuIty and no 
certainty. Goldie in the Preface to his Eti'k Dictionarv 

mentions E-Fut, which would iinplv that the Lun::ui:i;'c was . „ 

spoken near the Efi'k on the Cross River. Xr.tlle ivi his ; -}, 

Pol^'glotta Africana gives a Vocabulary of ]M-Fut or Ba- ' ?! 

Flit, mentioning, on the authority of the released clave i | 

whom he examined, a different locality, and the f:ict that ! \ 

they were Cannibals, and the women leaf-wearer.-. Kilham j | 

gives a Vocabulary of Fot. Clarke gives a A'ocabulary f i 

of Fot, M-Fot, and an adjacent tribe Ban^abiit. Barth . 'j 

in his Travels identities M-Bafu with il-Fut, and places ' |l 

them on the Cross Iliver, which would a^rree with Goldie*s ! { 

E-Fut. Notliing but local inquiries \n]l clear up the dis- i I 

crepaucy of uame and locality. Hutchinson, a long resi- ! j 
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dent on this Coast, remarks that tho M-Bafu wore a 
people on tho other side of tho Kwa, some of whom were 
brought as Slaves to Old Kalabar. Goldio in tho Preface 
to his Dictionarv enters Ekoi as another Laniruasre. 



XLIL TIKAR alias TEKA, 

Is represented by a Vocabulary compiled on tho spot 
by Von Bary, and the position is fixed. Barth in his 
Travels alludes to the name among the Languages of 
Adamawa. 



XLIII. BUTE, 

Koclle in his Pol)'glotta Africana supplies a Vocabu- 
lary : its situation is fixed, liarth in his Travels alludes 
to the name among the Languages of Adamawa. 



XUV. NDOn. XL V, MOMENYA. XL VI. PA PlYA if. XL VI L 
NGOALA, XLVIIL NGOTEN, XLIX. NJIALEMOE. 
Z. BAGS A. LL BAKUM, LIL BAMON. 

These nine Languages are added for tlio following 
reasons. Their Geographical position is well defined, and 
Koollc in his Polyglotta Africana has supplied Vocabu- 
hiries. As stated above, the Field of the ICa.storn Section 
of the Niger Group is bounded on the East by an im- 
palpable lino, which separates it from tho Northern Sub- 
Branch of the 'Western Branch of tho Bantu Family. 
The lino of demarcation is well known on tho Coast Fast 
of the Old Kahibar Biver, West of the Kameriin ^loun- 
tains : thence I have drawn an arbitrary lino into tlie 
totally unknown Berions of Central Africa. In the 
course of the preparation of tho Language-map, it was an 
anxious matter to decide whether such and such a name 
was to be entered above this line in the Southern Section 
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of tho Xigor Sub-Grocjp of the Ifogro Group, or iu tbo 
Nfirthcrn Sub-Branch of the Western Branch of the 
Buntu Family. After a eorcful examitiaUoa of tho Vi^ 
cuiitilarics (and I Lave rcpostodly stated that a TocabuLuy 
hy itself is not coiicIujuts CTulenoc}, it hu been decided 
to cDtcr tlicsc Tutmc^ in tho B&nta Fntnily. 



in/. MBE. L!V. aOSA'EM. ZK BVMKE. 
Vocabularies of "SViic aod Bamte aro suppIiGd bj* Koello 
and Clurkc, and tLcir place has booa identified on tho 
llap, and bein^ inrormixed with the preceding niiti^ 
tl.oir Clusxifiuution fuIloM tlieit t3M, Of BonkCm Ihtle 
is known. 

I Uius ilr:i\v to a close ray long account of llie T. :; i ;:.■:::. i^o: 
of tilt- IJAntu Fiimily, aiiiountingto one hundred ami Mxiy- 
fi;;lit ill M, [lud I leave it to future stuileiils X^.^ correct the 
iiitrifs, (ill u[) Uio gaps, and jimplifv the iiilV)nii;i!iiiii. Tlio 
l)uii:idary ,m ih.- tii.t-Coast both on ilie Va<.: -..vA \\\<l 
U ptvily .■h'urly ni.irkid, hut to dr:i\\- the IJiio ■■: '.•.\:y.v:.-- 
jiliii.i IVom Sf:. to Sua '/im^^^ sc-oiie l.i the w'.ll^-: i;.:)- 
jriliiiv, ;ind pvaclicc to tho frte^st b;ind. Il .vill W k.o 
Work d:' Ihc c.vplorcrs of the no.-;l quarter of a (Viiiury. 

And hero I take leave of Koelle, wlio h^-i hocn tho 
(■oni[iaiiion of my w-ay over such a va.st luva IVoir. liie 
i:iv, r Scneiji'd on ihc "We-t Coast to Kilinniiii on \\\it 
i:,Mi C.visl. " JIU Poly-Uitta Africdna is a -.voua. nul :>:..! 
nla^'.(.■l■ly pirfornianco. Xo other town iu the Wurld hut 
Si^: ra J.eonc eotild Intvo supplied svicti n varioiy oi I,au- 
piiaiTfs. and llic opportiniily can never occur iij.na, as 
the idd ;rL.nen-.lion has died out. and the now i.;io kr,o>.v-i 
i.miiiii;,' \)\i\ Knlrli^h. And in parting I \\<.y,:\': -y\Ai io 
.=..v a l;i;id wor.l'aboul Clarke. KciUe^h..."; ii,o ; .'.v.;-::.-,- 
of iho nnliniil.Hl rosonrces of tho Church yi'.-\..:-..r:y 
S>i.;ii;v ;o tonipilo iu England his Voerdiularii^, .::.<'. his 
I,r.:i:iu,i^:;. -n;;'.p. and 1 have boon ahle to i:..-:c al'. V.a: 
four oi the- iiamos meiltionod. He givoi the n:;n:-j .-i:.d 
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tlie history of the slave whose brains ho picked, and 
clearly used great caution. Clarke has merely published 
the jottings down of his Xote-Book, in an exceedingly 
brief manner, without quoting his Authority, or supplying 
a Language-map, or giving full and detailed particulars. 
The consequence is, as I mentioned in page 28, I havo 
had to give up his Lists in despair; b ut none the less do I 
tender him my best thanks for his devotion to the Peoj^lc 
of Africa, and their Languages, at a time when no one 
cared for them. 




CUAPTER Xm. 



VI. HOTTENTOT-BUSHMAN GROUP. 

I ji.ivE resisted the suggestion of Lepaim in the Profaeo 
to Lis Nuba Grnminar to elnsl tbese JjKagaaacs in Ute 
IlaiuiHc Group, Following P. ^tulUr and X. Halu), I 

couitiiute a separate Group, aad take the opparhaiitr oi 
ciiliirjinj its diiueiisions, so ai to p'.vcf'p lu ci-rt.-ui \uh -. 
s^c:ikii!^apjijrentlyLan3uiiges, wliicli diii'iT l-ui""'1v iroiu 
3iiy ab'ivo described. It mav be ns^uiiud ibu: lIiL'.-e wepo 
iilii'ritrliiiil Itaccs iii Africa, wbicli hinv hwa j'ii-!n.rl t« 
ihe K!.:,'Iil and Lofl, to ibo 5Ion!il:;i:r JliAi<^-, i\t liitf uu- 
h' -IiSiy fjlt'n, ilio R'^fit aii.l i!ie ?I.,r;i-s by i':..- inv„-:oii 
c'l' 'All' nv>Ti^ ptAveriul JUw^^'i frcri I'n.- X.>r:ri, ii-!:-':.'.r ot 
A-:n::c, or Negro, or mixid lK,.j.I. T!if-o rL'!ni.,.:>:- havi* 
^,:rvlvi.ti iu many p:irls ..if tbe Cfiliiiuiii, am! uK :JIudfJ 
lo by travellers and iln^ioii-irics, ?;i ijiiLliaii-s a*. IT;uiU-r», 
nr Xoaiuds or ii settled Jowo i:i Vill-^i.'-, .t* II.';.:-. \\\- 
Li^ii iiiaiiy iiishmt-Ci of this in Uriiisli India, a:. 1 .r.\- ..::ly 

li'.ider Iingli:-h liule. In Africa C'Vi,'ry thing ii on a !uri;.r 
scale r.s rcgai-ds area, and tbe infonuatioa .'■tiU iiit.iro dii:i. 
Where such inferior Ilact-s have r,(lypLL<l tlie L.ni^iiiijro of 
ihuir siipcrioi-rt, they refjtiiro no iiotlci; in tl.is Hwk ; but as 
l;;r ;is I i-.m .jadLj-c, iLo Luiiguagt;^ of tl:c triWs '.vl.i^h viU 
y.-.'S liiidor IlLviciv ara ditlereiit: they speak il:^::r ov.i: 
priiiiitivo Laiisjtuige coocurrontly with that of their 
Coiiqiiei-ors and Masters. 

Tlitve is one Linguistic Feature conn-jcted v/iih tbe 
pi'oiniiient 31c::ibers of this Group [though, iiiJcu.i, it is 
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found in other parts of the African Language-Field, and 
even of the World at large), whii^h requires notice. I 
allude to Clicks. They are sounds formed by Inspiration, 
or simply Ly the air in the mouth itself. These inarticu- 
late sounds, adapted to the purposes of speech, are thouglit 
by one writer to bridge over the gulf betwixt the S^xxjch 
of 3Ian, and the cries of Animals, and that we may see 
in them the survival of those primeval uttenmces out of 
which Language was bom. Perhaps all will not go so 
far as that. 

ITerodotus says of the Etliiopian Troglodytes — yXcoaaav 

Be ovBefjuTj aXkr^ ircLpofLOirpf vevofAuccun aXXa rerpLycuTi 

KoOajrep al wxrepiBe:. — IV. 183. "It sounds like the 

screeching of bats." And Pomponius Mela says of the 

same, " Strident magis quam loquuntur.*' — I. 8. Pliny 

in his Book VII. 2, translates the passage of Herodotus. 

Dap]Kjr in his Travels, 1G20 A.D., remarks that the 

Hottentots speak mii Kluchhen like Calicut Hens. I think 

we need not go further back for the origin of the word 

than the clucking of fowls. It must be remembered that 

expiratory sounds, however harbh and faucal, must bo 

deemed to be Consonants. There are Dental, Cerebral, 

Palatal, and Labial Clicks, some of which are described 

as resembling the interjection of annoyimco on the part 

of the owner when china falls, the drawing of a cork, 

the gi\'ing of a kiss, and the sounds of eucourngement to 

a tired horse. Those who have attended to the subject 

describe carefully how thcjie sounds are produced : they 

are not, as Norris supposed, to play the part of Tones 

in a Monosyllabic Language, as Tones exist besides. 

There appears to be a contiigious nature in these Clicks, 

as some of the Bantu Tribes, the Ama-Xosii, the Ama- 

Zulu, and the Ba-Y6ye, have caught some of thcni, anri 

Barrow remarks that some of the Boers affected similar 

sounds in pronouncing words of their own Language. 

But the feature exists elsewhere, independent of so- 
caUed contagion from the Khoikhoi and San, both of 
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wboiYi, no doubt, have this characteristic. Tutshek re- 

inarkocl it in tho Galla Language of the Uamitic Family. 

Ik^traiiio, at the Oriental Congress at Florence 1873, I 1 

remarked in my presence that it was found among tho \ ) 

Negro Languages of the Blue Nile. Krapf observed it in \ \ 

the Swahili Language of the Eastern Branch of the Bdntu \ \ 

Family. Felkin remarked the same phenomena in a Nuba ; i| 

Language spoken in Dar Fertit. Similar Linguistic ; jj 

features are reported in the Languages of North and South 

America, in tho Caucasian, and in some of the ilelanesian 

Languages. 

I subdivide this Group into three Sub-Groups : 

A. Khoikhoi Sub-Group. 'j 

B. Helot Sub-Group. 

C. Pygmy Sub-Group. 

A. K I 10 IK HO I SUB-GROUP. 

So much has been wriitcn about the Klioikhoi Ethno- 
loji-icallyaiid Linguistically that I have only to rec;T[>!tulate 
bricilv, and refer to the orif^inal works. It was at the 
iii.'^tigation of Wil^jeu, the friend of Leibnitz, and a Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, that the first i?pc'chnens of the 
IloUentot Lau^uairo wero written down bv Wree-.le and 
Grcevenbroek at tlio Cape IGOL Fr:t>oh in hi> Book 
c:i the Native Itacos of Soulh Afric:., and Wait:: in his 
Anthropology of Wild Eaces, have gathered together all 
the scattered notices in the German Laiiguago, i»nd have 
been followed by other writers on the General Subject 
Thev call themselves Khoikhoi, the ^Icn of ^fon, and it 
is hard upon them that a name of contempt should have 
stuck to them. Prichard forty years ago records that 
the name Hottentot was a corruption of the name of an 
extinct tribe, Ilouteniqua, but the reply to this is that \ » 

the Roots of such a word are not found in any of the 
Languages of tho neighbourhood. "We find the name in 
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di£cTcat forms oi* spsUrr; in early Tritors, uU it Iir.3 
K rrli.l ioTTi to Ilottt-ty:, z=A T, IlaJin, ::. Lis Triiiii-Giiaai, 
p^ii.lisa'sd ia 15?1, ^IrejiLe Utcs; opiaion; and when it 
i^ rc-coUec:ad tint tha: Scholar iras bom and bred among 
tbc TlotUi-iitotJ;, his Failier having boon a Mi^i.mjry 
anio^r tli' ra, iLit he kziew ihe Lii^'Ujjc as his J[j:;.«r- 
Sp-:-i:-;h, jr.'l La* ictc^s to all tr.o iCCiiiTitlntfJ ki:owli.Jge 
cf c'!.:rs, Ls Lr^Tunsz a- tie Library o: Sir Giwr^ Grey 
a; C-7e T^iTTz, hi* opinion o::grit to be acccpt^'d. It is 
t'ii=. \-::zx the Datoh Kt:brs cs;!cd thcai so on acconut 
of :a:ir Lari^Ti-i^e abounding with curious sounds, as it 
Ci-rtr.icly (!■>:•=. Ilotter.iot, or KiitUn:-!:, inca:;^, ir. Fris:;in 
or I.jv G:TSi-n, ■'.'; qusck." I>ipp-;r :a his Travtis, pub- 
li-'r.!?il l'j~'', at A5r,<t;ri;::n], sts:;s :lia: the Duto'a ;;}>r/.iod 
tbe w>-ri ;i t;;c- tribe as a reproach, because they str.m- 
mered unl siutterc^ wiih their tonjue. Other names 
ccc^T in ci \r.c'-!on wirh :hc Ho'-tentci : their ivto Wiiing 
trib-s ;.r^ •:- ^i.:..-: -\ :i:c K .m. T:..^y aroe..:', I I.::Tti 
crLi-. :y ::.^:7 l.\\:.\ :.t:^Ll nr?. CvVu::. 5,::.:ivi>ioi;s 
LTv v--V.> ! r?ri.i;ij or 1'.:.^: -ni, "i^inj ti. the i:i;i..-:iiixT;ire 
of ill.:- 1,1. 4 o: l!:c Dut,;h and IIoltc:itot, and OrI:;ra, 
■n-hiih .Tjc.rrfir™ To Hil.n i^ to bo tr.u^id b:.tk to tlie 
rriri:o r.i a Dt::';!i :r::f!-:r. who cumc ir ■:.! B.ii.ivia :a IT'^0. 
A Xcj7-j I;^co en the AVe-: Const l;=s bc-i fulrluoJ br 
j!io V;;::,.. :,;i:; La^ ncl-:i-,t^/! tL^ir I,:ingii;. ~e, and is called 
Diiii-.a or "Conquered." This term has, witii the addition 
of a SuiHx, bc-en extended as " Dania-ra " to a Bantu tnbo 
who have no concern whatever with it ; and sometimes 
t!;e Dnma, who speak the Hottentot LanguaLfo, are cillcd 
KilUDr.iiiara, in contradistinction to the Ilcrero, who 
ere Bantu, and arc called Cattle-Damara. As stated in 
Chapter I., all Suffixes are rigidly excluded from Lan- 
guage-names in this work. 

There are five Dialects, I. Xama, II. ITora, IIL tho 
debused variation used in the Capo Colony, IV, the varia- 
tion used in the E;istem Provinces, V. Damn. But tho 
Language has greatly affected tho Dutch Language spoken 
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in South Africa, anil, as already tuentioncd, tlia South 
Atiimn DiJctt of tlie Dutch Language bills fair in tho 
struggle for lifo to c;;tcrmiaaie the Ilotloatol Litnguagc 
They are not, however, a decreasing Eace. "W'aiigtsmann 
Ciilculatcs their number at three huiitlred aail tiftr ttou- 
8:1ml, ;i:i(l the Xaitia are high-spirited, Vfagiii^,- equal war 
ivith thiiii- iioigbbours the Uerero. Still, in weighing 
their present with the: past, thoy must be pronouacwl to b« 
a rcc;ci!ing Kaec, and :is a fragmeal of a great iiidigaio&a 
Populytion, which oiico iprcod over the whole k-ugth of 
.ViVica, The real JlottcWota are yotlow in colour, and 
Xomnils, pos:::<;«;in^ Inrge herds of cattle. That the Laa- 
giM;jo ill process of time will be toUUy extiii;;iii»ilod, Mid 
rei.hii^L'd b_v Dutch, cannot be doubted. The Directors of 
tilt i;!ic'.^i^h Society, who occupy Grut X;n;'4--;.!-r..-,--.rI, 
wTJtc iii I-'^S2 to the British aii'l Forci^'ii UILIl- .'"x-ii-iy 
ri) ;:-r<:?l jny further priarine of Uool;; of thi' OIil Ti;-1l- 
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liarities of tlio Ilottcntot Language, as spoken in the 
Eastern Province by the Gonaqua, now scattered in 
Kafir-Land, but he relinquished the undertaking as far back 
as 1844, in consequence of its apparent inutility. The 
fifth Dialect is that of the Dama, called licrg Dama-ra 
in Ilercro-Land. Their proper name is Ilawkoin ; the 
Nama call them Qhondama. They are an Ethnological 
puzzle, in something akin to the Bushmen, loving the 
solitude of the desert, and not caring for dwellings, pos- 
sessing flocks, and skilful in gardens and agriculture ; 
small of stature, and oppressed by the Herero and Xama, 
numbering thirty thousand at the least, according to 
Palgrave. Some of them are conveiis to Christianity. 

The Grammar of this Lanjrun^e has been ilhistrated 
by a considerable literature. In addition to the early 
Vo;aLi:iarif>, which are super>«lcd, we have Grammars 
of the Xama Dialect by Wallmann, Tyndall, and T. Halm, 
mp.de in the Fit-Id, accomp:mic-d by Text.-, S<,ntenccs, and 
Yt'cabularies. The 2scw T<>tament and r>alms liave b(:en 
trar.^iatc-d in the Xama Dialect. DIeck enumerates many 
Arorks in ^Lmuscript in the Grey Lil>rary of Cape Town. 
F. Miillcr in his Universal Ethnolr-ev and his Outline 
of Philology (Gennan), T. Ilahn in his Tsuni-Goam 
(Engli.sh), De Charcncy in a French Periodical, Ilove- 
lacquc in his Collected Essays, Lepsius in his Nuba 
Gn;mmar (German), Xorris in Priohard's Natural His- 
tory of ITan, Bleek in the Catalogue of Sir G. Grey's 
Librar)', and Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages, have given second-hand Grammatical Notes 
of the Language generally ; and Wuras in Appleyard's 
Grammar of the K4fir Language has given a Grammati- 
cal Note of the Kora Dialect. 

Contrary to the assertion of F. Miiller that the liaii- 
guage is agglutinative, T. ILihn in a letter to my address 
states that it is strictly Monosyllabic, and that every 
Root ends in a Vowel. It uses exclusively Suffixes and 
postpositions. It has threo real Grammatical Genders and 



^ , ou .u Mf eiprcsa aaaitiODal meanings, it has 

Tones. There is an extensive oral literature of SoEg 
Animal Stories. Ilahn considers it a lii™lily dove 
Language, and anytkiug but ilie mere jargon whicl 
oarly Dutch settlers fuacicd it to be. 
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I quite ^i^mit tii:;t the ccnstilutiMi c{ this ^uVOrot 
a dvparturv from mv Geographical nu/'hotl, \>\. \ CAl 
help ii. I kiioH' ot* iio other modo of prei^eniing Mr 
ftcti which catmot be Mnillc^ I coco ih< fiilLw 

T. Six. VII. KAWtCnE. 

II. BlMlM«C. Vlir. Xt-IA. 

III. I.VtA. IX. NlV 

IV. DcvKMis*. X. V«?n\, 
V. Sabw*. XI. Tr4. 

VI. K-i.\KAia. XJI. Mcxm/E. 
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either in physical appearance or anatomy. In his Tsuni- 
Goam, published since the above letter, he recognizes that 
the yellow Race of South Africa consists of two Branches : 
he would apply tho term Hottentot to the whole Race, 
based as that name is on Linguistic Peculiarities, and call 
the one branch Khoikhoi, and the other San. lie admits 
that the latter suffer every indignity and cruelty ut 
the hands of the Khoikhoi, and yet they are nearest of 
kin to them. As to their Language, he remarks that 
they lack the derivative and formative elements of tho 
Khoikhoi Language : if they ever had tliom, they have dis- 
appeared, or are so distorted as to defy all analysis; but 
when tlic Vocabulary of the two is compared, there 
remains no more doubt as to their primitive Relationship. 
F. iliillor writes to me in 1883 that after studying tho 
Materials sent to him by T. Ilahn he has modified his 
previousl}' expressed opinions, and has arrived at tho 
convicti(m that the Khoikhoi and San belong to each 
other. Pri chard twenty-seven years ago liazarded a similar 
opinion, based u^wn the personal inquiries of Andrew 
Smith, that the San were of the same Race iis tho ITottentot, 
and originally spoko tho same Language. They arc 
however Hunters, and have been long separated from tho 
])astoral ITottentot : they were first known to Europeans in 
1 G8'j, and they were much in the same state two Centuries 
ago, as they are now : they were called San, the meaning 
of which according to Prichard is '* pauper." Ilahn 
however has not yet found the meaning of the Root. It 
is assumed, that every tribe had on its outskirts poor, 
scattered and broken fragments of Helot tribes. This no 
doubt is true; but tho argument brought forward by 
Prichard goes further than perhaps is warraTited. How- 
ever, all seem to admit that the Language of the Khoikhoi 
is at present totally different from that of the S4n. 

Block was engaged busily working at his San Dictionary 
up to ten o'clock on the night of August IG, 1875, and ho 
was suddenly called away on the following morning. In 
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IIm CaXa\apie at Sir Gsorga Gr^* libtuy, f&a Com^an- 
tifv Gnmnur of Sootb Afrieka IgigwagM. aM hii 
Report* [Kblubftl bjordsrof tbeOovemmaa o! tafCipe 
o< Good Hopo, be gi*M hu opiiucai. He wtaiet tlwt the 
amottnl of S&s Ut«n.tiin wlueb b* bad collected vu my 
coniH]«mUa, and that hU Dwtunwiy would eoatsin 11,000 
w<-/rdj<. Actonlmg t<> Bledc, in coatraduiiDetioii to dM 
Kboikhoi, Iho S^ r^n^ttago baa no Oiaimnatieal Gender. 
li it ever wm ».-X"ltr.6ting, ft bos loet tho«e «gn«, wiieh 
•0 clcarlr mark lir; Gnunrastieal Gead«r in Eboikbai. 
IriMciiil of oij^ht totzr.a for eacb Praooon, as in ELoikboi, 
it biu bfily two iitrmt. Hw Igcwttiao of tba Ploml ta 
Khbiklioi is txc^-*:-tlin^ legslar: in the Sin uangnage 
Ihc grciitMt iiTPgtilaritjr prevaH*, and fifty to «xtr wayt 
occur of iDrrning a Planil. Still Loth I,anL.'i;,v:r.-5 Lavd 
clivjrjiin trftiti in common. Thtrc are uijiiV *.m..!1 .;::: - ._ 
■^•fir'-ttFn"-, nri'l a e^fvl mnnv Words n-hieh fir-*' .:r :■, L.v o: 
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I.,,:,', r,r l,r |,nrlM.v. or. In tlio ii.ijuiry :; i.N <V,~. ■ 

^■,i^iill (!i. ;;„,:ii of iiii> tv^^^iy .;,x.^l-.i::;- ■■■) !iiv :: >■ 

I a.l V. 1^- lid'- In,!,, nr}.! olll^^, !>:;: i:i I':..- l.- -..-■V ^.i 
li,;i..l,-^.V;,l S,„.;,.iv of Lomlun, it is ^t^Ml' uv.ai 
.i,i)M-iiiv .,1 .Mi.. Lloyd, Si.^ta-.iii-l;:-.v of -.^-A ,:~.-:-ir.ir 
|;1tI. ii'i I,:.: -.lu'Iios, tluit a so-c::!!,-,-! B;.-;,!n.m, in i 
:.fMr, ],>■.■ .,1 a iia,;l, Ti-U,c, li.Kl ;;niva! ^t t:.; >■ T,.a:: :: 
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beyond the Country of the Ilcrero, which wiis unintel- 
ligible to the Siin. Voc;ibuliirics had been collected by 
Lich tenstein in 1802, and Kronlein, and a Grammatical Note 
prepared in Manuscript by Wuras. As may bo supposed 
from their mode of life, they have no National existence, 
and are found scattered here and there, han^ng on the 
skirts of diflerent tribes; by the Ama-Xosa they are 
callc<l Aba-Tua, by the Siito Ba-Roa, by the Chiiana ]Ma- 
Kaiitu, and it is from the Dutch that they obtained their 
name of Bosjes-man, anglicized into Bushman. F. Miiller 
records that in addition to the four clicks of the Khoikhoi 
already described, they have a fifth and sixth, and in some 
eases a seventh and eighth, and not only before Vowels 
and Gutturals, but before Labials. 

In colour they arv'> yellow, and a tall man among them 
does not exceed four feet nine inches, but in one particular 
they show signs of intelligence and artistic skill, for they 
Lave cxliibitcd a wonderful power of Graphic illustration. 
The Ivocks of Cape Colony and the Drakenberg have 
cverywlu're exinr.jjles of San drawing, fiirinvs of men, 
women and children, animals characteri.-tically sketched, 
and as a proof that the Art is not extinct, figures of their 
enemies the Boers appear unmistakeably. Bings, Crosses, 
and otlior Signs have given rise to the spjculation, quite 
unsupporte<l, that they may represent some form of indi- 
genous writing; but the fiicts, such as they are, must not 
bo stretched beyond what they actually evidence, and this 
is sufficiently noteworthy. 

//. BUMANTSU. 

Tlie Ba-Bimiantsu dwell on the outskirts of Ba-Suto- 
Land. Ai-bousset gives a Vocabulary, and remarks that 
they are only one out of several similar tribes speaking 
mutually unintelligible Languages, which however show 
traces of the influence of the dominant Languages of tho 
Xosa and Chudna: some of them are considered to bo 
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tamo like Ba-Hamogheli, and others to bo wild like the 
Ma-Pcshuana and Ba-Fukeng. 



///. LALA. 



I 



t 



The Ba-Lala hang upon the skirts of Be-Chucina- 
Land, and arc described by Appleyard as living an \ 

isolalod life, speaking a mixed Language, which can only 
be understood by help of interpreters. 



IV, DENASSANA. \ 

3 



The !^^a-Dcnassana are described by Ilolub as Serfs of \ 
tlie Ma-Xgwato, a Sub-Tribe of the Chuana, tall and 
strong, with black woolly hair: they dwell in the Xorth- 

TWst corner of the Territorv far from Shoshonor, in ro- \ 

niole and secret places, living by huntinir, and paying \ 

iribute. Xo allusion is made to their Lan2:u:i;:v. :' 

V 

■\ 

V. s.i/::r.L j 

. '} 

Jv\-.:ller^ of the K:»h;]Kui i>. ^^'rr, and ;!•!;. ii i:: the -Iv'U:-:..!: 
or" tlie lioval Ciev>j:r;nihical Suriciv i\:'l«.:l ih^ia the l'\.\-t 

• ^ -A. ft 

t\])C of liumanitv, usincr bows and arrows, and .^-.i-vIiil' the 

]\ia-]vah'ika. Iloliib found tliem servants ct the lIottcMot, 

and lie-Chutina: their Language, Customs, and Lthno- 3 

loivieal features suir<i;ost a mixed oriirin of JjushiVian and 



;l 



Bantu : they are expert Hunters, and cio^ely allied in 

appearance and Language to the Ma-Dcssana. The name :t 

of Ba-Ilwa is mixed up with the Ma-Sarwa : no one has •! 

ever resided long enough to become master of their ^ | 

Language, which Ilolub calls the Se-Sarwa according i\ 

to Chuana custom. }j 



■i 




1 
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VI, KANKALA, 

Tho Ba-Kankala aro a wandering tribe of peculiar 
origin, clwclHng among tho Bdntu tribes in the valley 
of the River Kunene, from whom they (liffer in Customs 
and Language; other tribes, tho Ba-Kuisso and Ba- 
Quando, aro said to resemble them. Their Language 
consists in tho utterance of successive and almost inarti- 
culate sounds, like raps given with tho tonguo against tho 
roof of the mouth, and is not understood by any other 
people. Nothing could be imagined loss human. They 
aro Hunters, and nearly nude, sometimes inofFonsive, somo- 
times dimgerous. This notice comes from Portuguese 
Authorities, who aro not very sympathetic reporters of 
Native African peculiarities, as lias more than once been 
mentioned in this volume. Ladislaus Magyar mentions 
that he had numbers of this tribe in his service, but he 
makes no mention of their Language. 

VIL KASSEKERE, 

The Mu-Kasscl:ere are mentioned by Pinto as savages, 
who knew little of tho Gangolla Language, and coTuiuuiii- 
cation was held with them by means of an interpreter : 
their Language was quite unknown to the bystanders : 
they were met Eastward of Bih6 on the Uf per Zambesi : 
they were not Negro, and are even called xchxic by the 
traveller, presumably yellow : they appear to bo called 
Kasekel by Ladislaus Magyar, and Kasekere by Living- 
stone, who came across them in his Westward march. 

VIIL NENA. 

Thomson, the Agent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
near the head of Lake Nyassa came across the Wa-Neno, 
a small tribe, very degraded, whom he was good enough 
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and young enough to ooDSider Uie link bctwist men and 
apca, with small licads, narrow akuUs, and Loii^iiige 
dilTcring from that of any of the BurrouDding tribes, so 
mucli so that communication was made by signs : the 
womun wore nolliiiig but tu£t« of grass : they live high up 
iu the hills and are very timid : other names aro mentioned, 
the M''a-I'aiiijwa, and Wa-Kunga: clcailj- the remnants of 
lirukcn tribes : the Prefix marks the Kegio:i, into which 
they had migrated and found shelter, that of the £iLsU:m 
Bantu Language. 

IX. aUVROBO. 

Krapf mentions the existence of the "Wa-Xdurobo eiVinx 
Ellvonono aVim Wa-iTau, hunting tribes among the Kwbfi 
ill Xorth-Itlaat Africa. They ar.c called Ala by the Galhi, 
:M!i-.Sj!;k by the Nyika tribe, AVa-Asi by the Saiubara 
tribe. La^l again in his latent tour in lSa2 came across 
II triiio of Asi, who are clearly allied to the Ilumha, whose 
Language they arc ablo to speak, but they liave a separate 
]-:inguagc of their own, of which he gives no details. 
Kraiif in his Travels alludes to the Asi. Another tribe of 
li.e same kind is fuund nm-^ng the G;il!a, caUcd Arir.ngu'.o. 
Their Language is said to be uiiiutLlligible to any of llicir 
noiglibours, though no specimens are given. I have 
ealled the attention of the Jli^aionaries at Rile and Eabbai 
tu the cxisteuce of these tribes, and uahcd for Yucabuljncj. 



"Xew, a lliaaiouary at Eihe, mentions the existeuco oi 
the ^V^u-.Sauia among the Gallu, a Helot P^aee : here we 
havo a tomijting Lire for ainnily-hunters lo run to its 
de;ith, a^s if tJjc )'"a.siern Ijiutu Prefix be removed, we hr.vo 
our old I'rieud the San or Bushnuin before us. I Lave 
asked Wakefield to get more information regarding lln.ni. 
Fiscliur gives u Vocabulary. 



V 
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XL TUA. 

The TVa-Tua are a great difficulty. They appear dis- 
tinctly in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, and then 
again in the Galla (Country. Their name sounds strangcl)' 
close to that of the Ba-Twa, who are mentioned both by 
Stanley and Wissman, and are dwarfs, which physical 
feature is not imputed to either of the above-mentioned 
"VVa-Tua. Being reject^ from the Ilamitic and Bantu, 
they must remain here, till we know more about them. 
Xew states that they are the same as the Wa-Sania : no 
doubt they are similar. Fischer states that they are 
in servitude to the Galla. Krapf states that they speak 
a separate Language among themselves, which is the real 

point to me in this work. 

XIL SIENETJE. 

On a lofty mountain three days' journey to the East of 
Faraaka on the Blue Nile, Schuver in 1882 came upon this 
tribe, yellow in colour, speaking a distinct Language : the 
letter containing the Vocabularies has miscarried, but it is 
sufficient that a Yocabulary was compiled by a traveller, 
who knew that the words were neither Hamitic like those 
of the Galla, nor Xuba like those of the Berta, nor Negro 
like those of the Goma, with all of whom he came into 
contact. 



C. PYGMY SUB-GROUP, 

Another feature of the Bushman is his duninutivc size, 
and, as such little men, or Pygmies, are generally found in 
a very low state of Culture, and living in forests, in one 
sense all Pygmy tribes are Bushmen, yet we cannot assert 
that they are Sdn ; and as they appear in ver^ d\ffiiv<i\Lt 
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parts of the Continent, it may be *as well to collect what 
. is known of them. From the earliest dawn of History 
their existence in Africa was vaguely known : the rumour 
must have reached the Greeks through Egyptian Channels, 
but it must have been generally known, as Homer in the 
Odyssej^ makes allusion to their existence and their sup- 
posed war with the Cranes in their annual Southward 
migration. Ilesiod alludes to them by name, among other 
marvels, such as men with large heads, grifEns, and people 
who lived behind the North wind. HecatoDus GOO B.C. ac- 
cepted without scruple or inquiry the fabulous tales i ** his 
time, and located the Pygmies in Ethiopia. He travelled 
extensively, and had visited Egypt. Agatharchides wrote 
about Etliiopia about a Century before Christ, and was a 
resident of E;>VT)t, and tutor to Ptolomv Soter IT., and 
though he describes a great many animals, Camclopards, 
Ostriches, the Rhinoceros, and huge Ser]">ents, which he had 
actunllv seen, he makes no mention of Pv^rniics. The old 
Fulile had in \\\^ dav died out, or it was sur>]>osed that ihcv 
at least did not exist in Ethiopia, nowevor, r:;c:s are 
stubborn thini^s, a!:d we shall now see that t^icre was a 
ba>is to these wild legends. HcrcKlotus in lii-s iucnunt of 
tlio Voyage of Sataspcs the Persian f-n tr.e A\'(-: Co;:>t 
of Africa, liientions at the extreme point of the Vv»yaq't- the 
discoverv of men of dwarfish stature, clad in dro->«.'^ inaiie 
of paliu-leavos, harndcss, and owning cattle. r)u: thosu 
were not Pygmies. The following names are entered : 

I. Akka. IY. Doko. 

II. OnONGO. Y. iloiDIKlMO. 

III. Bakke-Bakke. YI. Twa. 
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/. AKKA or TIKKE^TIKKE, 



The Akka or Tikke-tikke unquestionably stand first. 
Schweinfurth saw tliem in considerable numbers in the 
Country of the ilonbutto on the Eiver "Welle. He con- 
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versed witli thcin through an interpreter, for they spoke 
a Language of their own, diilerent from that of the 
Monbutto, and of tho Nyam-Nyam. Thoy wore on good 
terms with tho Monbutto, and were great Hunters. Miani, 
tho tnivoUcr, apj^jcars to have purehascd two Akka boys and 
ono girl of King ilunza of Monbutto, and brought Ibcm to 
Italy. Tbo boys were educated at Voronu, and Lad picked up 
a knowledge of Ambic aud of Italian. Boltrumc, who had 
experience of the Negroes of tho Upper Nile, was allowed 
to have access to these boys, and published in tho Journal 
of tho Italian Geographical Society a Grammatical Xotc, 
Vocabulary and Sentences in tho Akka Language. It 
appeared that the two boys belonged to different tribes, 
and spoke different Dialects of the same Language. 
Junker reports that ho has a member of the tribe, 
whom he intends to try to bring to Europe. 

//. OBOyCO or ABOS'CO. 
The Obongo or Abongo are mentioned by Du Chaillu in 
his jouiucy to the Basin of the Gabun, West Africa. 
Lcnz, of the German African E.\ploration Society, reports 
that they have a Language of their o\\ii, imd generally in 
addition speak the Language of the tribe among whom 
they dwt.Il. It is very ditScult to get a A'ocabularj- of 
genuine word?. Lenz thinks that he has collected a 
certain number, but I have never seen them, beyond the 
eis words quoted in bis Text. The words are reported to 
.be quite different from any of the other Languages spoken 
in the B:isin of the Gabun and Ogow^, which are of the 
Bantu Family. 

///. BAKKE-BAKKE. 
The Bakkc'Bakke are meiitioned by Lcnz as mot on 
the Loango Coast, West Africa. The idea is started that 
these may be identical with the Akka, whose habitat, 
however, is far away to the £a«t. Of their Languago we 
know nothing. 



by Erapf, Bcke, D'Abbadie, and Harm, and placed b. 
rciuonablc doubt. Prichard rccord.4 that tLtir Lil; 
JH a kind of niurciuriii^, wliioL is ULcicrsIood by u 
but tbcitMclvu; tWy have miu>c and skill La their a 
aro ftttooluMi Id tlieir Uaoten, and greatly fear rii 
Xo Bpcdmeiu Iuts eoau lo buid. 

f. MDIDIKIMO. 

XaA, a 3IiMioaaT7 oa lluj line of Road from Zan 
to U-Nya-Njcmbe, c>a the East C«ai>t of Equutonal A. 
metuioiu tiiD i)Xwt«aco of the Wa-Mdidikimo, i 
liabilat is Xorth-Wcft of the Xgum Mountains 
allusion to tbe Lragaiigo. £U atteutioo n-iU b« e 
to th« vubjoct. 



Sfanley in llie Dark Continent alludM to ibe \ 
ol tbo Wa-Twa, a Ituco of Dsrarf^, a» fjr l\art m 
Junction of tb« Itii-er I£uiii»uii nnd I.utiluba, cpiw*fl 
the Cannibal Ilo^<qi. I'u^fcc and 'WiMuua in ^«ir 
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At the close of my Sketcli of the Modem Languages of 
the E;ist Indies, I threw together all that was known of 
the Negrito Itaces, found in the Peninsula of ilalaccn, 
and some of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. Little 
enough was known, except that their Languages were not 
intelliiriblo to the superior Races among whom they dwelt. 
&ime critics found fault with mv method, but I think 
that I was right, and I have acted in the 8:uno way as 
rcgai-ds these Helot tribes, and the Pygmy tribes. It is 
the act of one who makes the cards prepiiratory to dealing. 
Until we collect them together, no inlercompiirison can be 
made. In the severe method, which I have adopted, no 
name is admitted, of which there is not first-hand evid^tnce : 
on the oilier hand, it is impossible to classify without a 
much larger amount of evidence than would warrant the 
admission on the Schedule. The best way of disposing 
of thc-^ broken tribes and Pygmies was to place 
them in Sub-Groups in the same Group wiih their 
nearest apparent affinity, the San. If it appear that 
any Laniruage is Baritu, or Xegro, or Uamitic, it can 
be transferred. 

Alter all, the few of each Sub-Group that have been 
enumerated are like Chips in Porridge, and represent but 
a snicill iragment of a va-t unknown quantity. If it be 
ti-ue that every tribe of power has round it broken and 
weaker Helot tribes, they must bo very much more 
mimerous. It is said that no fly is so small, but there aro 
not smaller insects, who live on it and cat upon it : so the 
number of Helot tribes mav be extended indefinitelv. In 
fTndia the Helot Races exist in every %'illage with their 
as>igned servile duties, as that Country has long got 
beyond the Hunter and Pastoral stage; but in Africa 
Focial arrangements are still many Centuries behind. 
Kothiug shows this more than the fact that tlie women 
of a tribe wearing leaves as their only covering is in India 
the lowest conceivable tj'pe of social degradation, so much 
fio that the Government supply clothes, and insist on their 



u^irunin iR ^iviiizatton, aud IS recognized as such : a 
with one eye is Itiiig among the bliud. 

And here on tlie last i>uyo of my descriptive X^in\ 
I Uikc Lave ol' Lqjaiiid und F. ^liillcr, who have 
luy ^uidoH and counselloRi and friouds during luy 
wandoi'iil^ ftiuidst tho tribes of Africs, na I have pn 
OD, picldng; up crumba at their foct, and striving to c 
iiiKpitutiou from their writings. Of Ijcpaius I e^.' < 
repeat what I read in my address at the FiAh One 
Ci.mgrc»a at Bcrliii, 1S81, "Oa oav Present Kiiowle 
"of tho J.i>ngiutg(» of Africa." "lUs ioh vor viv 
"Jnhrcn Kuin oraboD M'ule nach Indion roisU;, traf 
" Lopsius boi dcr groswQ Pyramidc, tind eihidt f 
" ddii cr«toa Untorricht in dcr lIicrog-lyph(;n--Schi 
''DcT bariihnito Oelohi-te tatillc gcrade eine llit>:-0j 
" phcn-Iuwhrlfc xum Jhuhine ProuMcus iiber dcu Eiugi 
" dor Pyrumtdc. Scitdcm hatdasSciU-I^kendeiiM^uM;! 
"uiid der Universitiit ihu in dou Stand gesvUt bed 
" tcude wifljooschaftliche Schatza aufzuh^afcQ, unver^i 
"liobo monamentiiltj WtTk<j zu Tcroffentlichca, und c 
"Titifo zu crgriindt'a, zn wuleher hU oahin ktrin &i 
"bltd goi-eiuht hattc. Wiihrund dicsci- Z«it war icli 
'der Envoiteruug dcr lirittischen Hctrscbaft iu Indi 
'-thSUg', vox gegenwiirtig in grossen SdilaobuD. h» 
'■ sroaso Proviuztsn regiereu, und i:id:~ — bozr' ' 
■'1 , an eiuo fcste, douli mOflf ■Prttrn^— ""=■>■"-'■ 
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absent at tho Baths. But I seem to know Lira. In ono 
of the books, which I ventured to send to his African 
Collection I wrote : " Ich habo Dich mit den Augen nicht 
" gesehen, aber mit der Seclc habo ich Doinc Freundlichkoit 
" erkannt." In addition to many favours ho has honoured 
mo by dedicating to mo a portion of his Monumental 
Work the " Outline of Philology," and I shall ever feel 
grateful for his help and advice. In fact, being neither a 
Linguist, nor a Geographer, but only a systematic Com- 
piler, I feel grateful to the great iinguists, Travellers, 
Cartographers, and Missionaries, who havo honoured me 
with their acquaintance in person or by letter. 



CHAPTER 5IV. 
COXCLUDING REMARKS. 

I TiicMARKED lu my Introduction, that I bogaa ray work, 
knowing notliJng, and lliougli my Materials have nee. au- 
ktcd licyond cxijcctation, ami kind friends have rallied 
round int?, I licom to be la^g doxni my pen ■B'ith the 

fcoling tliat I know now worso than nofliJng. Africa has 
bcctiiiie llio soiaco and playtliiug of my old nge, iis India 
and Asiii wre tlio joy and iiitc-rcsl of my inanliood. I fei-'l 
intuitively, because I know tbe subject, tbat I have often 
bfcn incorrect, and still oflener inromjilote. Evadors, who 
have a special ocquaiutuuco with some piiilieiilar jiart of 
thia viist subject, will easily point out fiagi-aut and stupid 
niistakoa, and easily sug'gcst sources of information which 
I have neglected, and ai'guinonts to which I have paid no 
attention. Hut is not fullness of knowledge of some 
limited portion of the Field incompatible with the 
undurtalciug at a fixed jieriod of eo ^-ast an cniei-prizo ? 
I Witnt to push ou the whole subject: I might have 
delayed publishing nndtber five I'cars, and tnjoyed 
anotlicr lustrum of delightful picking up of crumbs, a-ad 
clearing up of doubts, but Time is against me. I wish thut 
I could (.omii'.ttice aiiain, and go again ovtr the reading ; 
but the periiMl of life at whii.-h I \i;<\'i ai'rivo.i \\":i'ins ir.e. 
Lane ai;d G ohlsi iickcr left their great wcrk^ uuliuiicvl, 
or iin commenced, from the desire to be too pL'rfoct. 

No one will sit in severer judgment on tbe .-bort comings 
of thio work tlian I shall my.^elf, and my lirnt slop afier 
corrcciing my last Proof-kihoot ivill be to mak^> my fir>t 
entry by way of correctiou and addition in my iutorit^aved 
covy. 1 iatl how large a flank I have left exposed to 
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criticisTne, both from tlioso wlio know a grftit doal, iind 
thosG who in reality know nolliing. At ati>' nito licrc is 
somotliinj; in tlio place of nothing. Tliis book iii;iy Lo 
thrown into the al)yi*s and form a jilalforni on whiuh ii 
better edifice may be r!usc<l, and, as my sole objeet ib to 
advance Science, I shall bo content to porfonn Iho part of 
an African wife, who is hiid alivo on her face in tlio newly- 
dug f^rave to form a confortahlo restiiig-plaeo foi- the 
dead body of liei- hiislwiid. I have no pet theories of my 
own, and no knowledge wherewith to form fiicin ; but I 
have an eye to recognize by intuition the work of a great 
master, when I read it, and to detect tlio vagaries of a 
cbariiitan, and the im.siiundness of the man, who plays, as 
it were, at dice with words and syllables with u view of 
working ont shadowy and impor^siblc affinit ie.-i. I sit at 
the feet (if IjCpsius, F, iliillcr. Week, and Krapf, and the 
other great men whoso portniits adorn my frontispiece, 
and try to follow hngo intervallo the steps of Adclirng, 
Vatcr, r>albi, Pricliard, Latham and Julg, whose oiiject 
was to report the present state of our knowledge. If it 
prove a l;ad and nwless book, I shall be sorry I'or it, for 
it has cost me a great deal of money, for which T do not 
care, and a great deal of the remaiiiing working liours of 
my lifo, for which I do very maeh care. At any riito, I 
have (loiiii wb.it I conhl, and rouKtwl an interest in many 
a slniiihii'ing (jiiarter. In (he centi-c of every eoiigloiiiera- 
tion 01 rubhisli there must he an atom <if something useful: 
if this hook jirovc to be that atom, I shall be conlcnt, for 
the Itall is sot rolling. I ainnot undertake to reply to 
critioisins, or enter into discussions: having finislied my 
self-imposed task, I shall iMtss on to fresli sc<;iu's and 
pastures new in America and Australasia. Perhaps the 
errors and omissions may be forgiven, w)ien the vastness 
of the sabject is considered. Ho would bo a bold man 
who, without a long study, attacked the wliole work, bnt 
BO exposed is the flank, that from any quarter may come 
an arrow for Pkilip's right eye. In fact, there would bo 



oncourogmg:, auiiii;^ uim il-iiu...jj ^..,..., ._ 

in cvorj' part of llio FidJ, wliicli I look upon I> 
jL ildi;jht mid a duty. 

:My MalLTiitls a.uslst oi oopiuiis (.-xtracls, ini>lliO( 
uniDgod ocoonUDg to nty Cla^^'iiiioutioii ; the Bibliog 
of wirfi Jmuf^ago to tho fullest estent is entprcd : 
aoi>arufo jM^o oavigncd in (.lio separate Volunio .iss'j 
cuoli Oroup or Family. Such JIaterialsnre ^-ullUlbI6 
OoILtior, wlin cnn rciid Uis ofl-n liandwi-itiiig, rnul 
tni'nuir}' can choik tlio eslrnctB : but, if any at 
(.ujjcrvoiicd, for ull tliivt ft frcsli iiiiii<i voxilA gni 
wliolo might aa well l>o burnt, as probably irooid 
futo, itnil tlio book on Uio Modom Lungiuignt of 
woiild full into Uiut limbo, in wLioli so inuny iiioro ' 
u)i(U'rt;)kini;» b;ivc been buno4. I cannot Inr tlui 
tt coil fcMedly imperfect book L-»nsintc-lc-d upon Then 
ik:ai lilies folloivtxl by me ivill bo of use in tbo ) 
dcartb of infonnation, iind eunblu (omii rai>i'o e 
Compiler to hit off something better out of the c( 
JliitorifiU. 

One other result bns come from my estonrivc rca 

AfrJcon literature. 1'ho oomnion fonii di-^crijttio! 

jVfricuu in that ho is cmcl, dii-ty, «ujK.'r*iitiou*> 

^ufiRombal, and addicted to fctichism^ buiaan sa 

^^tZ- — ««j islavc-dodling, beside* brine a dr 

"• .. .TfiiMiHr,. n neelcctor of domcstit! lies, n linr unci : 
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white man's opinion of any people is of liftlo value, as ho 
IB apt to form that opinion from Tvhat ciimo under his 
observation during a short ^isit, when he camo into confaet 
irith the least attractive classes, by wliom, no doubt, ho 
was cheated, while ho was trying to overreach them, 

Ewald remarks that we cannot be roinindod too often 
that all BO-calied Philosophy of Language remains a matter 
of utmost imperfection as long as we do not possess a 
correct idcxi of the extent and nature of uU Ijuiiguagos. 
As I lay down my pen after so many yc^rs of close exami- 
nation of the Map, so much cheeking of lists of names, and 
taking notes from books, the thought comes over mo : how 
hirgo after all is the undiscovered area, and Low many the 
unrecorded names ? Tho sound of a voice comes crjnng 
from tho wilderness, a faint sound, such as is heard through 
a telephone, " Wo are here, though our voices have not 
" reached you, nor yours reached us. Tho t^ventJoth 
" Century ivifh many other wonders will reveal the secret 
"of our oxi^foncc, though to you it is not given." This 
g^vca the subject a stmngo fiujcinatioii. I little thought 
when I left India that I should live to extend tho Empiro 
of my Interests, 

" ultra Garomantos et Indos," 

but the pubjoct grew upon and enchained me, as new custoniR 
and new Languages oj>ened out, new phenomena presented 
themselves : the Map, bj- boing^ constantly inspected with 
a niagnifviiig glass, begun to be very familiar, and tlion 
the fiokum procession of Nations and Tribes began to ex- 
plain il^'lf. Still there was a dark side to tlio ishicld. I 
con hardly describe how heartily tired I became of tho 
great work, for it sat upon mo like the old man in tho 
Story of Sindbad thcSailor, and kept me away from lighter 
and more airy studies, which had to be shunted, until the 
African Goods-Train had passed by. It may bo well to 
have some stock-work always on hand, but too much Africa 
on the brain is apt to cause Iiisoumia and I}ysi>epaia. 
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Ono word to tliose who think it wasted time to record I 

the charactoristics of Languages destined to be swejit away i 

hy thi> broom of Modern Civilization. TTe deem it, for- ^■ 

sootli, not unworthy of our Ci^ilization to bring over to ] 

l-np^Umd the fragments of Egyptian and Greek Art, be- \ 

cause thoy toll of the intellectual power of the Races, who > 

have preceded us. liut how much more wonderful is tho t 

mechanism of a Language than the execution of a Statue ij 

or an Obelisk ? It has been 'Nvrouo^ht out bv ^he silent 'r 

process of unconscious generations, who each in their turn .j 

fashioned the original vocitble, dilferentiated it by Tones, ; 
if the Genius of tho People preferred a Monosyllabic vehicle 

of tlioiight, or cemented it with others each in its j 

own way, and left it to the friction of after-ages, and to j 

live in the mouths of Millions yet to bo bom, as an 1 
indestructible inheritance. "WTien forty-three years ago 
I commenced the study of Sanskrit, the Professor told me 
that there were two Schools of German Scholars, the 
followers of Lassen, who looked at the Literature, of 

■ * 

wliicli tlio Ijangungo was tho vehicle, and the followers 

of IJopp, wlio lo(ikc<l to the words, of which the Laiigiuigo 

was coin})osod, and he spoke witli some contempt of the 

latter. It seemed to me then as if a person instead of 

aclmii'iiig tlio pattern of a ilosaic Pavement were to fix 

his attention on the individual pebbles, of which the 

Pavement was coi!ii)osod. And yet maturer thought ' fj 

has eonvinced mo that Bopp was right : the Literature . [I 

represents tlie Culture and Genius of one generation ; tho 

woi'ds re])resent the genius of tho I^ation or tribe through j jj 

a long succession of generations. The ex2Drc->>ion in the 

third verse of the first chapter of Genesi:?, ''Let tlicre be 

light/' may bo a grand intellectual conception of the 

writer, but reflection on the long process by which tlie ' ;'| 

two Hebrew Wi):'ds, cspcciallj' tho verb, were grouiid down »r 

so as to convey tho meaning, carries the thouglit back into t f| 

an unfathomable distance. I mentioned one vlav at the 

Goograpliical Club lliat I had at last traced Bartli's lost 
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TocabiilaricB, our only kuowlnlgr. of ccrtiiiu Language of 
Central Africa. " Of ivhat iiso will tlioy Lc 'i " siii.l a 
cyiuc'il friend ; "who will look at tlicm?" This roniiirk 
■was discouraging, but it was not I'liiloHOi>hicul. Of what 
use are the Jjabours of thi Concholoyist and tho BoUiiiist? 
■ I took up ono (liiy a lnrgc Quarto newly imhliwlKtl by 
tho Dublin l*hiloaophiciil Society, an olaUu'ato catuloguo 
of shells, and though I am cndowwl to a gruat extent 
with tlic gift of sympatlielic recoptivcnuss, I could not 
uudcrstand ono word, and a cold shudder passed over mo, 
for I Ihyiight of my own Book in the unsympathetic hauda 
of ociL' who did not caro for Philology and Afritvo. 

Tho utxt step of Gonenilixatiou is for some trainal 
Scholiir til take all the Voeabiilai'ics in hand, bring iliom 
to tho samo Method of Transliteration, cxuiuiiic each 
word, reduce it to its simplest fonu, cast out all Loan- 
words, and then publish a earcfnlly digested Polyglotta 
of a limited si/c. To help this forward I havo availed 
mysi'if ol" iiiy opportunities to distribute among all the 
JIis>i()n:irv tiotielies in iVfriea a copy of a form oi 
Silecleil ^Vords and Sentences, in order that it may bo 
filled up in all tho Ivuiiguages, ond separate Dialcf^ts of 
Languages, in use in their diil'ei'wit i'ields, and iu one 
eysleui of Transliteration. 

^Viil-n iill are assembled before the great white TJuouo, 
pleading with ono voice in mutually unintelligible woixls 
tho merits of the Saviour, One alone will underslund 
all. ThciB will only be ono Language then, (he Lan- 
guage of the Angels. Tlic iniperfeet coinage of woi-ds 
and inarslialling of sentences ^t-ili no longer bo required. 
Language M'ill have had its day. " Lo, a great multitude, 
" whieh no man could nmnbcr, of all Nations and Kin- 
"di-eds, and People, and Tongues, and t\ey cried with a 
" lond voieo." 

Let mo turn away from tho Buhjcot of Language ami 
say one Farewell woivl of the Missionaries, tboso good and 
unscliish men, who, for a high object, have sacrificed careers 



jiropor work, have emiited bright sparks of Liiig 
Light, which have rendored luininoii,< a Ucirioji ii:vvi 
.hromlM in durkm^.s, aii.l i!k-o ^pavks k.ve khid 
corrospooding iwMnn oi M'ai-iuth ia the heurt« of ^ 
and to thom personally unknown. Scholars, workit 
their fttttdiM in Viconn, Bcrb'n, or some Qcnnti.. Vt 
sitv. Scholars who, ala* I ciiriHl little for the object o 
Jliwioaiiriw' going forth, but who rejoiced oxccoling 
the VDudcrful, unoxpcctwl, and Epoch-makinjj rrstti 
their quiot labuurs. It Wns a< it wore*, Bcij* callir 
I)c*p, whon EiTald, Pott, Stcinthal, Von dor GnI»o! 
F. Miiller, PRDtoriiu, and many others, tuniod away : 
Tuonivot frooi the TCoII-wum triok of Arian sci\ Sa 
l'hiI"l"Ey tn loi'k iii:o and c^.jkiiliIp ujhitt iJn: wot 
irjl nuVT-liii-* rpvciiK-d by ."vrhliitlj-T, K-itltc. i_'!in-t. 
Kmi'f. and Mwll^t, tn admire tbv wild fl-iwer-' -i Ihxui 
ficivliijnnpot MfXimiD;' in tbi! ^Vfrirun ^nl<'Ti, ii'> L- 
— olM «]'. I read tho rjuurk •■i a 51i--i>';':iry in 
K.ila1iiri IK-"ri that the -iffht of tbo Gn.it lt.-.ir a 
•hv h>Ti»)a utiide him •o(iji!i(,w ful n-mfi-r liTttiv. i 
iua«t h.ivi- Iiccn ihf fiilinij <ti thr Afrlran S-'n.I^r » 
he Ttad in tlie Li.'it'»ic JoumoU the criticisms ul 
Gcniuui Doctors, and fell that Ida UibouD «ri-c ii\ 
ciatod. 
A|(preciatcd ! The time has hardly come for a 
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Merchant, and tlio lash of the Slave-driver, in the midst 
of Colonics, Coramerco, and War, there should be in 
every part of the World, specially in the darkest, an 
honest unselfish Man, renrescnting the higliest and most 
chivalrous fonn of Morality in Regions, wliero it is least 
practised and most wanted : one who is not afraid to bo 
tho champion of the oppressed, the denouncer of the evil 
custom, the protestor against tho bad Law. And if to 
some few of tlicsc Ambassadors of Clirist it is given io be 
gvo:it Scholars, as well as good men, it is well also. I am 
not unmindful that of all the Languages in which Xerxes, 
King of Persia, issued his letters, t^) each l?rovince in its 
own Language, only those two have survived, and are still 
living on the lips of Men, to which the oracles of God 
have been committed, Hebrew and Greek. I do not iind 
that any Language luis ever perished from the great 
Ileservoir of Ilmnan Knowledge which has been (^levatc^d to 
the dignity of being the vehicle of Divine Knowledge, and 
I drew the attention of my dear and valued friends, tho 
Negro Scholars on the Niger, to tlu.se two facts, in order 
that if, as true Patriots, they desired a ])rolonged lite 
to tlio wonderful Langu:ig(»s of their Coumry, they 
should lose no time in committing U^ them some i)ortion 
of God's Word, for the very fact of a Language being 
the chosen instrument of convey in ^ .Divine Truth to poor 
Mortal 3Ien would confer ui)on it xunnortality. 

Nulla dies unquam mcmori vos eximet a)vo. 
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APPENDIX 


C. 






ABEEETIATIOSS 




Afr. 


j^fiica. 


Hist. 




Hisforj-. 


\\.c. 


Vui'uLuliwy. 


Ant. 




Acti^iuitifB 


Cr. 


Griniiiiar. 


JVrch. 




Ar. L:v,.=. 


CO. 


ConipurativcGram- 


Or. 




tJr.<'n-C. 




juiir. 


A.i^jc 




A'o~L!ii>i:. 


ex. 


fiT'.iinmfitical Xotc. 


C.p. 






JI. 


liiili'-iiiarj-. 


.U...1. 




Ao,':V-.:r. 



-s. Mi-;.:' 



sis. Kx(,.]..K.>:.,.lu' 



]!n 



i-L: 



irh 51 i- 



iil l-o; 



J. l!',. (;..s. 
V.UC.S. 
T. i'iiil. S. 



ul!ii.USn,.-,.-v. 
Si„-i(.;v for lVmiiolii''jV'!in<i-.ir. KiiowU-lsf. 
Joiir,i:;i of liuvi.l As;..li.; >.,-rwXy. 
J.nmi,.! .,£ H-i'iiimv A-i;it«- So. i'Av. 
Joiini;il .it lioyiil (i.-'.i:_Tiirlii'':;! Soti.ty. 
.Touni:il of BuiiiLay (.iiii^Tiiii'.iic:!! Sij.'iuty. 
I'lucct.' dings of Ittij-nl Gooni:i]i!iital Society. 
Tiausactions of Philob^'ical Society. 
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J.i.I. 

J. Ethn. 3. 

T. EUin. S. 

31. Aath. S. 

J. Amcr. Or. Soc 

J. Soc. A. 

B. .Soc. U. 

3i. Soc. Kthn. 

B. Soc. I'hil. 

Z.D.M.<J. 

Z. &.!.(!. 

Z. Kliin. (J. 

Hit Atr. a. 

1. 3. Or. S. 

J. Aircr. rhil. 

Tot. Mit. 

P..V. 

(L.)Litin. (0.) 

(P.) i'ortuguvjB,', 
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Journal of Anthn)po1<^cal Institute. 
Journal of Ethn»l<)^<.'iil Society. 
TnttiiviL-tiuns of Ethuoloiot-'-tl Socitttj'. 
^Ivniuim of Anthriipo1»)n('ikI Society. 
Jourutkl of Amcriuun Uiiunud Society, 
Jonmul of Sociuto Axiittiijuo. 
Ilullctiu 01 Socitit^ Oi3o^ni])]iiqiio. 
Itullotin of Soriijtu ILtliiixloKliiuc. 
Kllllotill of ?y.w\{xi. V\<\\y<\:-^i\\w. 
Z.-il.-k'),rirt ofO.-niiiin Oiii-.il:.! S-K-iiiy. 

/.ii-i/hlifL of (JrriiMi (ii-.>;;r:iphK.:il Sicicty. 

Zfit.-^hritt of U.mwn Klhuulo^'ii'iil Society. 

intllit-il«n;,'cn Afrirnnisrhi; OuBolIsckiit. 

IbiliuQ Juumal uf Ori. iilat S<.-His. 

Jounuit of AiniTiran I'hilologiciil Assocbtiou. 

l'eti.rniiinn'3 ^liltlii^ituii^cn. 

I'olyslotu AfriL^'ma. 

Gcmi:in. (1 r.) Fiinch. (I.) Itnlian. 

(S.) Spiinkli. (D.) Dutuh. (Ji.) Norwegian. 



MElI01t.i:fDtJSI. 

■Wlitrc th--ro is on .icccpttil " Stiituliknl " cviilem:(\l liy ptih- 
li-lii ,! w.-i-U", ihal l-i (■i;I.-iv.l th-st vitli tin. Wunl " Sl:iii.Iiiiit " ill 
tin; lliinl Chiinn; wlin-o noui; exists, oml wliorp theri> is no 
cnii f iv)!i:ival or iiU.-rary rtprtMiitauvi! of u Linsiwp', iiiilrrMin- 
ilfut ..t" tl,f iT.:onliil Diiilcct*, but two or iiim-c Diulc',:!:.! viirioties 
of 1'i[!mI r;iiik, with or witliout spociul (Wipiiitioiw, tlu! imtuln'r 
of Biiiki:t,i i* eouiitnl im oiiu less than thr liumUr of vnridies, 
M. \\v.X in -AX .■u.w llio ii^Ui-o .^iituveil liJow o».-h Liin^nia^i-iumio 
iipn.xiits oui; liw than Iho iittiuil vuriitii* of the liiiiisiiiifii'. 
Wi:!.Miit t^i:^ [in riiutii.ii in many i-;isis a X;ime wouU lie cniuitod 
twice, fir.t :w u Liiii;;i:!it.'c, wcomUy :i3 -j. DiiiUd of Hint I^ni- 
KUiijji-, lliii-'un.l«ly!.\vi;lin;:thct.it:il<,fvariitlesof iiuni^mspcvh. 

ij:»M>'i>.— AniLic liu.'. oi^'lit vai'iilieH, l,ut the Ui;il..rls aiij 
ir.liTul ;i-. 5LVLU, as the Sl:iiiil;:r.l repiTsciiti thi- Liin^^iiiif,'.'. 
Iiku oi" il.c S;-LT Sub-Oioiip oi ihe Xigro Gniiip hun no Stiiuihnl 
as y^t, liui live vaiittics an.- cnten-d in tlic third Cohimii, only 
four of which count as Diiilecti, as one rtprcsents the Laiiguj:"o. 
In a few ycurs one Dialect will stand out, and become the 
Staiidard. 
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lilCUOCiEAmiCAL TAELE OP LAXOriCES, DULECT5, 
LOCALITIES, ASD AXTTaOSlTIES. 



SEMITIC FAMIL Y. 

(10 La-is'isy!; S DL'.U^'^.) 



I^-ORXnERy liRANCn. 



(2 lan^iasm T Di'ahc!!.) 



s. y.s. ii 






1. l-lnWrn ... EoTP'. Tripulit! 

3. MasluriU.. Tunii^iik 

Al-,-LrifV {Iiir;!i. :.,'...., 

Morucco iGr^:-'.:.-. ' .: ■. ■ ■ . - ■... 

<. ZntiHbiri.. Zuii/ibSr Pntt^n:;-. '.'..'.^-Y,.',. l-iii, -J 

5. Kiiilfini ... SuJiin Kcsllu, I'.A. 1\. 

0. H.iliiri ... Suhrun. Bnnii. Tn., is'^;. 

7. Kliflwa ... lioruu do. E. A:r. V..c. 1 = 02. 

8. lilifflBMih ... Subia Ei>il!e, I'.A. 21. 

Bitth,Tn..,u.S.iS.<.';6, 31,5,1 
Solim-iuluiih. Tru. ii. jaU, 1: 
Qenhiim imd Ciiiii]icrtoii, 9j, 1 



* ,»..^ ..!,..«... .. -^.^ '--..•b.*^ • r-|h if "m^ fr r 11 < 1 i i - ' 
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So. Lufiagc. 
1. CU 



2. Amh^c. 



3. Ti^ ... 



ETHIOPIC LRAXCIT. 

{% Lan^ua^a : 1 Didcct.) 

Dialect. LfOciOity. Aathority. 

— Abystinia Ludolf, G.l)., 16C1, Lonrlon, (L.) 

Dillin:iun, G.D., 1857-18C2, Loip- 

SrhracUr,G.,18C0. GiiUin^jcn. (G.) 
S;ipw"ti>, Ufi>ort ol Or. Congress, 

i. 07, Flortnco ls7»S. 
Ilartniunii, G., 1707, Fr.iiikfort. 

((J.) 
"\V<'mir.crR, D.. 1C38, Ronio. (L.) 

— Ab}islnia....* Mu^sjuu, G., 18G7, rarls. (L.) 

l»niturius, Cr., 1878, llalli-. (0.) 
L>iiilMr;r. D., 1811, I^mdon. 
Lu.lolf,(;. I).,1G0S, Frankfort. (L.) 
D'Aliha.lir, D., ISSO, I'arw. (F.) 
Biimilianlt, Voc. Sen., 18o7, 

S« r.;:ii]»ur. 
1. Stan'hrU... Abyggiuia lV:j*t..nii>, G., 1871, IFallo. (0.) 



2. Ti^Ti'ima... 

3. Arkiko ... 

4. MajMUWft.. 



4. Ilar^ ... 



6. Aijjobba. 



6. Gafut .. 



7. Sanibat 



8. Gungne. 



3»i iirmuim, Voc. \ 180s, J^inzig^. 
M.rx. G.N. ^ J (G.) 
MuKziD«^r, Voc., 18G5, Ix'ipzij:. 

D'Al.lailio, Voc., J. Soc. A., 18 13, 

io:j. 

l)i;!ni..nn,Vof., Ciz 1)., lSu2. (G.) 
UaroT, Galla-Land Luriwn, G.X., Ih-mI, Fiut F«)vt- 

sl*|)s ill Afr., V(m:. 
F. MulUr.G.N., lSGi.Vk'nn.i.(G.) 
llrk»-, V,N-., T. Phi!. S., IS 16. 
l*i:rtt»riiH, G.X.,Z.D. >!.('., xxiii. 
I)\V!il.at!ii-, .1. Soc. A., lSi:*s lu'). 

Galla-Lnud Jiokc, G..\., G« o;r. Di^trilutioa ot 

l.i:iv'i:;ijr«}«, IS in. 
I'l Ml'ii\r, <i. ATriljiiric, iv. 

Abvfciiiiia lJ4k.:, V.«;., T. I'hiL S., 1815. 

liukc, G<i>^. l)istril)utiou of Lan- 

puajj^s, 1849. 
IVij'f. Tra., 1790, Voc. 
iJinl, J. l;o. A.S., 1M5, Voc. 
IVAhU.ii.*, J. Soc. A., li^iU, 104. 

Galla-Land Kr.j.i. Tia., 47. IS-IO. 

*!•.. JVi. Maytr V«>c., 1878 
IJ -..-.l*' ,0.) 

Galla-Land Kr.pi, Tra., 4.3-47, ISCO. 

jJi ko, G.N., Gt-oj^. Di^tiibutinn o 

L:iii;ru:i^ts, 1819. 
M-v,r, \oc., 1878, Baulc. (G.> 
D'Abbadie, J. Soc. A., 1813, 

(F.) 
Licnbcrjj, G. Aniharic, iv. (I* .) 
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HAMITIC GROUP. 

(jg Lan^uagts ; Xj Dialaa.) 



EGYPTIAN SUD-GROUP. 

[2 Ij!!l^4aglt; 2 Duiial!.) 



I. Languaec 



Egypt ..,..^-. 



AuEboiilf, 
I A KparaU liicnttura. 



2. Kopiie „. 1. MompMtic, LnirotEgnrt Schwiiitie, G., 1830, BotUb. £C.) 

(dead) a. SaJiiJic ... Uppt-r Egypt Ta:tdm, U., 1683. LonJjn. 



Uppt-T Eg: 



ZIBYAX SUB-GROVP. 



.-. Eiblil... 1- T.i-4\ 



. Little Kiitv:!; 
. On-,.-. KaL.i;.:l 



i-M:c;.h Ilo 

. Uo 

i Sahel .... 



.. dulj-ha. 

. nai:j!..;U,G..lS:i,rjrU, (F.) 

,. Crni-^it. 1).. 1=73, .V.iiMS. .;r 1 



jUcu:-Mu. 



}v..ri,. .F.J 
,c., 1S5S, Z.D.M.G., 



-'*--* I r^-*-' 



■W^ii 
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No. Langvace. Dialect 



Locality. 



AuUioiitj. 



OliTior. D., 1878, Pari*. (F.) 
Ahmed Ben Kbouaa, G.N., 18S0, 

Al-ioTK. (F.) 
Covuu, Lo Mzab, 1879, Alj^icn. 

Venture do Panidis O., D., 1814, 

PariH. (F.) 
B'Avtzac, IJ. Soc. C, 1310. 
IJassct, J. Soc. A., 1883, 281. 
M-iMpirrni, Arch. Mi>.s. Sciont., 

^.S., 18ii', 3i«>, Ooti. 
3. Tamishck 1. Azjor SaLira, XorthKast ni.nu!.:m, G., ISGO, r:.rls. (F.) 



2. Ah.i;:?ar... 

3. Ki! Owi... 



-\ 



Awtlim-i 
midcn../ 



Nor:}j-Wc«t Ilr.nj.'niuim, Tra., 1S03. 
South •lCii>t. Mar.-tlui, G.X. in above Tra. 
South- Wc»t Duvfvi'KT, Voc., Z.D.M.G., xLi. 

170. 
IlicharaH.n. Tra., IfioO, i. IGl. 
UiMl^ison. Notes OD N. Afr., 1S44, 

Ntw V»»rk. 
Dc .SaiiM-y, Alph. Tifiua^j, J. Soc. 

A., 1M3. 
iJass.t, J. S»^. A., 1SS3, 281. 
iLri'u. T.-a., v., IMO. 
4. Ghut — Sah^ira XcHman, Libyau I)., 18S2, Lou- 

don. 
Xi'wmun, J.B.A.S., X.S. xii. 

•121. 
Ffn'iiKin, G., 1802, r^nulon. 
r.Ms . t, J. .^nc. A., 1S.S:I, 2S1. 

6. Gbadamsi 1. Gliadanisl.. Cbadumu >k'«xv':;.iT!. J.l{.A..S.» X.S. .\ii. 123. 

2. Sokca Sokca liuii:i:ii>oii, 'ini., Voc, IS.'^.'i. 

»'•». For^i;;!; Oilicc, Voc., 

1S17. 
Cralurg, J.R.A.S., O.S. iv. IKi, 

Voo. 
DicK ••n, J.R.G.R., xxii. 131, xxx. 

p. *JjO. 
N. '.Mu.iii, Lil*y:iri D., l.sS2, Lcii- 

(ii-ii. 
T.yu:i. Triu, 18Jl. V«)c. (S-.kin). 
j\'n .:•::, liifdi il,V«,c., ls:::». (F.) 

C. Sbilba ... — Morocco JJ.-i!, Mur»»c(«), A:)p. IC. 178. 

J:irks«>n, «lo., iM-'t), Vi»o. 
VtnUiic dc l';ir;iji«, G. llerbcr, 

IMI. :F.) 
II</i;r^on, J.Jl.A.S., O.S. IS.iT, 2v. 
>'«M :»...!», (I.). ilo. ISI8, "x. 
AV,i^;.'ji^t<iu, J.Pw.G.S., i. Voc. 
Li>".t, J. J^oc. A., 1 >"'.>, •177. 

do. <]o. 1SS3, 2Sl. 

Shaw, Tra., 1738, Voc. 
}Iosi, 1770, Co]uiibn.^vn,Voc. (F.) 
Jonts, Di>H*.ilaiiun, 1710, Amsi-r- 

duni. (L.) 




ISM, AtihcM. tli. 433. (F.) 



!. Gnanch... 1. Lnnwrotta. C.iniry Iihrnli .., 

"■ iVwiiura ) 
3. GcDivra „. 



?. rrt,v:..t. 



. 5v. Ein„ raw. 



:■. ,T.- 
'.r.i, 3:;. 






\ 
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Xo. Langaagt. Dialect. 
Galla (ron/tfttf^c^) : 

4. Weutern ... 

5. Equatorial. 



Locality. 



Authority. 



2. nallcn«pi.. 

3. Ababdu ... 

4. Ben Amir.. 



OnthoGodjeb ... TuMick, G., 1814-45, Munich. 
On the Bantu IitrnlM^rg, U< ninrks in Krupfrt G. 

Pnmtier JMtmr, T. IMiil. S.. ISCO-Gl. 

SchiiuJt, G.N., Shou, Z.D.M.G., 

xxii. 
Ilalcvy, Voc., Rovuo Phil., i., ii., 

rnrw. (K ) 
Mayer, Voc, 1S48, llislo. (Pr.) 
Fl'^cliiT, Sjirnclio Slid Ciulla Liuul, 

Z. Kthii. G.. X. Ml. 
Eniiu B17 (I^angu), Z. HUin. 
G., 1822, I06. 
3. Biih&ri... 1. Uadcndoa.. Xubian Desert ... Almquist, (L, 1880, V\WA^, (G.) 

do. I), in tlic l»r(s«, 1883. 
F. MiilKr, G.X., Orient uud Oc- 
cident, 1804. (G.) 
Bok«», (ri'o;^. Distribution of I>un- 

Ii«:p-«iu>. Xul»Ji G., ISSO. (0.) 
Kcinisrh, G.X., Buna G., J six. 
Mnnzinj^T, O.it Afr. Studicn, G.N. 

Ilurtninnn, T)io Bojah, Z. Etlin., 

ISS'i, (i.X. ((;.) 
Ilalrvy (I). Jlailondoa), llrvuo 
Jiiiiiruisliiiuo, G.N., ISGO, iii. 
Abjiiainian Coast.. KrapC, ir.i., 503, lsi:$. 

IsiiiLrrj:, Voo., ISIO 
S.dt, Tra., Vnu., 1800-10. 
Komi;:, liiMvuil Voc, 1.S3C'. (F.) 
Munr.inj^tr, J.R.G.S., xxxix. (G.) 
lliipiM-ll, llrisim, l.s;j«. ((i.) 
I)«. (Jluuxncy, B. Soc. riiil., 1877, 

•JIG. 
l)*Ai»liadir do. do. 

Biko, (ird"^. DiNtrilmtiou ol' l.au- 

;,'.!.'-. s. IMO. 
Car.nCi'.ilo, V<*o., L'Jv>ploray.i«»ii'.', 
Na|)lts. lS»So. 

Bojjo* L'A]jl)aaie, J. Soc. A., 18i3, 

N. of Ab}*8£inia ... loo. 

Btini-icli, n., 1882, Vienna. (G.) 

ilo. Text-, IrtS.'sdo. (G.) 
Mu::zi!ij;.:r, Siiton u. ilccbt., l8o9, 

Muii/in;^. r, \ o<*. 

ll.wovy, Vo( ., K-vsii Kur la LaugUiJ 

Apu (K.) 
Sa]H'io, Tru., Voc, Bonic, \iio1. 

B^•ini^^•h, G.X., Z.D.^f.G., xxxih- 
Lotrncr, T. Thil. S., 1 SOU- CI. 
Ewald, Z. Kiuido dcr -MorjculauJ, 
T. 410. 



4. Dankali.. — 



6. BiUn, 



C. Saho 



Do. 



APPENDIX C. BIBUOCRAPIIICAL. 
OiUcft. LgcalitT. Aulbef. 



7. Irob-Soho 
S. A^D. 1 



Dnmdt ■ . 
Lustfl 



D'Abbnai*. J. Soc A., O.S.. 

1813. 
F. Mulkr. Oricat u. Ocddml. iii', 

O.N. (G.) 
Pall, Tw.. 1809-10, 10. 
NoiTu, rnchuil Xftt. Bitt. L 

29G. 
B^ci^, C.::;., Ticutu, [878. 
(G.l 
. Etanf. Tra., ISIS. 
■VVaMinciof, G.X., Voc.. IMS, St 

CbriHbuaa. ;0.) 
Salt Tm I80a-I0 Voc 
St T riul 3 \*ih G \ 
dc Gmjt Du^r&ntJm af [mi 
en Ittfl 
Hi , OV fl.Soe.PUI. W8. 

(■ 1 J 
I \ ZVTiQ xuu, 

7DM0 iSi 



n 



1 

10 Xo> 

f lu 1 VT d UKS 
■ ^ 1 

1 1 \ ua. G) 
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1. 0.H, 



11. 


Tansiro.. 


1,5. 


T.-.mliirt). 


it!. 


Tulw 


17. 


. ShB. 


IS. 


Xao 



Gall^Lanil ,„ 



— Calb-Luul .. 

— Galla-Lnnil . . 

— aaila-Lmd .. 

— Gnlb'Laad ... 



lt..k.,, T. I'Uil. S., 184.1. 
U'AIilinilir, l.iin»uca do Kam, B. 

8m. I'hil., 1372. 
Krj|.r. Tni., o8. IB13. 
,. Kfapf, I'nf., Jluyur, Voc. 1378, 
KisIf. (O.) 



r«'ki', 0.s.;r. Piitributioii ot Ijin- 
a du Kum U. 



U'AULiJu-, ].inf!ii. 
Rn«. I'liil, lS7i 
D',\!ilin.]iu, IxilUr to M. Il«ilOJaiJ, 

. Rcko, (jcn;;. I1[<lributLon of Lan- 
^-iii^'c*. 181'!. 
Il.lic. T. I'hil. S.,lS15.V<-c. 
I>'.\Ii!).i.iT. Lniiriioi lU- Ksni, U. 

. Ikli'.', U:'..-.'l)!..:rii>ulion ot I.ao. 

.. Lun.:, (ii.41);. l)i^£ribatian of Ldn- 

•f.xa;f^, 18^0. 
. D'.Vb!>.ulic,lA''>kTtaM. rLnDOUiiti], 



UUBA-FULAII GROUP. 



NtrnA sun-GiiOur. 

(l6 Lan;pia;ei; 3 D!e!f.-ts.) 

1. MiL'.s ... Cia.iral Silc I;:i4in l.^y•\n'. 1!., P., ]KS-1. ((";,) 

j' Iloi'ii.'<.Kl l;ii;'.'i.'!i,' ItViJ,,'.' iS'Jli.' V.I-. (0.) 

4. i'4.i:.i-ii.i. Kr-'iil;, k^'cii.il V,.c., in:;!t. (I'M 

railori, I)., JI.S.. 



i>;.' 



■ (I.) 

n.-i:i'uriV..Ti[>.,i;.,lS71.3-J!y 
r^, Z.D..\r.'-. , iMSl. -(;7. 
.i.vi, 1. J. Uv. S,, l!>77-lSa;>. 
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Utt-AEr. BOLiica. 

BumkII, Itcuvc. 1829, Vo«., aTO. 

(U.l 
Salt. Tri.,V<-e., 1600-10. 
EiBiMifBW, Voc., IHO. (G.) 
I<eiTOUii, LetUm (rum ^^Ttt tSS, 

ld43. 
Priclnnl. Nut. Hi*t. L IM. 
Pr^t. Koniofna, II. ISTi. 
. ruMlulk, C.»., T. FliH. B., ml. 

M}i»(t. J['Uiii't>, &(>. 7:!4. |0.] 
Uuniingiir, Ori-Afc. ScMiHi, 

isei. UI. (0.) 
L«;iaiM, Xub* C, 18S0. Ir. R),) 

18J0. 
Ptout, Kl»ll^^^aa, 18TS- 

. F. Mtiil-r. .\L:>-mi.i:iu E-.tin. l^ro. 






i. (li.) 

1/104, J9. (O,) 

(F.f 
nnltvT.TM., r.criw Pliil., 187!, 
M.iF.l 

Iiv,;r. -:;.n.i--n, I'l-T. Vi...'C.l 

«J:, rrr,. ! -: '.V-. 

I Kir|i. !■. 1- 1. \'. ■. I J'iftcis, 



E:i?Kn; i:,uitai,!: i:r- --, \. 



■^f-t"t Al.vis;iiii, J:J<':.:., >-.;,-r :i:, . ;: .lj,::;., 
on Ike LI'lb .\:1« 1^:!<. (I.) 
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No. Laagctfe. Dialect. 
8. Eamamil. — 



9 Funj ^•... — 



10. Tabi 

11. Ilamcj ... 

12. Colo 

18. Krej 



14. Solirc .... — 



IC. Monbutto — 



Locality. Authority. 

Left bank of tho lliinpoll, Ilol<tn, 1829, Voc. (G.) 
Line Nile...— ... Cailliauii.Voyu^do Mcroo, 18*iC^ 

Voc. (F.) 
Buko, Gco^. Distribation of Lan- 

guageti, IS-IO. 
Tutsclick, Voc., T. PhQ. Soc., 1850, 
139. 
OntboBluoXilo... Munio, Kci:jcn, 18C4, Voc., 481. 

(0.) 
Rupi*:i, nciM:c, 1820, Voc. (0.) 
MuDzinjccr, Ost-A£r. Studien, 6o7» 

18C4. (G.) 
Lcjean, Voya^ aux deux Nils, 
1805, 177. (F.) 
Ontbo Blue Nile... Mamo, Kciscu, 1804, Voc. (G.) 
On the Blue Nile.. M:inio, IMbcu, IS72, Voc. (G.) 

I^a;(, Cent. Al'r., 1870. 
Wwt of the White Schw»:iufurth, Tra., ii. 319, 1873. 
Nile, 8 North do. Lin;;ui^li^•cUo Krjcb- 

Lat nuisc. 1873. Voc. (G.) 

Riippoll, lUiscu, Voc., 1829. (G.) 
DarFmit, TtoS'* Schw«:iiifurth, Trn., ii. 305, 1873. 

North Lat do. Lin;;ui8ti5che Ergeb- 

nissc. 1S73, Voi-. (G.) 
Kupi)(!ll, lUiscn. 1829, Voc. (G.) 
IntiTinixcil with the Schwcinfurtli, Tra., ii. 308, 1873. 

Golo, No. 12 
WL«t of the White Schwciufurth, Tni., ii. 3, 1S73. 

Nilo^ do. Linj^HiKiiMilM; Kr^tb- 

nisso, 1873, V<>u., Stu. ((>.) 
1^)11-, Cent. Afr., 1870, 200, Voc. 
iMhcrirk, Kjrvpt, 1801, 457, Voc. 
Baker, T. KtUn. S., v. 230. 
.Miss. Cuth.,l.sHl, 351. (F.) 
OnthcBivcrWcUe Schwtiiifurt]., Tra., 1873. li. 82. 

I^n;;, Cent. Atr., 1870, Voc. 
3'ott, Z.D.M.G., xxvii. 
Junker, Pet. Mitt., 1882-83. 



FULAll SUB-GROUP. 

(l Language; ^Dialects,) 



1. Fulah ... 1. Futa Jalo Wc«um and Con- Eeichardt, G., 1870. 
2. FuTaToro tral Africa, North do. Voc., lh7S. 

of Equator ...... Mucbrinr, G., 1854 (edited by 

Non'is). 
lUrth,^ Ctut. Afr., Voc, 1803, 

G.N., Voc, 
Baikio, G.N., 1801. 



o. Si "koto ... 
■«. ^«^«.r .... 
5. Buruu.... 



.\ 






Tir. V-;.- 


<i, m. lil- :g.] 


NEGRO 


CROUP. 




imu.,.a,. 


■ 49 ZJ/a/.-t/i.) 




ATLANTIC 


BUB-GROUI' 




(07 /,a»^,/fl--t.- 


34 DiaLili.) 




/, NORTHERN section: 




(2%l«„S.. 


11 DiaU-ils-\ 




Souofa: 


I!-.lht, C. r.-iH. 

J'.i-<r, G., r^ri* 

h.ll:, G.,D.. iM 


1S3S. (F.) 

i8gy. iF.) 

;-, i.S2.-i-26. (Fl 
^,., D:lk^r, D., 




Fniill'wlie, Voc., 1S09, St. Lotus. 

Ki.l.ih(ni.p. G.. ISTS, LnnJon. 
L..|MUs, ,\utin G.. I3S0, \i:iviii. 




F.'iliilI.T. r;rijr, 

Koli:u, r.A., Vo 


-* 



.. .-.--1*^ 



ii«M UtaMlt !■ 1 I I ■ 
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2. Serur 



Dinlcct. 

1. Sino . 

2. Nono. 



3. SerckhiUe 1. Gadz^iga.. 
3. Dych^mu 



4. BambaiA. — 



5. Maude ... 



1. Kahu-i*.:^ 

2. 'ioro-iika. 

3. J.'iM-nka 

. (Kanka-) 

*• I Lka.../ 



Locftlitj. Authority. 

Scnegnmbia •• Litinoiso, G., SvucAuiilin, 1873. 

FniilhrrlM?. G.X., St. Louis, 1805, 
Aiiiiuaini <lo S('nc;:nmbii«. (F.) 

B»:n».i;:i'r->\'rau«l, rciiplatls do 
Srfii ;;aiiil>:n, 1S70, 2Sl. (F.) 

SiT.f;r'il Voc, li. Soc. KtliQ., 

is I';. 

K<M'lli;» r.A., Voc., i. T{. 2. 
Molli.'u, Tra., ii. 27S, 1820, 

V<H?. 

DWvizac, B. S.>c. Ellin., 1841, 
Vf>c. 

Scncgikmbia Fuidlicrbo, O.X., ?ari<«, 1S81. fr.) 

do. Voc., ^'t. Louis, 18G0. 

Soui.::;'il Vofi.,]J. Soc. Ktlni. 1815. 
K«" lit', r.A., Voc, xii. Au. iii. 
D'Avezuc, B. 8oc. Etlm., 1811. 

Voc. 
Earth, Tra., V. 601, 1^57. 
KnuHO. MS. I,. Iter, 18SI. 

Senegaxnbia Dan I, 1)., 182.5, Wolof D. (F.) 

Nom.-^, Vr>c., ISU. 

KilhiiRi, VcK-., 1S2S. 

Cnillie, Vova-e Timbalwtu, 183), 

Vcc. (F.) 
Uowiitch, MiM., 1817, Voc. 
Go!cU)trry, Tra., Tans, 1802, Voc. 

Stfiuthal, Maude Spracho, 1SG7. 

(G.) 
F. Miillrr, Gniirdrks dor Sprach. 

1S77, G.X. ((;.) 
Ko:lli\ I'.A., Voc, ii. 2. 

Scncgambia Mnn.ri.ir, G., V«»c., 18;J7. 

Xoni', Vf»c., 18 11. 

Ja':kM»n, Ti:nl»:iKtu, 1820, Voc. 

rruli;.-. Timl.:.ktn, IS.JO. Voc. 

\V;is!iili-|i»n, Vor., J.U.O.S., i. 

KiH'..i:ii,' Vor.. isjs. 

>U'!ii:li.il. Maudr .spracho, Lerliu, 

lS»f7. (G.) 
ri.irko, SfM'C, ISIO, Voo. 
AViKe.!i, W. Afr.. IS.'XI, G.X. 
D'Avirzac, J. .Soc. Ethu., lt'41, 

Vi»r, 
OM. :i«l</p, Gcicbichto dor Miss. 

V..(. '(r.; 
K«n ii:, l'..\., ViK*. ii. X. 
Goi«llHirv, Tra., JViis lsn2, Vck;. 
Sci;t"/.'il Voc., i». iS(»c. Eilia., ISt.S. 
Lci»ius, Xuba G., ISbO, 2LX.\vi. 

iG.^ / 

F. Mulltr, Grundhss dcr Snracb. \ 

1877. (0.) 
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0. v^\ ... 


_ 


10. ButoiU. 


- 


11. Kahit. 
IS. llUwgm. 

13. S»U 


2. Wfla 


It. Luutuma 


- 


IS. B.-.^,. .. 


- 


16. Tcnfl 


_ 



Ob the Bmr Com- Xidlr. P.A.. Yml. i. X 

K^uua D'A*nM. B. Sue. £l^, T«e„ 

1M1-I«. 
SeanAl Toe., B. See. EiLb. UiS. 
On lb* SinrCm- (itaeil Vm^, B- Sot. £ikn^ ISlA. 

ir::iDX* Kw!k, P.A.. Vm.. eiL A. k I. 

Oil tli« fiiTsr KuJI*. Pa„ Va).,i. Jt.1. 

t'liclwo 

03 ibi> OlrcrCan- EmS*, P.A., Timl, L B. 3. 

bn tlt» Bir»rEMlla,P.A., VocziLA. b.]. 

On the SinrGeb KadRt, P.A.. Tot., L C. 1. 
IiU>3e<«Un& Kf^lU. P.A., Vm., L B. a. 

Oq Um BbGia^ EmI£*, FJ.. Vm.. xIL A. k. «. 
Com, l^nnwt da £»• Xvnei, U7T, 
Vsc. (P.) 
On thd Bb Oniule Korik. I'.A., TiK , tit A. fc. £. 

CwT?, loiiinii lie liid Noaei, 1 377. 



V-rr 



(f-: 



:. ;r.; 



£1,1871 



On ihi T.'.', I'oaja ]!rtLf.;ra, Trv.. KUtilflti-h, ISOI. 

l;tip.fl. r...\-,..s_i*.c.K. 

J. I..WIl-..-_, J. i=,r. Or. Soc. 

V.^c.. (. *(;«. 
C-,fi.,li.-!iirt.:*P.\.Sa=sj,l37T, 





Ki'h.31. VV,. 1*2^. 




jr^.:i., r,.t..v ,,-::.5. 




^"■^fri^ Vof,. l*il. 




fria(l.-f. :=p- •„ W.. ISlfl. 




{0.) ' 






G.y.. 1-77. ^i ) 


1. SMTuUrf 


OnllicItinSMrcitl N«ii;.l r •;_, V .1*11- 


:;. ii..inpui 


SWUfl' IdaDd..,. KilUr,-,. Vi* . 1^-,. 




ic-ii.. r..v..v™-.,i.ri.i. 










G.N-., IS--. (G.] 


K ri„i,.), .. 


OnthoEioScartiei i;di!.Dl:f.T, G.. IS-ij, Rtimsnii, 




ilo. D., ivs", Ij-iijrin- 


a. kuniuko' 


iIj. Cr.-iii-u 01 Tr...l;- 




tio»*, 18fll,]..iii.:fu, 




Kto'-'Ilfr. I'limn, loCS. 




Lcnnui, Kuliu G., IUdd, ixxriu. 




u.x (<;,; 




P. imUr, GniDiWis Jer Spru.-h. 




1877, G.S. Ifi.) 
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Xo. LuiiTBace. DUIeCE. Loalitf. Anlhorlly. 

20. Liml>a ... — On tlin lUo Stamc* K.wllo, P.A., Voc., A. li. 1. 

21. Kudo — In llio liit.ri.it, K'kIIu, I'.A., Vut., ii. 3. ■ 

K.%"t of Siwni 

33. Mends ... — Id tha Inbirior, SgI.uq, 0., ISS2, S.I'.C.K. 

Ea»t of Sicn* An. V™ . IttHS, fi.i'.CK. 
Lctoa Amor. ^Ii-niio Mitsi.in, Sliotbi 

U., 1671. 

ilu. ilo. (Id. Yoc. 
Killuim, Vm., IS28. 
XunU, V<K., IKll. 
CliLikt', Stm>:., Yoc., la-ID. 

23. Vti — In Liboria, on tbo K.-lla, (i,. Voe.. IK.^I. 

IUtw Qollma... Forlxv, Atiili., J.K.d.S., xx. 



25. Gbnadi .. 
2G. Kirfm .... 



Snn;., 
lA^lwiiu, S'liba C, IBMO, iwYi., 

G.N. (G-l 
P. Mii!'.iT, (iniTi.iri« -Itr Sprath., 
l(.77.l>.X.((i.) 
In thp Interior, Koi!li>, r.A., St* . i. D. 6. 
Eiut oi Mi-ndo .. Knii^iiii, Voc 



XfiTi 



,, 1S41. 



In the Inlirinr. Koc'.!.;, P.A., Vm 

Ea-tdV,i . .. 
In xU I»i.-rior, K.:.,!Ip,VuG.11 



a Xh: Frnctltr oi OM.ii.li.rp, (it- 
Ilu. Mamlf.iiL-a, i. aj6. (G.) 
no!.,aiU.Mjp. 



i,..10-., Xiim.,lS15. 
icliitati.' Jcr JIi>!.. 



3. Gura... 

4. Bata... 



soctj/ek:.- sect/on. 




(35 £jjn;ii.i^-ei ; 13 /)i.i;,i\'s.) 




In I.ihrriA, on the K.^'.h-, T.A.. V.>c„ iii. 


A. 


r.H-.:St. I'aiil.. .1... Y,-i(i., 111. 




In t;:c In;^.-i..r. Klll.^i;., V.h-., IS'.:,S. 




Xorlli of L.-woi. X"ir;-, ViH-., ISII. 




n.;-!;.', Smv.. 1S19. Vn. 




In I.ilipr;,!, nr. tUs K.«.;L., 1:.\„ ViR-.. xii. 


.\.4 


r.ivcrSt. 1'i.H].. 




I,il>.ria, ou the Cr'^^.l.ir, fl.X., 18H, I.L 


heria 


CM»t KiIUm.1, \.«^.. )^28. 




K...!l., i-.A.,\™,.i;i., 


V. 2. 


r. MillUf. G..V., Ak:i 


.1., -v 



A^nurprx c MtMUOcxAFSK^c 



7. Sm.... 

0. MaMJ... 

Id. rii 

II. fibc 



ff,# . , .,„, &tfc. F-A.. V«, B. A. >. 
FitaM SmI[*.I'.jL,T*c. w. A.4- 





r. Vnlkr. GJt., 


Aba.. 


Win. 




tsrt. ifi.) 








J. i TTD-ttTG Jt., &p« hi***. 




ISM. 








dfL 0^ 




im. 


In tt< tBtmor. oa 


KvOc, P J^ V«i.. 


ILU. 




a. mw St. 








I'sni 








la -ii. Inl«-i^«'. on 


K«nt. P.A.. Vv. 






th« rjtM !>t 








l-sul 








In lU Inlcrior 


Ko!i:#, r.A., v*t^ 


iLll. 




£:i>t i^t ll.<'-i 








In tljt Jnt.Tn.r 


£>,llP.r.A,.V'^. 


U.I3- 




>-.nh..(Kro. 








In I!." Ift'iri'f 


K.-Il.-, P..V..V'^, 


i5.«. 





,1-1, r.irV'.*^^ ■,]*)3.T''s^ 
Taiii- r i.r:. ul!. r. .*->.ii.'ii li.. niu 
1 i!i« J,I- *r!:.=,.J.AMt. Of. 5= 

A'tni Cl.r.^'..'.:-f, A.or^ R« t*^. 



D.. I'Ti. 
Can w,a 11 

IfltQ. 



I), J*I/l,ll4*U.. 
I-.. I'-.'. 



„j,..,,X.U 



^fcTwl. 
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Kocllo, P.A.. xa. 11. i. 

W. 0. iliillcr, IFtiiu) Vnc. 1073. 

(0.) 
r<>wilil<:h Mia.. O.X., ISIO. 
J. It. Wilson, J. Amor. Or. Soc-, 

IH-ia, Vw. 
lI;iUriir, AliimliiriiiEi. (0.) 
(JlurwtalleT, AnlifiiiU li., ii. 
Uo. D., C30. 



IG. 


GUD .... 






Aihluiti-Lutil 


, Chri-tuUur, Ashinti «., XX. 
iIj. a.!. J>., O'la. 
ItiU. A:<hfinti G., %. 
ZiiitiiHTnmun/Akrf, (!.,!*. 
Cliirkr, S,H-i-., im!.,V™;. 
I^lw.litl■l. Miss., ISII), V.>.T. 


17. 


KcDg.... 




~ 




, lii.u.lUrl. Mi'^., IMIU. Nu'U. 

OlirisUilliT, AsliiMilL 1)., C4tl. 
(:i,>rk..,Sp<,.,is.i^V«c. 


18. 


Ib.n<h .. 




" 


Sorth of Ashanli- 
Limi 


■ Cliri-liilliT, A«l.fiiiLi (I., >iv, 
•1r.. lU. I)., C48. 
Clnrk,-, Spcfi., LSI!), Voo. 


13. 


Gj-mu, 






Norih of Eivu 
Tinno 


r Cliri!.I:ilUT, A*li:.iili (i., liv. 

<!<>. (lu. p., vlL, GIC. 
ItottJiUi .Mi.«., lalC, Voc., 


20. 


Akr:. 


,. I. 


G'* 


, Cold COT>it, D.'n; 


r Ziiiii... nimiiii. (i.. Voc, Smtl;;:iit, 






11. 


Adin,pi 


. tha Month of III, 
W»ur Vultu , 


J l!i.'.!^. 

.1... I'rimiT, lS.'.2,H;i.Ju. 
Bnn.liU'li JIiM.,!Si;J, Vttc. 
K".Ui-. IV.V., V.ic, iii. B. 1. 
L'liii~Li!Ii't, Jjitlitr, Ziniuiirm^tiiii, 

1)., Lsri. 

J. .\iii.;r. Or. K<.t. lul. i,, 

Y..C. 
Rii'l., ImriuiiEi'lion, Coponiia;,! u, 

1^■>H. (llimL.li.) 
rr..(l.Ti, i;., 1701, DaiiUi, tJikJ 






















I,iii^it«, XiiW G., IST'I, O.N., 












lv^v.{.;.) 












K. :.:uii.r, i;tii™i.i-..;LrSi.r„.,!i., 

1«77. (i..\. tlO 


31. 


. EnO 


I. 


M:.t:i .. 


, Dahom,;-I-wL uo S.I.Ii^.-i, ()., VW.', Ibiu. (0.) 






II. 


ll;il».n;<. 


tl.a Slava Cuui 


. KilLmi, ISW, Voc. 






III. 


■Wtiiiah 




NiirrK IHll. V.W. 






IV. 


An-'uo.. 




riiirko, Slll■.^ isin, Voc. 






V. 


AbIo ... 




(;".lnli'.,ix, i).. IWJl. (F.) 
Km-ll.., I'.A., Voc.. iii. 11. 
Ilou-lio, G., I). Si>c. Gci--., IS:i. 



, .Viil.1 0., 1880, ex.. 



jrrrsjfr.r a 
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■it. KamMf.. 



■MM, A. a, T ii ir^i >« . 









=5.>. 



Oa (ho ifinrTl Kn^if. i'.A.. •■'-Ti. :. 

fraa-^n «( (hi ft. Ci««:trr, J«nB], [K», 1 17. 

JljctfXtfa C;iK>-j--rt. Ir*.. 1S27. W. 

«.£t.wili(r,J.«.tjL!»"J.J3i. 

Dj. Korn^. r..U T'<., la. E. 2. 
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!f<t Lurutr. Kilnt. 


Looliir. Auiborltr. 


Gnnu (mf M>w>0 : 


Sort!, of KiDK B^irtli, Tt» , ir. 650, 1837, MSL 

MounUins. and Voc. 






Bfiutli of tlie lkik[«. >f.ip. Foroizn ORico De- 




Quom Jlraach tpjlclia. 1SG2. 




of UiiCT Nivia. 


37. Carcila.. — 


Do. Koollf, r.A.,Voe..iT. A. 3. 


as. U<« — 


Do. Kwllc, I'.A., Voc, IT. A. 1. 




t Ih-willu* MiM., 1819, 180, Voe. 




C'l>n^(allvr, AJiSdu G., u.. D., 



Itarth, Tra., I3.>7, CjO, MSS. 
V<*. 
In iba Nortliora iMnb, Tn., lt>67, ISSO, MSS. 
Bciu] of iIm> Yoc 
tluiim Bmoch 
of the Bifcr 



NIGER SUD-OROXTP. 

{^ Latipiaga ; l^Dialati.) 
WESTERS SECTION. 



1. lUiq I. n-knnj Dc'.Uof tbc Ititrer Ku:i:<r,nc)nDy ?prr»;l»i,Guuiiigcu, 

II. J:^a^4 NiiniT V-ic., IblK. (li.) 
III. Okrilu Tu>W, I-ririiT, 1KC3. 

IV. .Uiuu Car-v, I'rrnifr. IMll-TO. 

V. >'fcv£alab:tf l:jiLi>.',>:ii.lar.KM<«l.,l85G,419. 

Xoms V.„-., mil. 
Ctari..:, Slit. Vm., IWO. 
TCo--.;i...l*..\,.V»,-.,v.C.I-2. 
]).i,.;i:;, Vet,, Ih-'iO. 
!>. iruKlLr. MS. Mr :no.. IMl, 

2, Iiikiri ,„ — West of the Idio it-.ikit. hvi-i.ir. r:i;i.i:.. S.-.0. 1:;0. 

D. CrowiW, MS. M..U10., INHl. 
Kiltiam, Vm., lH'i8. 
Cl«k«, St^c.Voc., H49. 

D'A-.i/ac Voc., K. .luc. Elha., ii. 

If). 
LaJnl and OMi^r'i), Kt|ii^.,1'U7, 

V..I. i.411.*ol,ii. «C, Vw. 
Kr- !!". r.A., Voc., iiL C. ic., r. 
B. 3, «, 5. 
3 Ibo ..I. If.'.n;» CMitnlEitiiooftle ScU..u, C, ISCl. 

II. Ehi/u lUTrfSiser d... Vw:.. 1&8C. R.P.C.K. 

III. AliiJjl TavLir atj d. Ctowilci, l-ricr.lT, 

IV. Alo isu. 
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Sunt, FiriiiiK. 1SS3. 
CUjiptftDn. Tn., 1S3T,Tm. 
KiHun, Voc, 1X28. 
Kom«,V«e.. IStl. 
R«rini,Spw.,V«.„]8lB. 

Korilo, P.A., V«)- T. A. 
Coldic, Pnf. Eiik. D., xlsL, HI. 
D. CrotrtW. US. Mguii., I5»l. 
F. UuUcr, tinnulfitt dif SnrMk. 

1877. (fi.) 
Ln«la^ KuU 0.. 1330, 0J(^ 

iiiii. 10 ) 

— W«to(tli»H» D. CrowiW. U8. Mano-ISsl. 

8. Cronilid. DtMj. IMl. 17*. 
Johnwn.Chunh Mln.Sw.isaasl 
Ktf<tn,i8ai. 

— Eart Bank o( tlia n. Croivth.T. 3tS, .M«m».. U8l. 

River .Nigvr, N. n.irkc S[.,'e.. V^.. iSiy, 
oillielbo C.v^ibtr, V-ir,.. .-, ISO? 



S. Ci^--[tur. IW.M 

Conlliionce of tho D. Cr->nt!r.T. XS. 

l(imn:andQixf.7m Kc.lle, I'-.V., W-: 

Jtranthci (,f the CLrl.e, ^^J■.c., V.k 

:vi-cr H,:i'^iL-, Kva, K-.- 



5 14, 200. 



I 



I. ItllUQ 


SoullioithcQuom D, t 


r.-«-lU.- 


, MS. M.mt... 18K1 


II. JiL-sa 


branch, on the Hi.il. 


e, K^; 


. K\pa.. ISvG, 4J. 




West E:al.k of !.:•/.. 




i,:r;.:,', r..sTh..i., ul- 




tlio Kivtr M3>;r •: 


l.'V''^ 





Jot, 



a.j, i^ri 



10, 11. 



I. Crbcdejhi LoKwB.isin of the S. CrowtiiLT, (1.. Voi.. 1?'^4. 
II. Ilini Hu^rriillrmchof ,',<,. I'riui. r, IJ'JO. 

III. lin^a- -0.0 EiviT .\i£.T CLirkf, .Si>of.,V„.:., !MJ. 

Xumi Kul;;.j, I'.A.. Vt-., vj. !, i 3- 

— l;e;w:Tt K;ik.md;i Uuik-,,-, fiiriiL-Ti OiiiJe Do'i,.:"L',s. 

:ind Yaribfl Laud llCi, 4- ' 

— ButMiit Nupe iind Biiikie, Forti^-Q Oilic: Dcr; .i;<U.i, 

Kambari 1SG2, 1. CiiUr.-li MUs, t-ot. 

— Hurtb of Xupo JolinsoH.Cli'irfb SliM.Siw.Auiiual 

EepMt, ISsi. 
Eaikiis FiTLii-n Ollii* D.dp.;whci, 



**-^t.'^m. ^tutfX' 



%*■*... 
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Xo. Lanmia^. Dialect, 
12. Ya*giia... — 



13. Dsaba ... — 

11. Doma ... I. Doma 
IL Ara^o 

16. Michi ... — 



16. JuIlq 



17. Borit'u... — 

18. Afa — 



Vk >n.arike 



21. KaJrira 
2J. Daruro 
2J. Kwiaa 



Locftlttf. 
East of Nupo 

Korth-£ast of 
Nupe. 

On tho Binn6 
Bmnch of tlio 
Uivor Niger 

On tho Binne 
JlruQch of tho 
Ithcr XijiiT 



Koror6ia, South of 
tho Binue Branch 
of tho ICivcT 
JS'iger 

Xorth 01 tho Binuc 
]$ranch of tho 
Kiver Niger 
Do. 



Authoritj. 
Kocllc, P. A., ViK?., xii. E. 
Bnlkio, Foreign Ollico DcMpatchos, 

18G2. 
Koollc, P.A., Voc., xii. E. 
Baikio, Msip, Fortign OfHco Do- 

Hpatchn*, 1862. 
S. (/Fowthcr, Diary, 1851, Voc. 
Baikic, Kxpl. Exiw-d., 1856, 420. 
B.iikio, Foreign OlUco D(!sp:itclu», 

1V62, 4. 
S. Crowthor, Diar}', 1851, 202, 

Baikio, Expl. Expcd., 185G, 420. 
K.hUo, I'.A., Voc., xii. K. ID. 
BlcHik, Nolo in S. Crowiher's 

Diary. 2:M. 
Baikie, Kxpl. Kxped., 185G. 420. 
Ko<jHc, P.A., Voc., viii. C. 1. 
S. fryv/thor, Diar>-, 1854, 202, 

Voc. 
Barth, Tra., ii. 575. 
Kool'.e, P.A., Voc, xii. E. 20. 



Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Ho. 

In Adamuwa 



Johnson, Church Mi^i. Soc. Annual 

B.port, 1881. 

do. Privnto I^Ht^T, 1S83. 
Briikic.G.N. (IIau:jaaiul FulfiUdc), 

Ih'jl. 
B'.hl^, UriM-n. 1880. (0.) 
K«ii!lc, I'.A., Voc, xii. iC. 18. 
K<»4 !If, I'.A., Vo<'. xii. K. 2. 
Baikie, Foreign OiHctf D«>putch«'s 

1802. 
Baikie, MS. Voc, J.B.O.S. 18G7. 
Bnikio, MS. Voc, J.U.O.S. 18C7. 
Barlh, MS. Voc 



EASTERN SECTIO.W 



1. Eiik 



T. Ib/>ko 
II. Ibibio 



(15 Langua^ts ; I DiaUct.) 
EftufiryofthoCroi* GoMic, 0., F>iiiil.ui;rh, IHGfi. 



Uivur 



u.. G.X. uml 0., (ihisgiiW, 

1 m" 1. 
W..1.m"i, V..C. IMG. 
l'M;.< rl«;y, Vor., ISJW. 
^\i^* llr, r.A., Vu.'. xii. F.. 1. 
Klll.ini. VoC, lh28. 
CUxU, «pi;c., Voc, 181'). 
J. Amur. Or. Hoc., i. 4, 319,1849, 

V(.c 
F. Mi'Ili-r, OrundriHH dor Sprach., 

1«77, G.N. (G.) 



Amuaux c MfKioauraKAL. 






>.i^^ 



j-kdA, we, M. 



I, &M « AK. am 



1. JNilW— — Oa :fM BiV .fe^ ] 



D^ [«1J--. Prvi. E-.< D.. 1^. 



: t :' 7 n a l sut^-o :: o r p . 
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No. Language. Dialect. Localitj. Authority. 

SOrfaai {^ctmiinut^ : Caillio, Tinibaktu, 1520, Voc. 

(F.) 
Donbam and Clnpi>crtoii, 182C, 

Voc. 
KfMjllo, P. A., Voc. xli. 0. 2. 
(Jlarko, Sprc, Vw., I«t0. 
F. Miiller, (jrumlrUs di-r Sprach., 

1877, G.N., vol. i. part i. 157. 

F. Miiller, Aljjcmcinc Ethn., 1879, 

(O.) 
IIo<];78on, Notes on K. A£r., 1814, 

Voc. 
Coolcy, Ncpnro-Tjantl, 1841. 
2. Hansa ... I. Katscna Central Africa, Norriri, Dialoj^uod, Arabic, Ilaiutn, 
II. Kuno North of tho 

Equator 



3. Tibbn 



III. Gobir 

IV. Dnum 

V. 'Lwns^ 

VI. Kabbi 



I. Teda 
II. Daz.1 



Knniiri, 185i{. 
HiclianUon, Sen., Foroi^ Oilicc, 

1.S17. 
Schou, G., Texts 1SG2, 

do. D., 1870. 

do. ll( .'idiri;; - IJmik, Sen., 
Texts, Voc, 1877. 

do. G.N., J.U.A.S., 1882. 
Uarth, Cunt. Atr. Voc, 18G4,Yoc., 

G..V. 
liaikir. G.X., isr,]. 
F. MiilK'r. (Jruiidri.^rt diT Sjiraoh., 

1S77, G.N., vol. i. p.irti. 2lo. 

(G.) 
F. MiillcT, Alijcnicino Libn. 

L»'p.»iiis, Nuba G., \Hx. (G.) 
li^iinl and Oldiicbl, Kxped., 1837, 

Vor. 
naTi'Mrtoii, Tra.. 1.S27, Voc. 
Kiijj.iiii, ViK'., 1S28. 
N<»rrih, Vo(;., l-Sll. 
(Mar);.', ^jm-c, V«.f.. 1«19. 
I.} I'll, Tra., 1S21, Voc. 
l*on, Z.M.(».1>.. viii. 
K«.clle, P.A., ViK . xii. C. A. 
lJoilp.()U, Notts oil N. Afr., ISlI, 

Voc 
Sahira, South of Xa..h»ij:aH, Sj.^jhi u. SuJrn, ;i. 
Tni.olitinu :Pl. ^G.) 

N.iohti;5all, MS. Voc. l^bl. (G.) 

do. Z. Krd. G., 1^70. (G.) 
IJartii, Cent. Afr. Voc, lSu3,Voc., 

G.X. 
F. Miiller, Gruudrihs dcr Spnicb., 

hs77. G.N. (G.) 
F. M iiller, Al^'LUieiuc Etbi:., I87i», 

Kfiti;^, Hccueil, 1824, C. Sec. 
Gcog. 
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^iKaMluBa.riitiAW4li. {Ij^ 
I^cn, Tnb, 1621, Vot. 
CUrb,St«'..T.c.. IMS. 
" ' i. Sail* ua X. Afr, 18H. 



Voe. 

InhU»<,Su!aG.,13S(t.llTU. (0.) 
KnoMv Z. Kri. O- IRTO 
tlonMOOiD. TcL. IftW. Voc 
Bonbn. JkMicOt Umcu&v, i- 
SMS. U7>. 
B<.-r«iuT(iMGtim KMb%>!l, J.n.G.S..lS7S.3M. 
ud Widiu do. fiaUn a. Sddn (Uap), 



Xubt^, 9 



kissi. 



— — KacbtinIL&i1itea.&Un,USl. 

(o.r 

r-,riri.Tn,!-i,;.-;ii.i;T;;:u,!S--7. 
I. fi:iJir WaiofLakcTud S^rLti?.U, ^l:!!. Lilr T>^J. Z. 
II. MuDio £rd.G. (C) 

Sar^ri^^ll, 8.L^n n. SAdto, iL, 

WW. fG_' 



III. Xpurn 

IV. Kjiieia 



'ft-l Fro3'itr of Ear: 
Do. ^■^-c 


, .M:^. V 


Lc;: 


"' iisr-\ 



\ 
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Beddo (MM/immf ] : 
10. Korikeri — 



11. Flka 



12. Bas^ima... 

13. Latu ... 



14. Dnma ... 

15. l^ni'in.i ... 
IC. Mbuiu ... 

17. Kotofo ... 

18. Zuni 

19. Bangbai 

20. Fali 

21. Tuhuri ... 

22. Baya 

23. Babir ... 



24. Marghi... 



25. Mandara 



Do. 



— Adain&wa 



Do. 
Do. 

Adam{iwa 



Do. 
Do. 



Locality. Authoritj. 

KocUo, P. A., Voc. vii. B. 3. 
• (l<i. KunUri G., vi. 

Cliirko, SiH^., Voc., 1840. 
Vest Frontior of Koollc, V.A., Voc. vii., B. 2. 
Borntl do. Kauilri O., vi. 

K:ichti;,^.ill, Sabura u. Si!idan, 

IKSl. 
Enrtli, MS. Voc. 
KiicUc, I'.A., Voc. vii. B. 1. 

do. KunUri G. vi. 
Narbti;rsill,Sahriran. S6dan, 1881. 
Barth, MS. Voc. 
North of tlio Binu6 Fhjjcl, Tot. Mit, 1883. 
Itraiicli of the 
UiviT Niger 

Barth, Tra.. ii. 482, 1857. 

do. MS. Voc. 
F. Miilltr, Alj,'cmcino Ethn., p. 

147. 
l^irth, Tra., li. 511, 1857. 
liurth, MS. VtKj. 
Barth, Tr.i.,ii. 513,1857. 

do MS. Voc. 
B.irth, Tra., ii. 514, 1857. 
Barth, Tra., ii. 428, 1857. 
do. MS. Voc. 
The (rxtromo South Barth, Voc. J.11.G.S., xxL 212. 
of the Languatro Nachti^ll, MS. Voc. 
Fiild 
Southern Province Barth, Trn., ii. 611, 1857. 

of B.i;^himu do. ^IS. Voc. 

Thf t\lr«'nie South Burtli, Tnu, 1857. 
of tho I^Lguaije >kachtixJ»H, ^IS. Voc. 
Fiehl 
Betwixt I^ke Tsad Barth, Tra., ii. 409, 581, 1857. 

and Adnm&wa 
South of Bomu Kodle. Kauuri G., 51. 

Barth, Tra., ii. 401, 1857. 

do. MS. Voc. (OvtTWijr). 
Si'hon, Ifav.-a G., vlii. 
Bunh, Tni., ii. 3o5, 1857. 

do. JiS. Voc. 
Bf.rth, Gent. -Afr. Voc, 18G3, Voc, 

G.N., ji. XV. 
F. ^fiilliT, (irundriss dcr Sprach., 

1877. (G.) 
F. MiiUiT, Aljronjniuo Ellin., 1879, 

G.X., 117. {G.} 
Dtiihamr»ntiC)ln|)j)tTton,182G,Voc. 
Koinij,', lUcucil, 1824, B. Sou. 

Gcojjf., Voc ^F.) 
Klaproili, li»<ai han;ruo Bomu, 

Voc, Taris, 182G. (F.) 
Norris, .M:icbriQr, Fiilah G., Voc. 
Kodle, P.^V., Voc. xii. C. 3. 



— ' Adamuwa 





, -^/-/-i. 
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Diiltot. 


t«aIitT. iuihorilf. 


Miodara (««fi» 


u,J): 


LcT-iuj, Kuba C. Ui., ISBO.C-S. 
- Eartli. Tm., iL, 2fi3, I&3T. 


2fl. Gnmor^u 


_ 






do. IW. V.W. 


27. Malm 




iL 424. 4»S. fG.) 
Banh, Tm., iii 271-8, 103, IW7. 
Birth, MS. Voc. 


23. Ycdfaa 




IsIandirfLakflTBod SLirlH-Iffal!, Sih-ita D. Sflim, H. 
372. (G.) 
N«l.tknll.MS.Voc 
BartU, "J.It.U.3., «L 2H, Voc. 
1SS7. 


23. Kfjri 




Do. lUrlb, MS. Vm. 


30. Kuka 


" 


EaslofLnksTaad XiicbtiyBlU S.iliit* a. SiHim. E., 
003,1881. ir,.) 
NaehiipU. Ms. Voe. 

Btrt}i,^iv(u u. a;x, iiL its. es9, 

M3, 1887. 
EMih, MS. Vm. 










31. lia'-T-JTnii 




"iV.".V.. ;'j..'.. 

F. -M.-l!>'r. Griin.iri.'; d^r =pr:^-;:- 

i>:7. '.(i.) 
lS-26. 


:l Lo^On ... 


- 


Oii'\V(>!(mBnir.ili .V... !,;'_..:. - '■■. ■ .u. -: :'.;^i liil, 
of LiVL-r Biuri p. ili. '.-■ 



} 



— Souihof tlielojon >'.i'..! 



, IV,. 






do. .M>. \>i. 
KoJl.', Kuuu.-i G., ri. 
F. Jiiiller, .\l^^^t^:iuv 7,\\: 

1877. 
Krau=t,113. LiT.cr, IbSl. 
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M. Eiumg ... 



l.octUI]r. AuUinritr. 

in of tlio Qirer Kai-liti^'nll, Salifiiu u. SCidiD, ii. 
lum UNO, 1HR1.(0.) 

Do. Kn.^li)t|rill, Saliura u. Sdditn, 18S1, 

ii. CUU. 021. (C] 
Niu-l<[ij.-u)l, MS. Voe. 
Jbrtli .Tni., 85T iu.454. 

Aa MS. Vuc. 
P. Miillcr, Al^umciuo Ktbn., 1870. 



37. Uu^o 

3S. Sarut ... 
3&/Mntii ... 

10. XJaniio 



l^-nll, .S:ili!im u. Stiduu, ISSl, 
71. ((;.} 

i;,-:i11, SJifuTiu. Sudau, ISSl, 
ii. UNO. \V,.\ 
■\:.;\. 'IV.. if A 



Nad 



Jliull,. Tri, 



:, IS.-.T. 



r.;irl^'rr.>.,iii. 451, 1857- 

il.., MS. Vm,. 
Xiirli[i]^':ill, Siili:^ca u. SliiLui, ii. 

NailitiKall, MS. V-K-. 
Kiiiiiii^'iill, S.ili;ira u. ijddiin, 18SI, 

ii. "Vii, C7-1. 
Xiii.li-ul!, ,MS. Vuc. 



•16. LaniLi ... 

47. So'iuru... 

48. B«iUoga 
43. Mala ... 



Kai'liti;^iil, K^ilifiri u. ailJan, ISfli, 

ii. CBi. {(J.) 
Nafl>ti;,';.ll,N,,li:,rau. 800311,1831, 





Ka.Lii^,.ill. JIS. Voe. 


Dar Dao.h 


Ka'hfi-„li. ^1S. ViK. 


Eart of Bat'Wnni 


Ka,lili^-;ai, f.,.li:mi u. SiIAia, ii. 




07-2. l«hl. ;(i.) 
Ka.!iU;.'iill. MS.Vo«. 






Ibirlli. MS.V.M:. 




Korhtif.'all. Bahfira u. SuiLui, ii. 




■115, IPSI. («.) 




Nachlipili. MM. V«i. 




Jliirlli, M.S. V.«:. 


WaJai 


Barth.'l'o.. ii. DSa, lSo7. 




(1.1. Cint..lir.Vw:..0,X.,lfiC3. 




Li-I..i.u, Suba G., WW, liii., G.N. 



F. Afiillitr, Gnuuliiu ilcr Snrach., 

18;;. (o.) 

i. MiilI.T, Ai(,'oittcinoEtbo.,1873, 

HS. ((i.) 
Burtkliardi, Tra.. 16J3, Voc. 



A^sxD/x c. MjazjocJurmcjL. 



Toifcimite Barest ^^Vw^n^lKa 



— a.!-! 



.V/ZZ' BUB. GROUP 
(31 Lan^M-e: ; I Dial,::.) 



F. 111.:, r, ■. 

is::, '..x 

p. V.:i:..r. 

i4j. i-:j. 



•V I'll Mill 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 



No. Laornaf*. DUIecU 
Dinka {eonlinucd^ : 



4. Ban I. Bah 

II. Mora 



6. Alwfij ... — 

6. Bougo ... — 



7. Mittu ... — 



8. S,M1 . 

9. licuU. 



10. I^'lijji ... 

11. Atwot ... 

12. I^.fi 

13. ^'yangbora 



14. Kcderu 



LocaUty. 



On the White KUo 



On the White Kilo 
Go tho Bahr ol 
Ghazal 



Betwixt the Dinka 
and Nyam*Nyuni 



Near tho Mittu 
On tho Ilivcr Kolil 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

On the Ilivcr Jci 



Weht of the Nyang- 
bCira 



• Authority. 

Mamo. Itoiwn, 313, 1874. (O.) 
BuppolK lUistn, Voc.. 1829, ((;.) 
Brim Ko!I«t, Afr. Cent, 1855. (F). 
MittiTrutxiKT, O., Voc, Texts, 

1807. (G.) 
F. Mullcr, 0., Voc., Toxt, 18C4. 

(G.) 
F. Miillor, Grundriss der Spruch., 

1877. (G.) 
F. Miilkr, AlgomcinoEthn., 1879. 

(G.) 
Scliwtinfurth, Trn., 1873, 170. 
Baker, Nyaiiza, 10'), Voc, ISCC. 
T.on^% Cent. Afr., 187C, Voc. 
l.('Ii.sius, Nuba G., 1K*S0, Iviii. (G.) 
Manio, Uois«?n, 1874, Voc. (G.) 
Scliwiiiifurth, Tra., i. 170, 1873. 
Sell Nvti III urth, Tra., i. 2oG, Voc, 

IS73. 
S<:hweiiitr.rth, Liij;juisti.<?cho Kr- 

;?,lmi^s,«. 1873, Voc. S<n. (G.) 
Von llinuiin, Ittiscu, U81, Voc, 

l.sr>7. ((i.) 
rttlu rick, Kgypt, App. 380, Voc. 

ISGl. 
L(']>siiis, Xiiba G., 1880, Ivii. 

{<'■) 

Murno, K(.s<'n. 1871, \»c. (G.) 
I:;ii1h,('( lit. Air. V(H\,18G2,G.X., 

vclww. \t»C. ((J.J 
F. Mi'.il. r, Algtaumo Kthn. 118, 

1S70. (G.) 
Schwvliiiiirtli. i. Z'Xi, 1873. 
^IariH», Ivciscn, 1S74, Voc. (G.) 
Kinin IJrV, Pet. :Mit., 18S3, 

2o«'». {(;.") 
I.ojrir, <:riit. Afr., lS7r,, 271. 
r.M»i!l« r, Al^oiutiiio lilliu., 1879, 

MS. ((I.) 
Soliwrliji'iirtli, Tia., i. 27S, 1873. 
JScliwri.Miuith, Tra., i. o'SO, ii. 318, 

1873. 
SchwriDfurtb, Tra., i. 3r^0, 1873. 
Scliwriiilurth, Tra., i. MSi), 1.S73. 
Schwtitifurth, T;a., i. 3.S(), 1873. 
^lititirut/.iJcr, J»:iri G., 1S07,V()C. 

(G.) 
>f:inio, Iv. i-< n, 1^78. XrXu ((i.) 

3':i:»iti I:.Y,lvt. Mit..,iss;:.2G;:.{G.) 

r«;lkin.l\t. Mit., 1881. 90. (G.) 
F. Miilicr, .\l{joniLiuoEthn.,1879, 

118. (G.) 
C. T.AVilson ami Fclkin.U-Ganda, 

1880, Voc. ii. App. 18. 
Eniin Bey, IVt. Mit., 1883, 205. 



{ 
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Lsulltf. Authurtiy. 

Ki'^T ilw ajam- ItlAniii Itdicii, 1574, Xac; 107, 
Xybbi ISTS. to.) 

T,niii:, Cm. A(r., 1870, Voe. 
Soutli of tlM Slitta KuliRvblnnb, Tra., ii. H», 18T3. 
West of tho WliiU UnrlaaCiVuu.tttiyfl.Petfniaiuio. 
Sile nL*acivl«iii, Iniwr Afr. (GO 

Loajr, Cmi. A£r., 1878, Vw. 
(KSVeh). (G.) 
'Weal of Albert £n>iu Uif , Z. £tlm. G. 16a2,Toc, 
Kyanxa 0,X. 

Emiii lii'v, I'et. Wit, WSS. 
\Ve>t of Ihe "BTiiM etlwoiul'm-.h, Tra., i. 3UiJ, 1373. 
^'ile ralk!u,U-r>nsdi. ibei.i.Anp.Toe. 

da. P.aO.S., It^trO. Sitt. 
Snun &.f. IVt. Mil.. 1862, Too., 

G-y. i&.) 

Low, Cent Afa-., ISTS, G». 
Bakn, T. £tlm. 8, r. 2M. 
Eastof Hie Tmui Eniift Ovr. Z. £iIdL S. 1863, 
sat Voc.OJf. 

Eniin il-y, Pm. Jlil., ISS3. 
On l!io Tictori;i N w. K, lir, , lv:.i. j-^s, Vut, 
Sjanza T\'„kiralii, MS, V.ii„ IS'O. 

il". J.11.G.,S., ls;o, E08, 







F:irl,r. r.K.0.5. IS*!?, TSr. 






I).'uli.ir.lMV:. :Mit„ is*-!, IJ 






la-.!. J.I(,i;.S, i(,S2, U:l'!. 


Lamlia... 




In the mitl-t it tlio B='icr, .Vp'j/i, i. l' 1 ;, \::.-. 
Ulirtli Lttneunijo- J", T. y.il-i. s., v. ::.",-t, 
FWJ Emio Il^r. Z. Eiliii. 0, 1 
V"p,. G.'.V. 


Ueni 


~ 


Euht of the Enri F, ^!li[l^[, A!BMnEWB Eliia., 
Ii73. vG.) 






On tha HiTor Sobat Junl-.r, Z, l-nL 0., 1S78. 


JiliU ... 


— 


Uo. lio. dn. 



\iiiiii<li«,L!iii;pi'- 



OalLcBtucXilf 



E-ki. T. ri.il. 



1?. Djjrvhutlon of 
1815, Vdi; 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 



BANTU FAMIL Y. 

(l(A Languages ; $1 Dialtcis.) 



A. SOUTHERN BRANCH. 

( lO Languages ; 14 Dialects, ) 

/. EASTERN SUB'BRANCIL 
(3 Languages ; 7 Dialects.) 



Xo. L&nfnuge. Dialrct. Looulity. 

1. Ziilu I. Standard I Zulu-Land 

orlligliJNatul 
II. Low. 

III. Tabcle. Ma-Tubdlc-Land 
IV. I^n<liii. Unizila-I^and 
V. Viti. \ North of lliTcr 
YI. K^^ni. / Zanib^i 



3. Gwamba. 



Authority, 
Gn»ut,G., isr/j. 

do. J. Kihu. S. iii., 1854. 

do. J. Amcr. Or. S., 1848. 
RiOireud»T, G., 18r>0 (X.). 
Colnuso, G.N., 1859. 

do. D., 18GI. 

do. Voc. Son., 1SG5. 
]Vrrin, I)., 18.>.>. 
I)..!ims 1)., 1857. 
Kolnrrts, J)., (J., IS.SO. 
KlU.n, Tni., 1879 (Vili). 
Jjiwi-M, JMl.G.S., 1879, 321 

(Xj:<»ni). 
Rcjh^rt Fn.-o Church >f iss. Soc., 1 882 

(do.) 
Hi-port I^ndon Mi>s. Soc , 1882 

(do.) 
Oat.s, IMl.G.S., 1879 nal>tlc). 
r:itt».i"W)n, do. ilo. (do.). 
lAp«ins, Nuha G., 1880, G.N. (G.) 
Syk<\ iicport London MLsa. Soc., 

18S2 (TuIk'I.'). 
F. Miillcr, Grundriss dor Spracli., 

1877. *' Uic Bantu Spruchcu/' 

(G.) 
I>h ik, C. 0. S. Afr. Lniigiiagos, 

1m;2-('.9. 
iJ'fik, C'at. of Groy Library, 1858. 
Ihw'w I)., Ih72. 
liovco, G., 18. 
Avliif. Voc, 184C. 
Apidcvanl, G., 1S50. 
IloUrVs (.'.X., 1S74. 
iK.iiatz, G.. 1802. (,<;.) 
Jil<<k. 0. G. S. Air. lianqiiag'cn, 

lMi2 69. 
Blcck, Cat 01 Groy Lihniry, 18ofi. 
I. Gwamba Betwixt tho Hivftr Wilcox, Anur. .Mi.<s. ll»'conl, I88u. 
II. Ulvnguo. Liniin')po and Do- Derthoud, .MS. I/j'ticn*, 1883. 
lagcaiay do. G.X., 1883. (F.) 

BIcc'k, Mozumbik Lungua<^cs, 1856. 



2. X6ia I. Stantlard Kiflr-Laad 

II. Female. 
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Blcck, C. O. S. Afr. L«nraiaM. 

Etnn, J-iLG.S., 1871. 

Ei>kicc, J.It.G.8., ixxii. 

Blue Uoak, Xiolafui Uaft IS'a, 

Vac 
B«telv, Xaral^tc 15S3, TvC. 



//. CENTRAL SUB-BRA:iCIl. 

[4 LaK^tie^: 6 JXaletti.) 



I. SwoJard Ec-Siio-LMid CA'iiif. G.. 1811. (F- 



11' ^-^1°i Ba-Cl"i6ni-Li,nd 

III. KnliiliSri Kalfllifui Desert 

IV. Tauana. Lakti XgamL 



>. G.. 1376. (G.J 

,G.X.. l«9i.iF.) 

UaUU*. V«a. (F.) 

Lq»iw, Knb* 0., 1330; O.K., 

wi.(0.) 
LivinswoQc. 7,iriiAt(n, 22i. 

AioMm-U. <J., IR:i;. 

L'Icill, C <;, S. Afr. Lanfiu'n, 

l>fi3.r.9. 
Blptk, Tjt, ot CrpT lilirirr, l!i,5S. 
I,ivitii.itonp. Anolv^^^G-^'^. ISSS. 
IMiwier. Vac., lis., ISJ", Grev 

AraiT. Or. S.,i., 1S19, Vm. 

iliivUimw, Tra Year*. 1*71. 

V..n riLT GaWknw, Z.D.1I.G.. I. 

Ijnnra, loc. 1S7S. 

LivHi^fvne Jliis, Tta., issr, 
lis. (Uipuk). 

Aad(:nciii. P.ILG^» 1979. 
la ibe miilrt oi t^ Molfnt, MS. Vw:.. Grty Lihnirr. 
ClioHa Field Li»ing-t<mD, lILs, Tta., IS."-:.' 

Slncki'i^ie, Tin Twr*. 1B71, 309. 
N'ortioIZuln-Land IJ!'-ii,S[siMmbil.Liin;uB5e^l8aS, 

Bleel, C_ G, S, Mi. Lini^iisis, 



Zr»ki!ie, J.ILG.3.. ■ 



///. WESTERN SUB-DRAXCn. 
{l Languagti ; l Diislat.) 






• ■* ^ > ^ • 1 • i.* t-k4^ t« >-»^«' •« B' 



i*^*-M«> V> 
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AfODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 



No. Langunfirt^. Dialect 
Hcrerd {eontinucd) : 



Locttlity. 



2. Yeiye .. 



I. Yeiyo. Lake Ngami 
II. Shuoca. 



3. NJonga .. — Ova^Mpo^Land 



Authority. 

Kolbo, I^w of tho Vowels, 1808. 

lilock, C. G. S. Afr. Langrua'^es. 
18(12-00. 

Block, Cat. Gn7 Library, 1858. 

Onlton, Tra.. 132, 181, 193, 1853. 

Hath, MS. I)., Grey Library. 

Aii<li;rs<)U, Niraiiii, 1854, Yon. 
do. J.it.G.H., 1856, Voo. 

iJbik, Cat. iirv.y Li])raiy, 1S5S. 
do. 0. (f. S. Afr. Laiij^uaLfts, 
lS02-r/). 

Ko.|!,.J. jabn. S., O.S. ii. I. 

LivIiJi;fttoii(', M.S. Voc, Gn'y Li- 
brary. 

ral^^'ravo, l{f]>ort to Capo Varlla- 
iiuiit, 1877. 

Duj)ar(|uct, Miss. Cath., 18S0. 

T. Halm, Tsum-Goam, 1882, 32, 
33. 

T. JIabn, G. in tho Tress, 1883. 

lihrk, C. G. S. Afr. Languages, 
1802- 61). 

Buttncr. Voc. G.X., Z. Erd. G., 
1881. 

n. ILihn, MS. Voc, Grey Li- 
brary. 

Educatioriul Books pnntcd by Fin- 
niijU 31iss. 



B. EASTERN BRANCH 

{jZ iMHi^uages ; \G Diuifcis,) 



1. Toka. 



2. Xansa ... 

3. Xyai ... 



/. SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCH, 
(20 Lattguagu ; 7 Dialects.) 

Ccutral Basin of Liviiijjstonc, Mi>^s. Tra., 1857. 

Bivor Zambesi do. Zambesi, 18G5. 

do. Voo., Grcv Librar)'. 

South of Victoria Ilolub, Tra., ii. -126, 18S0. 

FalU do. r.U.G.S., 1880, 170, 177. 

South of the River Gamitto, MuataCazoiiibe, ISol, 

Zambesi, near Voi;. (T.) 



Tcto 



liviiightoiic, Mijjb. Tra., 1857, 

641, 3;J0. 
Livitik'stono, MS. Voc., Grey 

Libniry. 
Bli*e!<, Mozambik Laufpingcs, Voc, 



18t><. 



Blc(tk, C. G. S. Air. Languages, 
1862-60. 
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PritUwd, Nttt. n:«t. ii. aso. 

I9(iii Suntm, PsnliM fii^rinii. ii. 
FrvlicTTillc, V«., B. Soe. U.. ista. 
Grout, Amcr. Or. Sac. iii. 433. 
Xorlh of a» SiTti Halub, Xta., ii. 2Q3, 1830. 
/utabnd Linn;r't<>aa, Uiu, Tea., tiO~KS, 

KorihftiidSoBftrf BlM.li,M(n(amlil!iI.aH«iner4, 1337, 



or ilioIUvittZiini- Vxo. 
UiJ - ■ 



. I'iiKrim. 



liuini-it tho BkM 7.lvl..{t>i.mr, K1.-..I1AI. sii. ji«ia. 
Z^itil>&d and Lake Ulvik, Mucmiliik Lud^bj^. I'^i', 
ilon^wiAlo VuD. 

Cnnilfu, Mu.Vtu C»tCMlt«^ SST, 

lUl. Vi.c. (IM 
Bkle. C.S, SxjxA.. I5tS. Voc 

Xon^ of IhB Eirei Oamil!:', M.i.'iU Ciz.iu'ji, IV'A, 



Lake :.Wi'.,i~:oM. 

lli..li,;t.i/,.i 

V.., 






CG. fl'.^ 
Do. ^-..^I". J*iBd-*5 PJ-.TIIW. u. 



It.l.m 



1 a. is: 



U. TAmb.^l:3. 


- 


T\V.t of 
On Luke Xv 


Lak 


LiTi^.-r.... ,/.-■..',.■..,. -.i^l^ 


11. Kanuiii'J. 


- 


^ 


si.«it(. Fr- rwvi Mi". 


1:. T^i'^ ,.. 


- 


On Lake X; 
Srrlh of 


Uk 


Ii.Vt'h"H.!, jf-/!,..!!- r. 13,-S. 

I-'r.>h.Tiill.., Alulr-r. Vn>-. |f 

K.,1(;in;., Nvj-=iIp. I'rf 
La-.r,-,. Ft.'.. CfiBft-U ilH. 
r^Mts. 1SS2, ISSJ. 

S:.n(.n. iW CL-Jth 



I.a«v», MS.Vop. 
nn^a. I. KmrJiniiJu On the SirerSliirf Litwtn, f.H.G.S.. ISTS. E10, 
11. CluiiJti. ilo. do. lfial,S21, 

I'luclei- and liL.Ir, U., IST.i. 
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jOD MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

So, langnaffv. Dialect. Locality. Authority. 

Ng* an^ {continued) : 

Kelmwm, D., 1877. 
Mjnilonald, K. Afr. Talcs, 18S1. 
KiaUrl, G.. ISSO. 
Fn*o (Ihurch Miss. Annual Report, 
1S8U 42. 
16. Shinga... «— On the River Sliir6 Blivk,Mo7.uni1)ikLar.|^.'igcH, 1857, 

xvi. 
Mar.loiuld, Kast Afr. Tales, Text, 

ISSl. 
Liviii«^Ht(uie, Miss. Ti a., 1857, 505. 

16. Sena — On the l^wcrZam- iJlis k, (J. G. S. Afi. I/Jii-na^i^es, 

bcbi River liiO. 17:J, 1H5, lsr)2-69. 

Rleck, Moy.ani1)ik I^iii'juaj^cH, 1857, 

Vj.c. 
Uviii^'stone, Zaiiilu'si, 2C7, 1865. 
do. MS. Voc, Grey Li- 

l»rary. 
A|>|»l(vanl, Kailr G., fil. 
]|aIr,*lT.S. EKmd., I SIC, Voc. 
Lajid ol" Cazfiiib.', 1.S73, i;J5. 

17. Roc — South of the Lower Jill', k, Mozjiihlu'li l/:ir.mi;i;,a's,XYi., 

Zambt'j*i ls57. 

18. Roro — North of the Lower Rl<i'k,Mo/.ainbikLng;iia,ijrs,1857, 

Zumb6si 151. 

Iiivin;;stoiu', Mi^s, Tra., 001,1857. 
Str«re, Air. Trili.-s, J. A. I., vol. i. 
Dos ^>antos, l*iiivha:< Vil^^'rims, ii. 
1511. 

19. KCa L I/)rawc. Retwron L.iko Mai.l«.s, G., Isso, S.P.C.K. 

n. IIm). Nyji<sa ami the JI. llaliii, lit r. i<'> G., Api*. 

IIL Aij;rocho. lutlian Ocean. OWMll, I'.lt.(;.S., 18h-*, 100,001, 
IV. Meto. 005, Voc. 

Rhrk, Mo/.ainl)ik rjan^ua<*rs, 1857, 

Rh»'k, C. G. S. Afr. Lanj^unj^nrs, 
^ 175, 1802-011. 
K<i- llir, r.A., Voc. >i. 2, 4, 5. 
J^IviD'jstwii ', Last J(» anils, 1871, i. 
S."!r, Tra., V<.r., Uo:;-10. 
J)os S.nntos, l\irchas J*il^'rini.s, ii. 

Hal.', IT.S. K\ju<l., 1810. Voc. 
And«'r«»<>ii, N^jMiui, l.H5l,Voi',. 
Fn.!).rvillr, G.N., H. iSoc. G., 
1S!0 47, Vi.r.. 

20. Tao L Mnsm- Ea-nt and South of Sir.r. , (r.X., is7U S.r.C.K. 

yin^. Lake Nyuiwa Rl'.'«k,Mnz.i;jihrk L:in;^iUi;i's,l857, 

IL Mchin^^a Vor. 

III. Amakali. Bhnk, C. G. S. Afr. L.acg;iajjo% 

IV. Mwcmbo 1857. 

Livin;,o*tonf\ Zambesi, 1805, 611. 
Putt. Z.D.M.G., \\. 333, G,l!{, 
Salt, Tra., Voc. 1809-10. 
Krr.pf, Voc. Six Lan^^aagci, 1850. 



AefMHDtx c. sauoatA^aiCiZ. 









(, Onml* ... 



//. SAST£Jt.V SOS-MtJMCa. 

I. TTiKT^ JduBOB [^ BSm, ICa. TiM. 

JO. Uwl Ct'm.VuclCTii.rMfAiMiy.tr^ 

UuMl BaWn, Ty*_ l«t7. 

Oa Hf Coon frnn Fr^.r.il^.B. ^.U™ lai. V.. 
tU ftiTrf Itn-fS- Sfr rr. CJf.. t*?*. 

Vmo. 

O'.-i.m.iMtQ.i.l-'i.tv-T , 

11. 111.-, J- «.(;,*. I'-i, ji^.w, 

4. . KiA 0. a, 

St/tiY, n1 thtf Eivn- S'.vr*. ta<.. li'lO. 

Bf.-.l.aM Sl-isla. il*. L::-,;, l»» 

dt^ Mt.f..^.. Imlsii.. 
D. --rU'L l-.i-.-O.'* . i-v-!- t »1 
Fi. i.m:;i , Is. *.-.ll,l>«.V'«- 
Xortl. ft( lU Oie Jn 51 jp.> •. Ji « ^ O. l. 

R-r^l, !*.t.rt,>.,4l«.|_£-.' 

Kg* 



•li.. l-Ji-fLSi*-*-!-*. 

BO»[t* Zawil,i( »^. Wilt iii iUriitO C»iiii,-rv. 

mo. 

Ij»t MS. Tw. 
bunite, MS. Vf-? (Sfcor*). 
Tli..in-"n. Oil Air. l.^\r~. :«><. 
B.jnli.11. I'.a.H.ti, :^8^J. BIT. 
Znnxili&r InUnd Kti.pf, C, IS.'n). 



\ , 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 



No. r^tngnag^p. Dialect. 

IV. Uag6ja. 



9. Oia 7.uxi^ 
zibriri... 



10. Sidi 



11. Zcgriha .. 



12, Kjuru ... 



13. Sa'jfira ... — 



14. Bondei ... — 



15. Bamhfira. — 



IC. Tare 



17. Nyika ... — 



Locality. 
Momb&Lsa 



Authority. 



Stccro, 0., Voc. 1870. 
do. Ifjindhook, 1875. 
do. KxorciscA, 1882. 
Now. K. j\fr., 1S73, Voc 
Kwuld. G.\., Z.D.M.O., 1846. 
Musuri Mom., .A?n«T. Arnd., Cuia- 

l>ri(l;,'o, U.S., Voc, 1845. 
Salt, Tm., 1809-10, Voc 
Ihrbert, Voc, 1077. 
Smoo and Uurdy, J. Eo. G. S., 

1814. 
Von drr Gaholontz, G.X., 

Z.D.M.G., i.Voc 
Owen, J.Jt.(r.S., i. 270. 
Zanzibar Island Stivrc, Swaliili G., 187'>. 

S[K!k«;, Journal, 8, ISGIJ. 
J. of Anicr. Or. Soc, i. 431. 
In Han Coast and Hurton, Sindh, 1851. 
.Steam VcsscIji do. MS. Letter, 1883. 

rrichanl, II 1st., ii. 387. 
HliM-k. (.'at. Gn.y I.ibmry. 
AVallrr, M.S. IaU* v, 1883. 
On the Coa.st in Woodward, iJoutM G., ix.,Voc. 
front of Zauzd)ar ].a>l. MS. Voc, (.'.N., 1S70. 
Ihland KwaM, G.N., Z.D.M.G., 1840, 

44. 
Mks. Catb. 1879,439. (F.) 
Stjinlt:v, Dark Continent, 187 8, 
Voc. 

Last, MS. Voc. 
do. Cliurcli Miss. Soc. lutclli- 
;:rn»'or, 1870, 0G2. 
do. IMi.CJ.S., 18S2, 148. 
Betwixt Zanzibfir lUovct, lMt.<i.S., ISHI, oO:?. 
and U-Xya- JJi/t, MS. Ixitlvr, 1881, MS. Vor. 
JS'wembo do. (Jliurch Miss. Soc. Inlelli- 

^^tnnr, 1879. 
Suinloy, Dark Contiuont, 1878, 

V»)C. 

On the Coast S. of AVoo.Iwnrd, G.X., 1882, Voc. 

Krapf Tra., 379. 1813. 
Sit .'• .I'portof Vnivcrsity Miss., 



Xortli of Sagiira 



^Ionibl<:3 
U- Sambfira 



J- .re, G.N., 1807. 

.,i«'rk, C. G. S. .Vfr. Langun'jes, 

190, 1802-09. 
KvajH', Ti.i., 200, 1813. 
WcstofU-S.-imbara Kra^if, Swaluii (J., 142. 

do. Tra., :570, 1813. 
KarUT, !Ml.(i.S., lti»2, 7.')2. 
Bound abont Mom- Knipf, SwabUi G., aJaptcd t<i 
ba.sa Nyika, I8o0. 

Krapf, Tm., 174, 184, 188, 1843. 
do. Voc, Six Lanjjuaijes, lb JO. 



la. Tnu...... 

19. TsTuU ... 

20. Chag^a... 



AFPBSDIX C. BfBUOQRAPinCAL. 



Stw,E.Afr.,lRri.Toe. 
B«l)tiiatL. D., M9. 
^'Q['.ll of Ihilift KiipL Tt3., IH3, SKS. 

do. ^>ir. E. A&.. 337. SSd, 1673. 

F»ri». P,R.G.S.. Uf^ iL riS. 
K.'sr Mt EiliBMa- fioit, B. A(t., I&ri, Vk. 
j[>ro Kr«|>f, T^i., p. ZM. IMS- 

lUbrunu, Cburcb M(m.S«o. leUdB- 
I^TOMC. IStS-iO. 

Chnicli UiiL Smi. luHSinacvr, 

is:s. 

Xortb of aiwOjl Kiw. E. Afr., 1*73. Vnc. 

fWI'tr, Vov., :C. £ibi. 0., 1876. 
Ul. 



Vui itnTloekni. tfiSm. IMS. ii. 
nap«, IH-iO. 



— TVctt of Pokumi 



ImW, Vuu. Z. 1.11.1., 

Ul. 
Knipf, Tra., 20(1, IMS. 
K«..W. 0..\,, 2.D.M.' 



BiijilinoJt. O.X.. Z. EAb. G.. 

I. 317-108. 
Slrek, C. G. S. iXt. LiD^utgTi, 

11S63-S9, 181. 
Ijit, Ciiunli Mill. Soc- iLt-lli- 
L-DciT, 18S2. IflS; ll»:s. iW. 
North. F.n.t ul -VrAfiiHJ. C«a.BH U4iu«. 
.Mount Kiuia J.K.G.S.. il. aiS, V«. 



///. WESTERN SUB-PRAS'CIl. 
{H Lw£Hagts ] 1 Dia!/f!i.) 
— 6oiiih-E.m corerr Tti"xnr'>u. Cfnt. A.'r. Ukr». 1. 

oi th« CfttnJ JS0, iSSl. 
Mawii T11..W.U1:, I'.K.O.S.. liSO^ l:l. 

Kti;h JoTir*:oi.. PE.(..3.. I^T!-. 



±. Una..... 

3. Snugu . 



Lii.iJi>ura3li, i. -lis, 
Lm Ji-tirtisI'. 1, SIS. 



SoulhofLilipTuii- LHrii.-'i 

SmuIs}', Dark CauUoiul, 



V 



■« I I* fc ^ ;>.-.j.. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OP AFRICA, 



No. Laniniairc. Dialcet. 
5. Bemba ... — 



6. Katanga. 



7. Gogo 



8. Xytt-Mwt-zi — 



9. Tusi 



10. Jiji 



II. Ruiiill ... 

III. .Sai:>i ... 

14. Guhha ... 



15. Eua 



U-Xva-Mwczi 



Localitj. Authority. 

North-East of Livin^tonc, liust Journals >• 308i 
Lake Bangwcolo 1874. 

Ganiitto, Mu&ta Cazombo, 1851, 

■100. (P.) 
F. MulUr, Algcmcino Etlm., 482, 
1870. (O.) 
West of lAkc Bang- Livini^toue, L.ast Joiinuils, i. 276, 
wcolo 207. 312, 314, ii. 104, 1874. 

IvtMis ('anHlo, Tni., Voc., i. 17, 

138, ii.*32G, 1880. 
Bniyon, IMi.G.S., 1877-78, xxii. 
29. 
Ea8tofNya-Mw6zi Southon. V.U.G.S., 1881, 547. 

Clark, Voc. 1877. 
Swnlev, Dark Continent, ii. Voc, 

187S. 
L{^^t, MS. Voc. 
Grant, Walk Acro.<s Afr., 40, 

18G4. 
St^ero, G.X., 1871. 
St;inl(?v, Dark Continent, ii. Voc, 

1878. 
J«i«t, MS. Voc. 
Grant, Walk Acrosi? Afr., 42, 

lv^G4. 
Bniyon, r.B.G.S.,x\ii. pp. 20-30. 
Lon«lf»u Miss. .Soc. Kt'port>, 18S0, 
1S81. 
In the niiflst of Gnuit, Walk Acr(j>s Afr., 51, 
tlio Nva-Mw6zi 134, 1804. 
yield ' Brnvon, IMt.G.S. .\xii., 1S77-78, 

;iu-:i2. 

C<ij.!.st<.ij, C'lnirrh Mi.s><. »S)c. In- 
t« llii^^lUNT, INSI. 
On Lake T:«ngan- »Sl;iuliy, l>aik Coutiin nt, ii. 4S8, 
yika, E. shore V(h\, 1S7s. 

Jlon-. r.K.G.S., 1.SS2 
Loiiilnn MUs. J<oc. Kcports, 1880, 
1S81. 
«lo. Mi>v. Catlu, 1882, 714. 

r. li.C.S.. ISSJ. 
On T^iko Tanj^aii- Mi- Catli., ISS!), Os. 

yikd, W. bhorc fcJianhy, **ll.»\v I I'ouiul Liviug- 

>ti»ju','* .>U, 1872. 
Mix;. Cath., \^\^\\, OS. 
Stanley, **l!ow I l*\>uud Living- 

ht^mc," lh72. 
Sl^snlfy, Dark Coiitliunt, ii. 400, 

Voc.. 1S7.S. 
IlutUv, JMi.O.S.. 1S.S1,S21. 
Grimili. M«. Lfttcr to 15. k F. 

Li!»lo Soc, Oct. 10, ISS]. 
Lonilim Miss. Soc Chronicle, 18-^ 1. 
On the iro.id waters of Cameron, Voc, Sen., Across Air, 
tho liivcr Kongo 1877, ii. 345. 



do. 
do. 
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Btanlrr. Tintk CtrDtjaeut. ii. 490, 

Vw', 1878. 
T..aDiiaa Midi Sod. Chmnicte.ISEl. 

16. Nyucma,. T. E,i« On Ih* Bi»er Camtron, Acfoa* ilr., i. 35:f, 

n. M'lsi Koafc-o 1877. 

SUnluy, Dark ContiiMiil, li. tSi. 

Vuc., 1S78. 
LiTJD^tcno, \j»% JuudiiiIm, ii. 32, 

1371. 

17. Kusu — do. Sl.iulu;, Dark Cnatiurni, ii. 194, 

Toa., IS78. 

18. Tum — ^Ve^t frontier of Broyon, P.B.C.S.,1»TT. 1878,53. 

Kya-H«4ti SiudIpi'. D^irk Cuclinmit, L 12t>, 

IB. Sukiimj .. — Seuth-BMt Mnfr SianW, Darl: C«an:wsl, ii. Vac.. 

ot Lak* Tfctuia isTft. 

I.::. bri<'!4. Ciiiifft JtiM^ Sac !«• 

i.i:(,-.nwr. Is^I. 
;j, ZL,s>rLV. I. Xra-Mba Soiit?i.Wi,i core..- Mjr...». I'*:lrv!irb.ni, fl-V..'-. 

II. KiiuM M dd. ;-:v 

C.T.WJ..,:,,-.lF,;Ljc.!-.r,.-j. 

i .i\ !»'«. 
r T. « V* ;,,r,-. ;.-.. 



t ■i,\V.!-,!,.fi..S,!--; ^I'.i.iC. 
C-.T.AV.;..a^;f.-^«.l"-'- ^i. 



r:. !;t. 

X^nlKpILaUVIc- Effln Tr-., V, ■)?)■... 



lit 



_ I- 



tJnm, w.-.li .\'t-- Ji.-., l^Ci. 
aya. JUL 
XonhofLnkaTon- SMiil<y, I>iitk C.>atia>i.;. \. W: 

Ou^liJl'la-thiml;"! Si.-iVl'V. llivrk. C.miic^i.t. i ill, 
tlje IlituI Ki>u;'a l!.l~r, 'Jin. 

B:.. IST3- 



, ^ 
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No. Lan|pMg». 

27. Ba^wa ... 

28. Mpika ... 
20. Kuri 



MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 



30. Kara 



Btoltet. 



31. Kercwd... — 

32. GcyCya... — 

33. Gamba ... — 

34. So^ — 



Localicf. 
On tho lUrcr Kongo 

do. 

Wci^ coast of Lalcc 

Victoria 
Island of U-Kara 



Island! of U-Korcwd 



£a5t coaflt of I^ko 

Victoria 
Nortli coiutof Lake 

Victoria 
do. 



Autboritj. 
Stanley, Dark Continent, ii. 227, 

187S. 
StiiiUry, Dark ContincLt, ii. 17S, 

1S7«. 
Stan!«ty, Dark Continent, ii. 400, 

Voc., 187s. 
C. T. Wilson and Folkiu, U-Ganda. 

1880. * 

C. T. Wilson, MS. Tetter, 18R2. 
^V a k o fi e 1 d , Caruvau-Houtcs, 

J.U.i^S.. xl. 311. Vuc. 
C. T. WilKon, MS.Voc. 
CliUirli Misii. Sue. InxUigcncer, 

1877, 1870. 
Stinlcv, Dark Continent, i. 167, 

1878. 
Staiili'V, Dark Continent, i. 171, 

1870. 
Stanley, Dark Continent, i. ICO, 

1878. 
C. T. WOiion and Felkin, U-Gauda, 

18S0. 



C. WESTERN BRANCH. 

(80 Latigua^cs ; 25 DiaUcts.) 



1. Kubelc... — 



2. Xcka — 



3. Ilumba... — 



4. LoSna ... — 



/. SOrTI/ERN SUB-DRANCIL 

(25 Laiigua^a ; 7 DhUcts. ) 

Kotfiof MoKtamedes Ivcns and Capello, Tr.i., 1881. 

^'<^;^:ll(•ira, A Uaza Ke;jra, 18SI, 

255. (J*.) 
Mayo, IMt.G.S. 1883, 400. 
Xorth of tho River Iviiw niid Capcllo, Tra., ii. 150, 
Kuucno 210, 1881. 

I.Iuli.'^l.lus Maji:var, Itiison, 411, 

1S5J. (G.) 
X«);r«h ini, A llaza Xojrra, 18S1. 

Mayo, 1MI.G.S., 1883, 403. 
On the RiTcrKn- Ivun.s and C:apello,Tni.,ii. 250-61, 
ncue 1881, Voc. 

Ova-M})o Map, Raven««ti!in, 1882. 
No;;tjiira, A liuza Nt'^:ra, 1^8l, 
II. llali.i, IfcrtTo G. (Vumlii) Voc. 
Jiltik, C. G. S. Atr. lMin«^ua''tJi, 

1802-00. 
May<i, lMt.G.S. 1883, 405. 
On the River Zara- Tinio, Trai., ii. 00, 1880. 
hc»i Ivriis und Coptllo, Tru., ii. 1881, 

Voo. 
Livin;,^tone, MS. Voc., Grey Li- 
brary. 
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LouUlf. AathoriET- 

Bloelt. C. G. S. Afr. LMsuig*, 
Anpknrd, Ellir 0., p. ta. 

22T, Vm. ' 

CftatwMttio, Ituaila 0. Pnf. iW. 
II. Untin, ITcrrrft 0., Vot.. riu. 
On tba Left DnA lloltil). Ten , ISBO. 
nt th< film UlMk. C. Q. 8. JLb. Lu^tueo. 
ZaiBb£*i 1U2-69. 

DupolcMti, IV-clii hiclmiitiw, 

flwwaU. F=b. 1983. (F.) 
I,iviiJ!;.tone, Vw,. Gr^ Librwy. 
U. Hnlio, Eeicrd G., rtefin, 

lu the InUriorb*- Pi&to, Tru., ISSO, 94, Toe., ^tv- 

i. 3se. 

ailiiUn* 3[NEiiir, BcUra, ISiS, 
L 440, Voc. (G.) 

n.l:.l..i^.1I.nCTr;t,P.R.G.S.,jm. 
ei>i,rls Amir. ISAird of Sli»^ 



liT'nSiMne M'u Tra 183" p 

Jllwl. CCS Kb Liusmsis, 
1-* i-eo 216 17 

u. n. IbSl HI [C ] 



II Ik L S Eiiui 



TtndnAoc 1S31 [[ ] 
S Eiu-^ IS-H. Auo 
>ui;u im A Itua Nr.-ri GO 

() ) 
Si;hU(liiir(lt,ltenpTitln!>pra li\ pn 
ik 4 tr N ■'cuL IhSo ( I ) 
I u fm. App los I'S 

B I t Amer ""onn] Vur 

Liviai^toiie ^S Aoc Grej IJ 

Bid t G S \fr J-aguageB. 



'lirJ The Proviiice 



r N lul (I ) 

(. ■\iic l$Oi fP) 
1 U Aoc !8S0 (C) 
sleats nW Afr IhOl 
A lisLelen z G N 

u I c Lip d ism \u 



^ i 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

IHnlcct. LocalitT. AuLliuiilr. 

0; 

Siiii/iL mill Aivoz, G., rAMniln, 

IMI. (!■.) 
llli'i'k. C. (j. S. Afr. I.niigtia~cii, 

]>i R..uto, Itcli^-iouii PninphUi, 

IG13. 
I'Ill^».llil>, Ciitu'liixm, IGU. 
CLitlv, Spo^. ViHi., iitia. 
Jii.wililrh, J>i^avi-i'i>ai uf I'orlu- 

m\>^-, 11)21. 
IC.H I'm. l'.A.. v.*. x. C. 1. 
KIciiti in., Ai!H'>- 
]h>,ivil^,V,.«-i.L'r.V<«:.,lfi:i2.{lM 
ChiIiv, J.li.li.S., XMV., Ii7a. 

■J'.u. 
Liviw-tmif, Mi-i, Tra.. IS.'.T.SSi, 

— East of LooEda 51..HU iiu, 'ii. i l:'. .\m;:..1;i, 1S7J. 

ill.. J.A.I., is;:.. L'.'S. 
l.iini'-l„iH, Mi-^.Tr^Lj^i'iT, lilfi. 
Slum. ll,iMii. 1., HI,lS,Sl.(U.) 
K.--11.., J'.A., V.W. X. C. <i. 
CaiiiiiTntiiiii, liuiiiUi O. I'rcf., 

I!iir1m,T. Sl.=. Viic. 

— On tlio Ilivtr K'.-Ik r.A., V.ic. ji.C. 1. 

KuaDia Monb-ini, An).-'>la, ii. 4.'<, !>G. 

ruiiiii'iMltiiii, Itiiiiilil (i. I'rol., XV. 

— Exst gi LoBTitla J.11X, I.<«ni!:i. Viw., 1«H1. (G.) 

Si'liiitl, Uriwii. IKKl. (G.) 
Kr«-lk l'.A.. V.tf. X. C. V. 

IjviTi;pl-.iH', M;*.. Tra.. IK.'.7, 3TS. 

— PruntLct of the Ki«-H,^ l'.A.. V.f. x. I!. 3. 

I'urtUL'uusu Si-liutt. IW-n. IKM. MI. (G.) 
Colony I,l>;i.;,--:.i:w, lli«. Tci., IS-'iT, 3.'>y. 

YiiMr/!, KiV WsM in Afr., ISO!, 

Iti'iw aiid Capillii, Tiii. i. iSi, 
in8i. 

ri.iiii.i.\illini, Iliinilii G. VxeL 

— lu tUu Interior Ilii.-niMr, Mi*. \'i..:. 

.•^iliiiit, iiiM-ii, IMM. ;u.) 

— lu tlic lutcrior .S.hllll, itd-.'ii, 1»SI. 114, UN. 

Iv«i,« i,i!.l Cmw'llo, Tra. l.lSl.;Y,>r. 
IHoti., MuSla Vi.iivo, ISSO. (0.) 
lliii-hiicr, MS. \m. 

— Xortb of Lonnii hviw ;ii,il C;itoU.>, Tra. IMl. 

Sdmll, iici^ii.lH.lSHl. (0.) 
Liuin,-,u.i>o, llis.4. !»., IBjT, 
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.. Hollo „ 
. Boailo .„ 

>. Shingv .. 



I. YaUa ., 
1, I-flnila , 



Cntinrcaltim, Simdik 0. PnL, 
1S19, Mc- 



Clnrki-. 
Xffflb. 
lii tho Inwriw Schiiu. ll<^«fn, ISSI. (0.) 

Schiltt, n«uiii. ISNI. (Go 
In Ujb [□[«riot iTeiw imd CupfUn. Tra., 1881, 

liiiplincr. MS. Voc. 
WiMt of tha Birer Liriuj^stoM, Miu. Tn., IMT, 

Lux. Loiuda, 13SI. (».] 
Scliutt. Uu(«u. ISSl. [0.) 
Biidtner. M8. Tm. 
Eiitt of the SiTH- Sehtitt. Bci«a. leSI. (G.) 
Quansc' P.B.U.fl.. IHns, BTI. 

IvTM «B<1 Oir<>U», Tr*n 0. 11% 

Xorth of I 



1881. 
Buchner, MS, Voc. 



Bi't of tilt Rive 


■:■::, \y\\ ' 


fJiiani,-o, in til 


icolU,:, i-.A., voi- fi:u!i,ii)i.c.i. 


Inwiior 


Jv,.,i.MiilCVll''.Tr..,Vi«',.l«'*i. 




Li*-:..i.'-...af. MS. Vi.t., Urey Li- 




l^irr. 




Liviji-.i™p. Ml.*.lVa., ISSr, 505, 




35(i, a-i:. 4"», 




Valrlf J, Six V(,iis in Wtst iiV., 




1«S1. 




i.»od«( CBUfmLf, isra 










<!h Itci n l"> <■ 1 




Vliuti El n Tvi o» 




L. l! C U ^ ai- luu-o j^ 




T lEK ^Is \ ^ 


F_.-iw.ir 


T M^ 1 


lui^r 


i I " (' ) 



Ea^t^vn^d on the Ko 1 e P t Toi i 
2.'.Ui Pjral 1 ol lo^a M t A r G 
Kast Long tnil 



\. 






;.««j«=*sf£«rt'r 
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MODER.V LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 



. //. NORTHERN SUB-BRANCH, 



No. LanKuage. 
1. Kongo ••• 



(55 Languages ; iS Dialcds,) 

Dialect. Ijoeallty. Aulhority. 

I. Standard Basin of the Lower Bnisciottus(lcVt'triLla,Ilome,lGo9. 
(San Sal- Koiigo lUvcr (L.) 



vador) 
If. Lundi 
III. iJwvmU 
IV. Surf.0 
V. Wumba 
VI. Sdiiho 
VII. Kiuhoiuniu, 
VIII. llumla 
IX. Miiunde 



X. Sorcrtigo 
XI. Talc- 
buUa 
XII. Scntando 



2. Kab»nda . — 



Do. Tr. in Imij^UsU, Grattan 

(ininncs.s, 1882. 
Jor;^r, Koliirious work, 1G24. 
Grattan (luinucss, G., 1882. 
('ainirc'itlim, limula I)., Souho 

ViH!. (r.) 
Cliuivliill, Voya^ros, 17:i2, i. G8C, 

6:J2, V(k;. 
J. .\nirr. Or. S., i. V(.r., I8t9. 
Koillt!, r.A., Voc. Al-ICmbonjuia, 

X V ■> 
Clark.', SjK'O.Voc, 18 19. 
Killiniii, V«M'., 1828. 
Ihr.ivilh?, V(»y:i,u-(\ 183'.!, Voc. 
Norris, V<H-., is 11. 
Tuck* y, N;nT;itiv(!, 1818, Voc. 
Gnimlpn-. V(»yaj;^c, 1802, ruris, 

Voc. (F.) 
Oldcndorp, Miss. Gcschichto, 8 10, 

^'oc. (G ) 
Stanley, Dark Coutimnt, 1878, 

Duiianpiot, Voyaj^o an Zaire, It. 

Si»<*. G., isyi;. 
lJurt«)n, (^aUira.'ts of Cun;;;;o, 1870. 
Cravtii, 1)., 1SS2. 
ISIS. I), ill Kritish Musaim. (F.) 
Von d«T (labdcutz, G.X., 

Z.D.M.G., i. 2:>8. 
]Ial.«, U.S. K\iM(l., 18 1«), Vnc. 
l»arh(>t. Oiurci.ill, v. .372, Voc. 
lil«'k, (\ U. S. Air. J.an;^ii.i;^cs, 

lHi:2-G!). 
Xortliom Sliorc of Sum lev, Dark Continent, Voc, 

1878. 
Haitian, T.oarj^o Ku^lc, G.X., 

1S7-I. (^•.) 
r,asti;jn. A. Krd. G., 1873. 12.>. 
J. L. A\'il>on, W. AlV., IS.'h;. 
IVcyarl, Hist. Loajiir«», I'iukor- 

toii'h Voyu;:'!-*, 177(>. Voc. 
Oldi'iuloq), Mi!^. Gtscliiclite, Voc. 

Koi'llo, P.A., \oc. X. A. 1. 
Tn<k«ry*8 Voya;;c, 1S16, Voc. 

Malcmba. 
Gii&alelt, Loango Ncgcr, 1874. 



f 



lUvcr Kongo 



APPENDIX C. ISlDUOCRAfJllCAL. 



6. GaJa.. 



Dliilieu LocaUljr. AuiUailir. 

Ivffitf snii roil. 11a, Trii.1891. Xum. 
««lc, U.S. £s])«l , 1IM6. Vat 
llorijal. Ctaurrliill, tMl, Vuv. 

— Gu Ihn KoDi^o Bt OaiiiW, )iH}>U<l Mix. limlil, 

SuulvyPool lasl,.!!. 

B^Hcnw llefMid, litis. T. 
Kwll<^. r.A.. Vac, li. A. Oil. A. 
7, sH. F. U. 
I. KoUnibo Bolwixt Rittr* Oldt-ailani, MiH. GawbictUa. 
tl. Kumli) Kuuga and K<mU«<. V.A.. V»e., t. K 1. 
III. Ikngolu Qn.nBO Clarku, Swc. 1P3-1«3. Vot. 

— 1.111 &.iuk of tlia SdilUt, bark Catinvul, it. ISf. 

ni>.rKan» IttTS. 

— fi%ht lUiik al th* StsftlcT, ItaHc CMiDM^ & «H, 

Itivn Koaen, N, ISTS. 
«1 tlicKnaUw 

It Km««. S. 

Eii-^S.-nb- ftatil-y, l)«ii C«i^ft:. 2. SS3, 



Bi'.. 



Na.tii of tr^ 13T». 

Ok 111. C,*.: =. ir G(L*4.h, I«isf» ^fj^, Wt. 
S*C-. P.A-. T« . i. R 1. 



a; V I 



s iSt i--..-- 





5->>. 


rA-T^.£ i: X 




J.*^ 


V I- ^'T. !•:». ts. 




l^j 






>-.*, 






Ikltr *.I.T?;.. I>-'L 


It t!«3Bd 


** :ni- V 


_i4. tvv- It- : 1= 


la« 




»».K-^-^ :^4». 


5.nk«^l&wS>3' 


T-'JI. ^ ■*. ii. .V 1 


C^!M« 


r L* 


-t>«.. r^t.-«^ ■-_ - 




Octo 


St«,-.V«_ W 




ii«.J. 


r>..V-»> ;*M».i.». 




WCfc 


sjz, ti-.a--_ ?^.- 



i. 



_, -4.»..,.-»i*«k-l**»«^"" --i«i»S-«»*3} 



-«•- . ..«, t*li,^ia'Ki, 
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22. Shckiini. 



23. Fan 






MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA, 



No. Lanpraagre. Dialect. 
16. Pongwo .. — 



IG. Okota ... — 

17. Oknndc... — 

18. Ofiika ... — 

19. Aduma... — 



20. Umbcte .. — 



21. Bcn^ ... 



24. Xaka ... — 



Locality. Authority. 

OntbcUivorGabun J. L. VTilsoii, G., Voc., 1847, 

1879. 
J. L. ^Vil8on, \V. Afr., IS'iG. 
Dcliiporto, Voc, M. Soc. Cico;^., ii. ,11 
J. Amer. Ur. 80c., i. 340-1, W 

18)1. !^ 

Lc JUrrc, G., 1875. (F.) 
Ddonuo, D., 1877. (!•'.) 
liurtuti, on l)u (JliJiillu r!x])lor., ,1 

T. Kllin. Sor.,Vol. I. Van 2. d. 
Bo\V(lit«li, I^Iiss.,1819, Num. 
Clsuko, Spec, Voc, 1810. 
Ulc'ck, C. G. S. Air. L:m;:^iia{,'C8, 

lhG2-G0. 



! 

I- 
\ \ 

% ■ 

;l 



; 



'I 



:| 






I 



Ti-.'stou and lU'st, Di-Xtlc G., 1 So 1, ; 

V(»c '; 

Cou".[»i«'j;nc', Afr. K(piaton.ilc,187-j. j 

('■•> . , \ 

East of the Pongwe Conipit'jrno, Afr. Equatorialc, 1875, 1 

ViKj. (F.) ' 

On tbo River Ogow6 Ix^nz, Skizzni, 213, 1878. (G.) 

Mnrclio, Vi»c, ►Stanley, Dark 
Conliiunt. Ii. 41)2. 

»Soutli of the RivL-r Lcnz, Skizzcn, 27G, 1878. 

Stmtn of tbe lliver MnrHir, Vo*'., St:;nloy, Dark Con- 
Ogowe tiiuiit, ii. •102. 

Do iJrazza, Air. Explores, 1882, 

288. 
Lci:z, Ski/zon, p. 279, 1873. (G.) 
North of the Rivor Ko< Il«s I'.A., Vor. \. j;. 2. 
();rt)wc Ltnz, SKi/zrii, 1^78. (O.) 

Island 01 Korisko M:i(kry, (1., l.s').>, New Yoik. 

Cnarkr, S|»rc. \'oc, IMO. 
J. n. AVjIm)!), \\\ Air., IS./O. 
Lkrlv, <). G. iS. Afr. l.angiiagffs, 

18(12-00. 
Coiisitir<^iie, Air. Kciuatoriale, 1875. 

On tbo Coast from ^laikcy, Wvw^x G., ri. 
the liivir Muni J. J:. \Viisoii, W. Mx., 301, 
to the Ujrowc IKhJ. 

iJoudirdi. Mif-s., 1810, Nntu. 
Korllr, 1*.A., Voc.., ix. 1;. 
Clarki', Spoc. Vcm-., ]84'.». 
Head "Waters of Du <:i»ailhi, JAjilor., 18(11. 
the River Gnhuu J.rn/, Ski/.zin, 1«78. (G.) 

3laniiu, ^'ac., Dark Couiiucot, ii. 

40.3. 
J. It. AVilsoii. J. Antir. f)r. Sue, 

i. p. 3.Vi, V«»c. 
Burton, T. Ethn. Soc. iii. ^G. 
Betwixt the River J. ii. WIl>un, J. Amor. Or. So<'., 
Gnhfm and tho i. 351, Voc. 
Kamortin Mouu- J. R. Wikon, W. Afr., 287, 
tains 1850. 



.M 



ti 








•u 




;'» 




J 




' f 


', ' 




} 


1 


• 


f 


1 


! 



\ I 



i I 



\ I 



!l ■ 



n 

I 1- r 
•t 1 



I 



'')• 






I > 







I. Satuii 

n. Born 

III. linkild 

iV. iiallUna 

V. IIMV» 



Di-WQl, J.A.I.,*. ISSfi. 
Clarke, 8noc,. Vec.. IStS. 
Machcf, ihaga G. IW. 
IiUnd ot f«nuin>lo ClurlLv, 0.. iSiS. 
I>o (la. S)iN..Vof., lSt9. 

AUm null II. ThouMia. Sl^ 



T. 


Wura ... 


28 


Alu 


29 


Iiuliu ... 






SaW. O.N.. IBM. 
do. Vm.. IS62. 
Xo*Uc. r.A.. Voe., u. A. •. 
Allan noil n. Tbonnos, M^ 

£i];inL. laiH, ii. App.. Vsc 
CiM-koiSfHi., Vod.. lets. 
lUtckt C C. & Ait. laormf, 

nntifoll. P.K.O.S.. 1*SS. 

Si.k«, D.ijlb r,.N-., (. Voc. 

Cr,;i.(cU. I'.K-G.S., laSl 

i'oelle, P.A.. Voc. ii. A. I. 



Jlprr 



:>.N'., 1851. 



D., 





fji.ti, P'mUnG.,6. 




All™ bdJ n. Thomson, S"iser 




Eip«L, 181S, Voii. 




Blwli. C. G. S. Air. Lnmueej. 




isea-oa. 




EltoL, Cit. Grcv Libn.rr. ISiS. 




Clsrlie, S]>.c., V<«., 1(M9. 


Dd the ItnunilnrT q 


E^!:«, I'.A.. T«.,siLE. IS. 


tbe Binvi Un 




^:.v,-.f:.-ij 




Onili-.t'ovtX,-.n 




oi i!i^- K:in:.ru 


' J-Ai..:,"iii«;i.'r:.:;. =.,\i2L.; 


JldUllUilli 


l.,7. 




r..n,;.r. :\r..i;..=.. i';:^!. 


On tlic K.inivru 




Muiir.taiiu 




On tlic Skim .1 




i1k- K:.aATfl 




Moun-iii,.-^ 




In ll;e liittri.ir \-e 


i;,.-:^<-.Ev,i.r-:' ;..!:■■. '-■-- 


hi»d lUo K.-.nu 
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. LtDiru^ DiilcO. 



Localilr. Authotlif. 

In thp IiUcrior bo- Kwlla, P.A., Voc, ii 







hiiid thu Kamo 


. 










37. S*o 




Do. 


Ko.'iip. P.A.,Voc., xii. E, -a. 


38. rnrara ... 




Do. 


V.'ii-]KV.A.,\oc.,h.A.ii. 


30. I'eoin ... 




Do. 


Koi-IK ]:A..\.K.,i».K.ir,. 


40. Melon ... 




Do. 


KorlU^l'.A.. Voc.ix. J!, a. 


41. M-FiU ... 




On the CroH Birer Gul.llu; Efik D- i'rit., xliii. ;i.>7. 








Ko«lk-. I'.A., Voc.. lii. K. 2'i. 








IIulfliinwm,TfnY«ir»m Etlliopia, 








INGl, Tiii. A. 3 133. 








Killium, Voc., 1824. 








Clarke, SiK'c. Voc., 1843. 








Barth, Tn., ii. 613, C2G, 631, 








lS.'i7. 


42. Tikar ... 




AdamawB 


Voa Bury, Z. Errl. G., :iv., Voc. 
linrlli. Tra., ii., .'>13, la.JT, 
lImd.iuH.n.'1'onYcare in Eiliiopia, 
IMGl, 323. 


43. Euto 


— 


AdamCwa 


Kc-U.^ I'.A., Voe.. lii. E. 12. 
Barth, Tm., ii. ul2, 1057. 


44. Xdo'j ... I. 


\ci .1j 


In the luMrior 


Koullo. 1*.A.. Voo.. lii. K. 15. 


II. 


lumu 






45. Momcuj-a 




Do. 


Koi.Ilc, P.A., Vucix. A. 10. 


4i;. rBpjjal... 




Do. 


Koello, r.A., Vih:.. itA. 11. 


47. NB-Ola... 




lie 


K.-.(lo. V.A..Vc>c..ii. A. 0. 


48. Xaotin .. 




Do. 


KwU.., l'.A.,V.it., ix. ». 1. 


40. Mii.;..mi» 




Do. 


Koollo, I'.A., V.W., 11. L. 3. 


:■% liu^-ba ... 






K»>!U>.1'.A,, V..C., «. -i.6. 


SI. Ii,,kun:... 




Do! 


Korli^, I'.A., Voc., i^. A. 5. 


ii. lUimim ... 




D.>. 


KwlK r.A., Vw.,i-i. A. t.. 


S3. Mlw 




Dc 


Ki.rilr, I\.A., Voc.,lii. E. 2.1. ■ 


C4. ll<.ci;.m.. 




Do. 


KmillO, I'.A. 


fiS. Bunlo... 


— 


Do. 


Clukc, Spto., Voc, 1840. 



HOTTENTOr-nUSIIMAN GROUP. 

(19 LitagHagti ; 6 DkUcls.^ 



A. EMOIKSOI SUJ!-0} 


20 UP. 




{l/jt«s„a~^;^I>,Wc:i>.) 






I. .V.it..;. South Africa I'.:.-.! 
II. Kor.i. 1^ 

III. i-.-u™. w>.-; 

IV. Capt. Town Hl.rl 
V. Dam*. IS 


i. C. C. S. Air. : 

i!'f::!t.'Gruj'Iji>™i 
i, Utimm'.Law.l 


ranpn 



F. JIiiH.T, r.ninJriss dor Siinitli. 

IH77. O.K. (0.) 
r. Miillcr, AlguniLiuo Ellin,, IblB, 

(U.) 




ii; 



W'aiii, Aallitft]Ki!"gi», IMS. 

18T2. (G.) 
Uchtcnitein, 3. Jib„ lS(i3-5. 
t)e ClmmtfT, Q., 1S«. (P.) 
Tiniill, D., Voc., 18J7. 
^uUBUuia, O.X., Voc., IS&t-^7. 
. (C.) 
T. Hahn. C, 1371. 
ITovi-lawjiM!, U;hmjrf«, Ifi&O. (F.) 



0.. 17- 



, Xnbi G., tiSO, G^., 



T. nolm. Tti^-Gnm. ISSI. 
■Wil.«a. Vm., IWI (Wwade and 

GreevtoKroeli). (D.) 
Pslrnrp. Blti.. Baok at Cip« Par- 



!■-■. :■. 



I, -V-.-.. h:-i 






/?. HELOT SUB-GROCI- 

II., d^a 



F. >:i.;: r, Cr.:.; 



F. ■ 



^ 



lu^.l D: 



Di.:l:j=;L;i 



T. lU-.n. Vn 

Friiliil.'l'nr iii.-i i1l.^'.Iui'ci. 2.E:iii! 

G. ls«', :;tlO. 
Itt-nonoi Govt. Ciip'Jcf Good Ha- e 
KriinU'in, Vu(:. MS. 
T. l'l.i!. S.. IBSO, Uovd. 

Sta. (F.) ' 



. i.» .. »..^- »■• k •!■•*•* -' 



i-..l*Ji»*» 
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MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 



No. liingiiage. 

3. Lala 

4. Dcness^Liia 



5. Sanra ••• — 

6. Kank&la.. — 

7. EoMrkore. — 

8. Nena ... — 

9. Niliirobo.. — 



10. Sania ... 



11. Tufl 



Dialect. Localitj. 

— Bo-Chu&na-l^nd 

— Ma-Nangwato- 
I^and 

Kalah^ Desert 



12. Slenctjc... — 



On the Kivcr Ku- 
ncno 

Eastward of Bilie 



Near Ilcad of Lake 

Kya«iia 
Amidst the Kw&fi 

on the Kquator, 

East Africa 



— Galla-Land 



BcIajToa Bay and 
Galla-lADU 



On the Blue XUo 
Kivcr 



Authority. 

Apploynnl, Kfillr G. (X6pa). 
Iloluh, Tra., ii. 83, 1880. 
Muckon/io. Ten Years, H8, 1871. 
Eltim, Limp6T)o, J.U.G.S., 1871. 
llolub, Tra., i.,346, 1880. 
Pinto. Tra., ii., 489, 1880. 
Jilackonzic, T(ni Years, 128. 1871. 
I*iiit4». Tra.. 1880. 
Ladislnus Mai,7ar, Pot. Mit., 228, 

18G0. 
Pinto, Tra., i. 320, 1880. 
LadLsluuB Magyar, Keiscn, 1859. 

(G.) 
Livingstone, Miss. Tra., 1857. 
Thomson, Cent. Afr. Lukes, i., 251, 

1880. 
Kranf. Pnif. Kwfifi G., 20. 
IViclianl, Nat. Hist, ii., 108, 1855. 
Farlcr. P.U.G.S., 18. 733. 
Xnw, J.Jt.G.S.. xl. 307. 
Wakffidd. J.U.G.S., 1883, SCO. 
New. E. Afr., 279, 1873. 
Fisclicr, Voc., Z. Ethn. G., 1878, 

141. 
Peiihardt, Pet. Mit.. 1S81, 16. 
Fischur, Voc., Z. ErJ. G., 1878, 

HI. 
Krapf, Tra.. 1800. 
Niw, E. Afr.. 1873. 
Blue Book, D.higoa Bay, 1875, 

4. 
Schuvcr, Pet. Mit., 1882, 382. 



C. PYGMY SUB-GROUP, 



{fi Languages ; i Dialect,) 



1. Akka I.lnot de- Monbutto-Land r.rllr'imo, O.N.. 1877. 

Il.f fined. Soliwcinfmth. Tra., ii. 127, 1874. 

LoI;^^ CViJt. \\t., p. 233, 1870. 

Jiuik.T, ivi. ?»lit., is.s;;. 

2. Oboncco... — On the River GabUn J>ii (.ii.tillii, 'J'ni., IS^il-fiT. 

Iah/., Ski/./.cn, 1G:? -lir..lS78. (G.) 

3. Bakke-Bakke — Loango Coast I^inz, Ski/./i n, 1878. ((J.) 

Uurtniann, Viiikor Air., IGG, 181. 

(G.) 
Schwclnfurth, MS. Letter, 1883. 

(G.) 
F. !Miilh.T, Algemciue Ethn., 
1870, 97. (G.) 



^r^.r 






^ «• *i i 



^sjss-- 



\ 



Cv 



APPENDIX D. 



ABSTEACT TABLE OP LANGUAGES AXD DIALECTS. 



1 Semitic I. Northern 2 8 

II. Ethiopic 8 1 

ToUl 10 9 

2 Hamitic I. E<:yptiaii 2 2 

II. Libyan 9 15 

III. Ethiopia 18 10 

Total 2a 27 

3 ^Tnbo-Fulnh.. I. Nuba 16 3 

U. Fuluh 1 4 

Total 17 7 

4 Negro I. Atlantic G7 24 

II. Niger 38 13 

III. Central 59 11 

IV. Nile 31 1 

Total 195 49 

5 Banta I. Southern 10 14 

II. Eastern 78 IB 

III. Western 80 25 

Tctal 168 55 

C Hottontot- 

liusliman,.. I. Khoikhoi 1 4 

ir. Helot 12 I 

III. I'ygnij- C 1 

Total 19 6 
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APPENDIX E. 



LIST OP B00E3 OF REFERENCE ON GEXERAL SUBJECT. 

Jouninl of Societu A-ibtiiiiio. MoutUy. Parla. 

Jouniiil of Ituyiil Asiatic Suciety. Ciuartorly. London. 

Buptist tliKsioDiiry Herald. Monthly. Kongo ML'^on. London. 

lU'jfions Btyonil. iTouthly. Kongo -Li vingatoao ilissiou. London, 

Africa, Qimrlorly. London. 

Afriiiuo Kxploi'<Sc ct CivilisiSo. iToothly. Geneva, (F.) 

aiLHWons CutholifiiicB. 'Weeldy. Lyona, (F.) 

l'otiirmi\nii's Mitt!ifeilun;:un. MoTithly. Gotha. (G.) 

Lomlun 5iissioniiry Society. Montlily. South African Uission, 

London. 
Church -"krissionary Sof^iiitj Ercord nnd Intelligencer. Eastern and 

\\'i;,.lini Ainc-.i Mission. , Loudon. 
Jonni.il and TruCi-c (lings ol Iloval tiuo^raphioal Society, iloctlily. 

J..-i,rt...i. 
liullvliii .■iS.^ioi,^ Gi'o-raphiiiue. Jlontldy. r:iri3. 
Do. ol' i^ucii'tu I'liilologiiiuu, Uuiiricrly. I'm-ia. 
}io. oi SooieiiJ Eihn.'logiiiuo. Monthly. Paris. 
Univcr.-itiis Jli-^sim to I'last Africa. IToEtldy. London. 
Vi-ou Ciini'ti! MisMun, South Africa aud Lake Xvus^a. ilonthlv. 

i:.li;it,i,r',ii. 
l::ov:ii ]:,ii-LS onr;;nkin(l. 2 vols. 

.lourna! of (Jmuati Oriental Soeiety. Quarterly. Lel.n-iijr. (G.) 
Journal of Gorma;i Geoi^raphiCi:! Society, iloiiihly. Boriin. (G.) 
JouLu;i: of Ocia.an Ethnological Society. Monthly. Berlin. (G.) 
Koelie. I'olyglolta .Alrioana. Tiubnyr, London, ISoJ. 

/ Laii^cas.v^i of .\[ozanil)i!:. Trvbuor, London, 1S5G. 
t CoLjiianuivo f.;r.ii:ii.iar of South Afriean Laugua-ci. (Vfry 
lilcok. < rare.) Triibncr, London, IsG-2.6'J. 

i CaU<>t:ia! of Sir Guv.rgo Grey's Library, i. C^ery rare), ii. 
I 'J'riibacT, London. 

I'richiud and Xoriis. Xatural History of ilaukiud. 2 \o!s. lSo5. 
l;„-/w.-;i. Ek-iacii:^ of Compai'ative I'lulology. 1SG2. 



~.^ . l,.<.> . V,*a*.« l«l^. 
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{La Linguistiquo. Paris, 1876. (F.) 
Mclangoft do Lingiiistiquc. Paris, 1880. (F.) 
Etu(lc« do Linguistiqiic. Paris, 1878. (F.) 
{Algcracinc Ethnographic. 1879. (0.) 
Gnmdriss dor SprachwisacnHcliaft. 1877. (G.) 
RcLso dor Novara. Lingulstisclior Tlicil. (G.) 
Munzinger. Ost-Afrikanisclio Studion. Schaffhauscii, 1864. (0.) 
y . ( Standard Alphabet. London, 1803. (G.) 
J-epsius. { >^^^ij,c)^o Grammatik. Berlin, 1880. (Q.) 
Di Gregorio. Glottologia Bantu. Turin, 1882. (I.) 

( Centnil African Vocabularies. Gotha, 18G2. 
Barth. | travels. 5 vols. London, 1857. 
Kocnig. Vocabularies. Paris, 1839. (F.) 
Clarke. Specimens of Dialects. London, 1849. 
Kilbam. Vocabularies. 1828. 
Norris. African Vocabularies. London, 1841. 
Julg. Littcratur dcr Grammatiker, Lexicon u. T76rtcrsamnilungen. 

Berlin, 1847. (G.) 
Triibncr. Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars. 1882. 
Dictionary of Languages. London, 1874. 
Stanford's Africa. London, 1878. 
Ba^ster. Bible in eveiy Laud. London, 1860. 
Do lliiilio. Lcs Pouples de TAfrique. Paris, 1880. (F.) 
IlartinMin. Vulkor Atrika's. Leipzig, 1879. (G.) 
' Cutalog\ic5 of Library of Boyal Gtograpuical Society. 
1879-1S82. 
Annual Reports of British and Foreign Bible Society. London. 
B.ivcD>t 'in. M.u»^ of Equatorial Africa. Stanford, 1883. 
L'P^'j^lora'-.rc. !MiIan. IMontlily. (L) 
Jouiiial ct Aatln molodcal In-^iitutc. London. 
Journal r-f Erh::olo;;ival iSocictv. London. 
Traus^ictioLs of do. do. Lojidon. 

jMeuioirs of Anthropolo<ricai Society. London. 
Waitz, Antliro])ologio dcr Xaturvolker. (G.). 18G3. 
Gr.iiiJeniann. Mission Atlas. Gotha. (G.) 
Mitbrid:iter--. 1808-1817. (F.) 
Balbi. Atlas Ethnographi(iUO. 1826. (F.) 
Annaesdo Consellio Ultra ^larino. Liabca. (P.) 
Frobervillc. Rapport sur les Races Kegros do TAfriquo Oricniale 
au Sud de TEquateur. Paris, 1850. 



London, 



Arrexoix e. books om cc^vzjial sc3jZct, z, 

jf)^jf,^g- fTIfr inlTTiifiTli iif Tiitiiiin 

' 1 longiM^ Mid Stailr oC £i^SiV^ 
■ Otiatfal Sodo^. 
B 9ai-A&i£M. (6.) tSTS: 
■ of FUUnsiaaSaciBfer. Imim. 

TiMMilfiiiiM al *fW«t lUow^ihiesI S ada rfy . 
t u maid *C lUSan QdoBtcI Socu^tf. 



cousctm rocABrLis; 






Hems Vcccbrilarict. 



Iiv;',imor. 



APPENDIX F. 

TILASSLATIOSS OP THK BIBLE. 

"And I av another Ancol II7 in the niiilit of UcaTcn, hnTin^ Iho iTorhiitii 
"Gcwpd to prench unto them tliat dwell on tboEartb, and toetoryKiiUon, and Kiwln 
"and Tonguo, and I'eople," — UeTolntion iiT. 6. 

" This ihall b« writicn fot thow that come ciXt«r, nnd the people -which bliull 1 
"born, bhoU piaise ths Lord." — I'calm ciL 18 (I'mm Jlook Veninu). 



I. SEMITIC FAMILY. 
A. NOltTIIEItN BRANCH. 



Ssimhid 


-iratic Sr.ii!b, Vandyte 


ISCi.Wbole Bible, Amt 
Hibk'Soc. Bririi. 


Ma-hribi 


Do. TbPtruoc. !Si7 


IS*:. Gfc.i.-iii. L.: 


,IiiU,.o-Arj^. 


ic Hlm.:*- WiL-m 


Four Booki X.T. B. ] 
IJiWo Soc. 


B. 


ETmOPIC liliAyCIT. 




SUn':--J 


^■y^^ '^^^^JT^- 


1.->!S. X.T. Boa.-. 

ir.ji. r.-.;:n.=. i.ui.: 

ISLvl-'^n-.S-.T.!',-,::::; 

11. f. i;:m< s ..-. 


£ii;;ijil 


.\Ti,;,lr:o AI-.ir.i-!i;i,Af.'.- 


ISJl-lSiO. wi;i.i.B"-.: 




i:n ii Ch.rtiUe 
lMul-I»20 


B. i-. BibU Si.c. 


SL.r.>L:i! 


IftGo. Four Go!pi:> 




■..pf-^ 


11. F. BibU S^-. e 


- 


Amliirio Kra^i, llny.T 


ISTti. ila'ti. ii. Easlo 



//. HAMITIC CROUP. 
A. EaYFtlAS SUB-GROUP. 



i unknown pcrwn Wbcili^riblo, JfS. 171 
:!iiii-3rd Cuu- I'V.i; (^k-jkIc. Vii 
ttirj A.D. vpniryolOsiiird. 

1S'2!I. FonrGwTicIa. L.: 

))ibla Su«. 

:s;iS-IH'lH,KaiirGaKpc! 

ScbwaitzD, Lotpitij;. 

1731-181 1. I'ort. O.' 

1'salmi.B.F.liibIoSo 



APPENDIX F. BIBLE TXAXSLATIOXS. 



B LISYA^ SUB-GROXTP. 









Hoa^nn 


Do. 


Kabiil 


BunUQ 


JliM. 


Chnciin 


li Stondard 


Arsbic 


Sittive «f Gha- 



SUinof Alfrien HtSU. LokalSfsp. B.F. 
i83i-JS3* (or BiWoSoc- Gai. Foot 
Gas;uU. MB. 
1SS3. UntLTo^ B.F. 
bUa Soc ?4ct. 0. 
11.JX.T. MS. 
IBJO. mtt. cap. :. 

dimt], foe I^iuli4i- 



C. ETETOPIC SUB-GROUP. 



Eosjtt Wi:._:.-:j, 15SJ Jn:-1. .'.fclS. I.,i*r>. 



, Kv.: 



A. yun.L SUL-GP-OVP. 



i?. FULAU SUB-GROUP. 
3. Fubh Kiwr Koroua Bailiic, 16C0 13:g. H.-h, 



i**v-.r-*-i*«f 
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IV. NEGRO GROUP. 



A. ATLANTIC SVB-^GROUP. 



NORTHERN SECTION. 



No. T<ngn«gc. Dialect. 

1. Wolof Standard 



2. Mande 



Z. Susa 



4. Bullom Standard 

Bo. Mampua 

6. Temne — 

6. Mendo Standard 



Traimlator and 
Duto. 



Character. 
Eoinan Dixon, 1S81 

Boman Macbriar, 1838 



— Homan Wilbelm, 1816 



Duport 

Homan Nylandor, 1815 

Boman Caulker, Sclion, 

1829 
Boman Schlcnkcr, 1848 

Eoman Scbon, 1860 



Date, Ainount, Society, 
riacc mI I'ublication. 

188.'J. M.itt. B.P'. Bibh 

S<>c. 
1838. Matt. U.K. Bibl< 

8»>c. Four GospcU ii 

MS. 
181G. Matt.vii. Cburcl 

MIhs. Soc. Matt, re 

maindor in MS. 
1877. Matt., Mark, 

J(»hn. S.V.C.K. 
1815. Matt. Churc! 

Mis8. Soc. 
1820. Gen. Port. Matt 

Church Miiu. Soc. 
1866. Gen., Paalms 

X.T. B.P. Bible Soe 

Several other bookii ii 

MS. 
l&CO. ^fatt. to Bomacs 

B.F. Bible Soc. 



SOUTHERN SECTION. 



7. Grtbo 

8. Asbunti 

Do. 

9. Akra 

10. £w6 

11. Ytnba 



Standard 

Akwap^m 

Fantl 

G& 

Anlo 

Dabom^ 

Standard 



Boman Amer. Miss. Cape 
Talmas, 183a- 
1867 

Boman ChristuUer, 1871 

Eoman Parker, 1877 

Boman IIan>^n,Zimmcr- 

mann, 1860 
Boman M.rx, 1875-77 

Boman ManbiJl 

Bomtn TranidatinnCom- 



l&<8-18o7. G.n.,Matt. 

I.ukc, Rcman.s, 1 Cor 

^mir. Bibln Soc. 
1871. Whole Bible. B.F 

Bible S<;C. Basl^. 
1877. Matt., Mark 

AVekl«:vau Mii4. S?<ic. 
18'JO. ^\MlolcBibl.). B.F 

Bible Soc. Stuttgard 
1870-77. Sr.m. i.. ii 

N.T. B.F. Bible Soc 
16»i3. Wivleyan MUb 

MS. M.at. 
1880. ^VholoBa)le. B.F 

Bible Soc. 
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CENTRAL SUB'BRANCIL 



Ko. Langoago. 


Dialc€U 


Character. 


Translator and 
Date. " 


Date, Amount, Society, 
riacc of I'ubiicaiiou. 


1. Suto 


Standard 


Boman 


CftsalLi, Mabillo, 
Ellciiburjijor, . 
1849-1876 


187G.^V^lolo Bible. B.F 
Biblo Soc. 


2. Cbuana 


Tiapi 


Eoman 


Moffat, 1831- 
1867. 


1857. Whole Bible. B.F, 
Bible Soc. 



1. IIerer6 Standard 



WESTERN SUB'BRANCIL 

Eomon Brinckcr, 1875 1875. Pfinlma. N.T. 

B.F. Bible Soc. 



B. EASTERN BRANCH. 



1. Ton^ni 

2. Ng'anga 

3. Yao 



SOUTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 

Boman Lawes, 1882 
Boman Lawes, 1881 
Boman Maples 



1883. Four Gospels. 

Lovedale, S. Africa. 
1882. Mark. Lovedale, 

S. Africa. 
1880. Matt. B.F. Bible 

Soc. 



1. Swahili Zanzibari 

Do. Mombfiisa 

2. X>ika — 



3. Eamba 



EASTERN SUB-BRANCH. 



Boman Steere, 1870 



Boman 
Boman 



— Boman 



1870.78. Port. O.T. 
N.T. B.F. Bible S*>c. 
Bi'biuan, "Wake- Port. MS. 

tield 

Krapf. Bebman, 1848. Luke. B.F. Bible 
Wakcneia,1881 Soc, Bombay. 
Krapf, 1860 ^latt. B.F. Bible Soc. 

1850. Mark. Tubingen. 



C. WESTERN BRANCH. 



1. Kongo 



2. Keld 



NORTHERN SUB-BRANCH. 

Boman Grattan Guinness, Luke i. 

1882 
Boman Prevtou 1879. Matt., Jolin, Port. 

Pbolms. 





APPENDIX 


Lfflirajj, 


DialMt. 


[■<-aw*« 


StanJird 



P. BIULE TRANSLATJQSS. 



4. Ik-nh-a 

C. Dnalb 
T. liuLii 



Dite, Aasaal, SoelCf, 



iioinEn W«lkB.Pre«on, 


184S-1S67. 0«ii„ El., 


Builuwil, 185:2- 


Trnv.. K.T. A««. 


1S7S 


Stbtc See. 


r^nuu Pivsb. Uiu. 


ISSS-lSGi. Ges.,Mark, 




LnVe, Joliii, Aew, 




Amw. Bit,!- Soc. 


Roman — 


1853. ilntt-ui. Bap&t 




SliM. Uwk lis. 


Roman Sikcr,13i9-18e0 


leeo-isso. Port. o.T. 




X.T. BsptiuMLB. 


R<.iDaa Jfcnick, 18*9 


Oim.. H»n-. Joliii, Act., 




E.,pti=t Misi. 



K/. HOTTENTOT-BUSHMAN GROUP. 



1. Khoi-Ehoi Sail 



Selmirliii 1366-1872. Pwbiw.S.T. 

Kiiua»;n E.F. Bible 3»c. 

Kzoiiluia, ISGS Ikriia. Capeluiro. 



' ***• •♦■■>.^» • « «,* ^^ ( ■ M ■ r-TT ^ ■<-_ --■*Pfc^ *.• 






>«-l-kfc«4+^«-r 



*■■** -^ ••-•'*•_-.. 



•w. -,.- ^ ..^ 
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APPENDIX G. 

LIST OF NAMES OF LANGUAGES EEJECTED FROM ArPENDICES 
H. AND J. FROM INSUFFICIENCY OF INFORMATION. 

N.B. — ^^fany names are synonyms or duplicates of names entered in the Appendices, 
or are tribal namis, with no relation to Lan^ua^e, or are well recognized, 
but disg:uised by the peculiar mode of spelling or transliteration. 



Ko. 



Name of Suppowd Authoritr 

Lan^ruage. Locality. Auinoniy. 

1. Bongo .. West Africa.. Kilham 

2. RuDgo . . ) % { Kilham 

3. Akuonga . ) ( Clarke 

4. A great Africa gene- Mithridates, Adc- 

many rally lung, Vdtcr, Julg 



6. Faschetru Nubia .. .. Julg,Litcratur,p.ll7 

Ilifaud, Tableau do 
rEgyptc. 

6. Awidi .. Upper Nile, Miani gives Voc, Do. do. 

near Labore Commcrcio d'Egit- 

to, 1803. 

7. Indu . . Damara-Land . H. llahu gives Voc Do. do. 

in Hcrero G. 
a DenKaitra Nuba Field . Miss. Catb.1681, 351; 

a young girl said to 
speak it. 



Reason for Excluiion. 

Not traced, or cor" 
roborated. 

Do. do. 

Not ti-aced : Books 
of old date, giving 
information at 
second-hand and 
now superseded. 

Not traced. 



11. Ungubai 



.0. Quolalifia. TTest Africa.. Bowditch gives Xu- 
10. Unjnimu merals in his Miss. 

to Ashauti-Laud, 
1819, App. vii. 
12. Kanyop N 

14 K^ I ^^^ ^^^' • ^^^®' ^'^ 

15. Konguau ) 



The Language is said 
to be distinct fr:ai 
the Nyam-Nyam, 
which the girl also 
spoke. 

Names not recognized. 



After careful scnitiny 
these names cannot 
bo identified. 



APPENDIX C. REyBCTED KAMES. 







ABttwitr KB«BforE»«i«i-l. 


10. Bolca allot 


Central Africa 


Barth, MS. Voc. UnU! the Toe are 


Gongok 




published, nnthing 


IT. N<lifu .. 


(la 


CAP be af-:erl.ui)o<I. 


IB. Muudan- 


Adamiwa, on 


Barth, Tta., iL 573, Of tho thhty-tigiit 


chi, am! 
SCothem 


the River 
Binu(! and 


Comp. PhU, , 630. Bu- h. afwr liatiag 




the neigh- 


tho Coonlrv, cmlv 




bouThood 


Elerai ore 'ideati- 


Ifi. Kajenjah Central Africa 


Sectiea, qvttted bjr Of tba tirantj-four 


ftud 12 




Latham, Comtx Dimta giren by 


' othen 




PhiL, 578. Sci^JTO on ibe au- 
thority of a tdave 
irhom iiK met a*. 
Cairo, only «Ja*>ea 
are identiAad. 


£0. A great West Coast .. 


Clarke, Spec, of It aeema bt^lna to 


many 




Lmiguogea. identify many, as 1 
%\iv lociliiy \& very 1!" 










iuamSdent. " 'J 


21. D^ier .. 


Ealir a] Ghazal Petlierick, E^j-pt and Name not iJentieed. 






Su.lan. ISCil, icl. 


22. \:.'^oT: and On the Ogowfi 


Morchcsupplie.n'oc. Do. do. ■■■ 


11 -Bongo 




to Stanley, Dirk .; 
Ccntinent, iL 4:j2. , *^ 


n. M;.-Si.nj*. 


Xorth of Ben- 


Frol^rville mcntioii.i T?iose n.-iriics may [ ;' 


24. Tolif>.iiiiiw 


SucUa, iie-ir 


that RuKendas h.'.d jios.sibIy be traced, ,: 
tuj.pliecl Voc. to iW the' Country in ■; 


■1^. MatiLaui 


lnl.aml.,ii>c 




i.i .Ma-Kua- 


Ballii, Nouvelioa hitler k-.o v.- n. !; 




Laiid 


Vovaae?. i. 221. t- 


Sf.. Ton-diii . . 


North of the E-iiki'c had coUectcd Until the Voc. a-e ■ i. 




Eiiiud 


Voc., bttt they found, nothing can , ' 


:J5; k-iWb 




have bees lost, be done. ' A 
Sto 213 of thi! I[ 
Text. t 3 


£0. -W^..-^. 




.111. Ga.lJe 




31. Gu:onyaor 


Ayu 




32. Ungwoi 





11 



*^.>r„M.^ -*-^.it._. 



'*'* *^' • ■-A^-^— » ^ ^^ 
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APPENDIX JL. 

ALPHABETICAL IXDEX OP NAMES OF LANGUAGES AND 

DIALECTS. 

(J^.JB.— D indicates Dialects.) 



A. 

Ababdc, D., 126. 

Abadja, D., 223. 

Abo, D., 223. 

Abu, 427. 

Adampi, D., 202, 205. 

Aduma, '420. 

Afu, 232. 

Agau, 119, 128, 131, 152,286. 

Ahaggcr. D., 110. 

Akan, D.. 198. 

Akassa, D., 220, 221. 

Akayon, 209. 

Akurakura, 239. 

Akka, 1G8, 444. 

Akra, 119, 201, 202, 205. 

Akwapcm, 77, 198. 

AMVaj. 279. 

Araakali, D., 334. 

Amalala, D., 300. 

Aml.c'lka, D., 394. 

Ambriz, D., 394. 

Amhdric, 24, 25, 70, 74, 88, 

91, 116, 128,130,131, 133, 

139, 140, 349. 
Andoni, 238. 
Antue, D., 204. 
Angazidya, D., 339. 
Angochc, D., 333. 
Ankaras, D. 181. 



Anlo, D., 205. 

Antiloto, 1)., 339. 

Anyok, 2 CO. 

Arabic, 16, 40, 42, 46, 74, 78, 
82, 96, 108, 112, 113, 116, 
146, 148, 154, 159, 160, 
173, 214, 243, 249, 270, 
274, 279, 285, 333, 341, 
349, 354, 358, 417. 

Arago, D., 231. 

Argobba, 91. 

Ashango, 416. 

Ashanti, 13, 55, 59, 70, 77, 
168,159,194,195,196,309. 

Asini, 195. 

Asu, 230. 

Atam, 240. 

Atwot, 260. 

Aujila, D., 116. 

Avekvom, 195. 

Aware, 229. 

Awclimmiden, D., 110. 

Azer, D., 178. 

Azjer, D., 110, 112. 



Babir, 263. 
Babukr, 282. 
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Baclc, 2«, 255, 257. 

Bflga, 181. 

Sugho, 432. 

Bagbalen, 200. 

Ba^Tima, 33, 243, 255, 26 

266, 267, 270, 272, 279. 
Bailumio, U., 385, 392. 
Sukiki, D.. 436. 
Bulcko-Ciiliku, 450. 
Bttlimn, 432. 
Ituliliiipa, £., 426. 
UuleU, B., 426. 
Bulu, 431. 
BiunMrj, 176. 
Bitubukv, 429, 430. 
Bamon, 432. 
Bani. I)., 436. 
Eanik, 201, 269. 
E.iiisl>ai, 3G2, 
Bnnyun, ISO. 
Biirla, 303. 

Bun I, 12S, 136, 137, 148. 
J(iTi, 274, 277, 281. 

XflNl, 101. 

B.ui-Komi, D., 228. 
Basnma, 260. 
Baelimuric, B., 96. 
Baswa, 37S. 
Eatta, 260, £67. 
Bap, 262, 268. 
Bavon, 430. 
Bodaug-i, 269. 
Bed^e. 230. 
Behli, 280. 
Bemba, 301. 
Benii, 3a 1. 

Becsn, 413, 419. 423. 
Eeag^lo, D., 410. 
EeiJ-.*.mir, D., 126. 
Eeni-JluBasir, D., 108. 
Eeni-ltKub, D., 107. 
Etni, 2ft5. 
Bertu, 123, 152. 
WulA», ISO. 
Bih.1, D., 341. 
Bihemi, i)., 392. 



BiUn, 110. 

Bitti, D., 223. 

BcsliaH, 40, 75, S3, UD, 125, 

143, 144, H6. 
Bisa, 325. 
Bissd^s, ISO. 
Bog, 2S0. 
Boko, 20B. 
Bols, ISO. 
Bol^b), h., 426. 
Boalvi, 351, 353. 
Bondo, 399. 

Boago, 154, 165, 275, 279. 
Bout, 358. 
Bonk6n. 433. 
Bonay, D., 220, 221. 
Boi^u, 208. 
B-jritsu, 2:J2. 
Boniu, D., 86, 110, 153, 

159. 
Brn^s, D., lid, 121. 
Bwn. D., 11^9. 
Bm 3GS. 
liup. D., 107. 
BulanJa. 180. 
BuUoa, 53, 168, 182. 
Buma. 409. 
Eumaatsa, 444. 
Bumk<}, 433. 
Bua<Li, SIC, 3S3. 



C- 

CoTie. D., 438. 

Chagga, 3o7. 

Chipcta, D., 330. 

Chuaua, 2, 6. 70, 291, 304, 

305, 314, 327. 
ChuLi^-j, 329. 



I J 






F.-«»«».»J >.•■(•■.>..•,. 



-■-•-•-»Ui.:.T 



■ •ftmk^t . 



••-i«*-*Jlrt*J 
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D. 

Dahome, D., 189, 204. 

Duma, D., 2G0, 308, 438, 439. 

Damot, D., 133. 

Dankali, 119, 126, 128. 

Daroro, 233. 

Daza, D., 253, 254. 

Daura, D., 250. 

Dajo, 271, 272. 

Donossiina, 445. 

Dowoi, 190. 

Dinka, 84, 122, 134, 148, 155, 

156, 274, 276, 285. 
Doai, D., 260. 
Doko, 450. 
Doma, 231. 
Dondc, 343. 
Dongola, D., 143. 
Dsaba, 230. 
Dsurau, D., 206. 
Dualla, 168, 235, 423, 425, 

426, 427, 428, 429, 431. 
Dycnama, D., 178. 

E. 

Eafon. 340. 

Ebc, 208. 

Eastern, D., 438. 

Eiliva, 28, 426. 

Etik, 55, 58, 168, 235, 292. 

E-lia, I)., 206. 

Eirrptian, 24, 39, 82, 96, 126, 

^146. 
Ekatomfulu. 240. 
Elugu, D., 223, 224. 
Embomma, D., 406. 
EmgheJesi, D., 110, 248. 
Ew^, 168, 199, 203. 
Eyo, D. - 

F. 

Fadidsha, D., 143. 
Fala, 271. 



Falusha, D., 119, 131, 133. 
Full, 261, 262. 
Fallangh, 285. 

Fan, 156, 413, 420, 422, 423. 
Fanj^a, 208. 

Fanti, D., 77, 196, 197, 199. 
Fclup, 189. 
Fika, 260. 

Fuci-te Ventura, D., 115. 
Fulah, 83, 86, 157, 179, 182, 
188,210,214,229,243,261. 
Funj, 153, 286. 
Futi-Jalu, D., 158. 
Futa-Toro, D., 158. 



G. 

Gd, D., 202. 

Caboii, 208. 

Gadsaga, D., 177, 178. 

Gafat, 91. 

Gala, 397, 410. 

GaUa, 12, 13, 89, 90, 91, 119, 

122, 131,139, 140, ?47, 150, 

285, 349, 358, 448. 
Gamba, 381. 
Gamcrgu, 264, 267. 
Ganda, 16. 373, 381. 
GangcUa, 391, 392. 
Gatzamba, 286. 
Gazir, D., 258. 
Gbandi, 187. 
Ghari, 230. 
Gbc, 194. 
Gbedeghi, D., 228. 
Gbese, 194. 
Geyeya. 380. 
Gimr, 272. 
Ghadanisi, 112. 
Ghat, 111. 
Gindjar, 85, 280. 
Gindo, 315, 336, 338, 343. 
Gio, 194. 
Gfz, 74, 88. 
Gobor, D., 250. 
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CoRo, 353, 305. 
Uolo. 151, 281. 
Goma, 2SC. 
Oomero, D., 115. 
Gon;,'u, 125. 139. 
Grobo, 4, 47, 180, 192. 
Giuin, 200, 201, 
Giinnch, 115. 
Guhha, 371. 
Gimt, 191. 
Gurnguo, 93. 
GuK^, 209. 
Gonmi, 209. 
Owamba, 303. 
Gyaman, 201. 

IT. 

IIiiilLtiaon, D., 126. 

][:ilkrngu, D., 126. 

lliiii.oj, 153. 

Hill-In, 74, 90, 125. 

Jluusa, 15, 20, 33, 83, 99, 112, 

158,162,208,214,225,243, 

249, 25G, 266, 267. 
Iltilie, 362. 
Hi'ngc, 3-!3. 

Hcwnj, 13, 201, 433, 442. 
3iima, D., 22G. 
Hinzua, D., 333, 339. 
Hlapi, D., 300. 
Hlcnpje, B., 302, 303. 
Hollo, 3i)8. 
Muuia, 122, 368, 375. 
Humbo, 3S8. 
Hangi, D., 394, 

I. 

IbiJilo, D., 237. 

Ibo, 1G8, 220, 223, 252. 

Ibo, D., 333. 

Iboko, D., 235. 

Iiho, 220, 239. 

Ifo, D., 20G. 



IgSra, 225. 

Igbira, 226. 

Irob-Saho, 128, 130. 

Isodma, 3>., 223. 

laubn, 2.35, 433, 428, 429. 

Ituka, 412. 

Izekiri, 222. 



Jiilu-nka, D., 150, 179. 
Jnrdira, 233. 
Jclana, 209. 
Jerla, D., 108. 
Tibbe, 285. 
Jiji, 869. 
Juku, 232. 



Xabiiil, 4, 11, 15, 46, 75 

105. IOC. 
Kabbi. D., 250. 
Kabicdo, 408. 
Kabu-n^n. D., 179. 
Eadara,~233. 
Kaffa, 139. 140, 286. 
Kiijukie, 271. 
Kalcimk, 206, 327. 
Kiilabilrp'fw). D., 220. 
Kalab.-iri, D., 307. 
Kam.arafl, 152. 
K;in:jLpi, 303. 323. 



Ka^ 



. 350. 



Kiimbriri, 203. 

Komma. 41s. 4G5. 

Kaneai, D„ 258. 

Kauca, 183. 

Kauk.''.la, 446. 

Kr.iikii-nsft, B., 179. 

Kann. B.. 250. 

Eauthmido, D., 330. 

Kanuri, 83, 99, 153, IGS, lf>6, 

243, 240, 255, 256, 264, 265, 

266. 



I^Ii-.^T.. &ll.l.>4*l-' 



■-:i.;-i*t»i;,-, 



*^-'^.--...^^^ ^ 
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Kara, 379. 

Kasckerc, 446. 

Kasm, 209. 

Katanga, 364. 

Katsciia, D.. 250. 

Kaiidara, 271. 

Kauri, 189, 209. 

Kavirondo, 284, 381. 

Kedcru, 281. 

Keioza, D., 373. 

Kclc.413, 415,418, 419,420, 

421, 422. 
Kcl-owi. D., 110. 
Kcnus, D., 144. 
Kcrcwe, 380. 
Kcrikcri, 2C0. 
Khoikhoi, 436, 487. 
Kiaraba. 209. 
Kioko, 397. 
Kirim, 187. 
Kisama, 394, 396. 
Kisckise, D., 182. 
Kissi, 187. 
Koama, 209. 
Kolambo, D., 410. 
Koldaji, 143, 145, 146. 
Kololo, D., 305, 331, 389. 
Komoro, 291, 336, 339. 
Kondo, 315, 336, 338, 341. 
Kondo, D , 410. 
Kong. 201. 
Konpo, 24, 292, 311, 303, 

405. 
Konjara, 84, 147, 149. 
Kono, 185. 

Koptic, 39, 94, 96. 146. 
Kora, D., 45, 438. 
Koranko, D., 184. 
Kotofo, 260, 262. 
Koza, 399. 
Krcj. 154. 
Km, 47, 192. 
Kua, 314, 315, 332, 838. 
Kuang, 268. 
Kubele, 388. 
Kuka, 265, 266, 272. 



Kukuruku, 224. 

Kumu, 378. 

Kundma, 128, 135. 

Kundu, 429, 430. 

Kunkung, 285. 

Kuri, 2G5. 

Kusu, 372. 

Kwo, 238, 432. 

Kwafi, 149. 285, 351, 352, 857, 

381, 447. 
Kwana, 233. 
KwiUuh, 429. 



L. 



Lala, 445. 

Lama, D., 346. 

Lanccrotta, D., 115. 

Landin, 1)., 300. 

Landuma, 101. 

Lasta, D., 131, 133. 

Latuka, 285. 

Legba, 209. 

lebsi, 280. 

Libyan, 24, 75, 97, 106. 

Libollo, 394, 396. 

Ligp, 281, 282. 

Limba, 185. 

Lo!:6n,243, 25G, 265, 266, 267. 

Lojazi, I)., 392. 

Lokko, D., 184. 

Lomwe, D., 323. 

Lovdli, D., 392. 

Luba, 400, 451. 

Luina, 389. 

Lunda, 325, 364, 391, 399. 

Lur, 282. 



M. 

:vraba, 255, 270, 271. 
Modi, 231, 282, 283. 
Mt ^'hribi, D., 74, 84, 86. 
Mtthas, S., 144. 
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ifahc, D., 204. 
Makari, 2C4, 267. 

Mampua, D., 183, 185. 
Wnndau'a, 255, 263, 2G(, 2C7. 
iUangri, 166. 
MunUc, es, 1 J8, 177. 178, 179, 

182. 186, 188, 193. 
!Miiuo, 194. 
ilnntiti, D.. 304. 
ILipda, !>., 304. 
Maririt, 271. 
.Uarglii, 261, 262, 2G3. 
MuBui. 149, 150, 3S2, $5S, 3S1. 
Masalit, 271. 
Masanyiiig.a. D,, 334. 
llHasouwa. D., 90. 
llbuna, 2G0. . .... 

llbari, D., 395. — L 

SIbarike, 233. 
Mbe, 360, 433, 
Slbinilfc, D., 406. 
Jlbiifon, 240. 
JIbiJm. 2(J0. 
Itchiagn, D., 334. 
JlJidikimci, 451. 
SIfbn, 431. 
ilemphitic, D., 96. 
JItTHle, I6S, 185, 252, 



Hvera, 315, S42. 
Uvito, D., S46. 



ilfi 



, D., 333. 



3:-rut, 431. 
llirlii, 231, 234. 
Mlhu, 2G8, 269. 
3Iittu, 155, 280. 
llimi, 271. 
Uinuiigo, ."ia:. 
Moliillti, D., 839. 
Jlobo, 240. 
Jlooienyn, 432. 
Itonbutto, 155, 377, 449. 
Mora, D., 27B. 
Mosc, 209. 
ilpika, 379. 
Murnlii, 231- 
Muuio, D., 258. 
llosj,-", 263, 264, 267. 
Mwombo, D., 334. 



i'oo, 139. 

Kaka, 421, 423. 

2falu, ISO. 

Kama, D., 45, 313, 458. 

Xaso, 14, 313, 390. 

Kansa, 322. 

Ndamm, 268, 369. 

Ndob, 432. 

Ndonpa, 311. 

Wdurobo, 152, 447. 

- ivii, ass. 

Ifeoa, 446. 

Ifg'onija, 330, ;j63. 

KgOiila, 432, 

Mgodsin, 2G0. 

Mgola, 398. 

Sgoni, D., 300, 366. 

I>H0t.ii. 432. 

Kv-uii, D., 345, 316. 

>"!,-uni. 151, 3.J1. 

J\-uni. D.. 253. 

Ifhak'tr-'W, 432. 

Xiwr, D., 159. 

Xika, 319, -<.-H, 331. 

Siuak. 2S. 

Xki, 2(0. 

Kone, D., 176. 

If so, 431. 

Suha, 128, 142, 149, 272, 273, 

286. 
Kucr, 276. 
Supe, 168, 203, 223. 
Kj-ai, 315, 317.310, 323, 331. 
Nyangbira, 2SI. 2(i3. 
Kya-Mbu. D., 368, 373, 374. 
Kya-lIw6Ki, 330, 362, 364, 

365, 3C6. 
Nj-am-K's-am, 155, 156, 279, 

260,281,283,424,431,449. 
Nyika, 114, 336, 355. 
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Nyika, 401. 
Nyoro, 16, 368, 376. 
Nyuoma, 372. 
Nzillem, 268, 269. 



0. 

Obongo, 450. 
Obutu, 200. 
Okum, 240. 
Okaude, 419,420. 
Okota, 419. 
Okrika, »., 220, 239. 
Ondo, 206. 
Osaka, 420. 
Oningu, 416. 



P. 



Palaballa, D., 186, 406. 
Panda, D., 226. 
Papiyah, 432. 
Param» 431. 
Pare, 354. 
Pati, 430. 
Pcpel, 180. 
Penin, 431. 
Possa, 191. 
Pokomo, 336, 358. 
Ponda, 390. 

Poaprwo, 31, 180, 193, 290, 
292, 413, 415, 416, 417, 421. 
Punic, 24, 40, 82. 



Q- 
Quiah, D., 183. 

R. 

Ravi, 319, 326, 330, 338. 
Rcgga, 157, 377. 
Eoc, 319, 331. 



Rolong, D., 306. 
Roro, 319, 331. 
Rua, 371. 
Ruanda, 308, 376. 
Rubunga, 404, 411. 
Runda, D., 406. 
Rundi, 368, 369. 
Rundu, 428. 
Rungu, 363, 411, 417. 
Run, 379. 



S. 



Sagara, 352. 

Sabiira, D., 86. 

Sabidic, D., 96. 

Sabo, 119, 127, 128, 129. 

Sambara, 13, 336, 353. 

San, 436, 441. 

Sango, 361. 

Sania, 447. 

Sansi, 370. 

Sara, 208. 

Sarua, 445. 

Sarwa, 268. 

Sebrc, 154. 

Sena, 319, 331. 

Senga, 328, 338. 

Scntando, D., 406. 

Sorekbule, 177. 

Scror, 175. 

Scsse, D., 406. 

Sbamba, D., 108. 

Sbc, 139. 

Sbeigieb, D., 86. 

Sbekiani, 421. 

Sbova, 326. 

Sbilba, 105, 101, 113. 

Sbilluk, 84, 148, 274, 282, 
283, 285. 

Sbinga, 331. 

Sbingo, 397. 

Sliona, 307. 

Sliowiab, D., 107. 

Sbubea, D., 311. 
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Shukulumbu, 324. 

Shuli, 27G. 2S2, 285, 376. 

Shuwa, D. (Slioa), 86. 

Siiii, 3.50. 

Sign, 307, 319. 

Sine, D., 17fi. 

Sicaetjo, 448. 

Siwiih, lie. 

Sofi, 280. 

Soj^a, 16, 382. 

Soidia, D., 112. 

Sokoro, 269. 

Sokoto, 153, 153. 

Soliina, D., 182. 

ESomiili, UO, 121. 

Somiui, 266, 269. 

Songc, 401. 

Sonpj, 30G. 

Soiil.o, D., Sa3, 400. 

Soronso, D., 401;. 

SmlSni, D., 80. 

Sukuniii, 3C7, 373, 380. 

SuiKli, :D., 40C. 

Simgor, 271. 

Siirlwi. B., 93, 209, 210, 243, 

248. 
Susu, 182, 186. 
Suio, 13, 45, 304, 327, 344. 
Sivahm, 11,12, 15, 16,70,74, 

S3, 119,300, 292,313,336, 

345, 417, 436. 



Toha. 401. 

Tabeb. J)., 300. 

Tuiii, 133. 

Tmnii, 271. 

TaiDiKhfk, 75, 104, 10a, lOT, 

109, 112, lis. 
Tiimbiircj, 139. 
Tambokii, 328. 
Tau-iua, D., 307. 
Tavuta, 357. 
Toda, D., 253. 



Tcita, 336, 356. 
Tekc, 400, 409. 
Temne, 35, 53, 168, 182, 133, 

188. 
Tone, 181. 

Tibbu, 162, 243, 253. 
Tigre, 76, 88, 89, 128, 129, 

13;i. 
Tigrinna, D. BSJ. 
Tik:ir, 432. 
Timba'^tii, I)., 348. 
Tombo, 210. 
Toka, 314, 332. 
Tonga. 329. 
Toro-oTw), J)., 179. 
Tuburi, 282, 263. 
Tua, 448. 
Taftfi, 139. 

TumdUr, 124. Ht, 147. 
'Xuramok, 2CS. 
Tumu, I)., 432. 
Turn, 372. 
Tii^i, 367, 36S, 
Twii, 45i. 



rku!uliira.i, D., 300. 
TJtnb*'.o, 420. 
lTm>.n. 2-i9. 
I't-ujii, D., 346. 
TJjriii^aa. 239. 
TTVot, 239. 

Vei, 76, 168, IHG, 191. 
Viti, D., 300, 366. 
\irii, 370. 



■W-ili E,i;ih, B., 107. 
"Waay::, 257. 
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Wargla, D., 107. 
Whidah, D., 204. 
Wolof, 158, 168, 173, 178. 
Woratta, 139, 286. 
Wumba, D., 406. 
Wun, D., 181. 
Wuru, 427. 



Tariba, 31, 58, 70, 158, 168, 

189, 205, 214. 
Yasgua, 230, 
Ycdinu, 204. 
Yoiyo, 810, 436. 
Yola, 209. 
Yombc, 414. 



X. 

Xosa, 290, 301, 436. 



Y. 

Yagba, D., 206. 

Yakka, 399. 

Yambo, 286. 

Yaugara, 139. 

Yauzi, 410. 

Yao, 315, 331, 334, 338. 



Z. 

Zani, 260. 

Zanzibfiri (Old), 350. 

Zardmo, 336, 344. 

Zariya, D., 250. 

Zcguha, 344, 351, 

Zcnaga, 113, 171. 

Zogliawa, 255, 257. 

Zongora, 368, 373. 

Zouave, D., 107. 

Ziihi, 13, 15, 16, 52, 70, 290, 

297, 299, 303, 314, 343, 

366, 436. 
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A. 


Baxter, 335, 805. 




AdamBOQ, S5. 


Benrdull, 335, 343, 


344. 


Artoluiifr, 25. 450. 
AhmciUian Kiinuas, 470. 


Bcecham, 200. 
Beke, 35, 91, 92, 


118, 


Almiivist, IID, 125, 126, 144 
Alvcz, B94. 


125, 127, 131, 
286, 451. 


139, 


Andorson, 310, fi33. 


Beltrame, 153, 274 


277, 


Aiiplcj-M'd, '2iH, 302, 445. 


450. 
Bciif.% 94. 




AiLousif^t, 324, 331, 444. 




ArHihclI, 2'Jl, 306. 


Eei-ciii^LT-ForauJ, 


114, 


Aiioi-, lUl. 


177. 




Aylilfo, S02. 


Berthelot, 1 15. 




Bcrthoud, 302, 319, 


329. 


B. 


Best, 415,418. 




BflR^ter, 392. 


Benrmaiin, SO. 




IJiiikk-, 2!), 157. ICO, 206, 208 


Bird, 4Gf 473. 




209, 210, 213, 217, 221 


ELir. 330. 




222, 233, 224, 225, 227 


BkL-k, 12, 34, 55, 


90, 


229, 230, 231. 232. 233 


167,169.191,235 


351, 


230,238,251, 261.430, i31 


297,303,307,310 


312, 


Bakur, 136,156,274,278,233 


318, 322. 323, .124 


325, 


284, 285, 876, 377. 


331,332.333,331 


340, 


Bulbi, 25, 248, 409, 456. 


354,359.390,352 


395, 


Barbot, Hil, 407. 


421, 12G,423,43S 


440, 


Earth, 15, 32, 33, 60. 84, 86 


4-13, 456. 




101, no, 157, 177, 178 


Blumliardt, 89. 




198, 210, 218, 232, 233 


Boilat, 173. 




241, 248, 251, 253, 254 


Bouulz, 496. 




255, 257, 259, 2fiO, 262 


BoT>p, 459. 




203, 204, 205, 260, 267 


Botiil.ir, 303. 




2CB, 269, 270, 271, 272 


Eouolie, 204, 206. 




273, 279, 431, 432, 459. 


Bowilitch, 2Z, 179. 


I8S, 


Barrow, 43C. 


196,197,198,201 


200, 


B.iBsct, 113. 


243,250,202,394 


415, 



I 
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Bowcn, 206, 207. 

Boyce,291, •294, 299, 302,439. 

Brinckcr, 310. 

Urochado, 384, 388. 

Brosselanl, 469. 

Bro\vn, 199, 305. 

Erownc, 270. 

linicc, 71, 91, 131,132, 286. 

Brugsch, 40, 140. 

Brun Rollet, 276. 

Bninton, 182. 

Bnisciottus, 24, 291, 407. 

Bruyon, 364, 367, 368. 

Buthncr, 4, 37, 383, 385, 392, 

395, 390, 397, 398, 399, 400, 

401. 
Burckhardt, 145, 270. 
Bunicll, 393. 
Burton, 121, 152, 293, 295, 

310, 335, 344,349, 350, 365, 

370, 369, 384, 406, 421. 
Buttner, 297, 312. 

C. 

Cailliaurl, 116, 145, 147, 153. 
Cailllc, 71, 179, 241, 248, 249. 
Cameron, 196, 295, 315. 335, 

340, 301, 304, 307, 309, 371. 
Cami)bell, 291. 
Cannrcattim, 292, 390, 393, 

397, 398, 407. 
Capcllo, 30, 304, 384, 386, 

388, 390, 397, 398, 399, 400, 

409. 
Caracciolo, 127. 
Carew, 221. 
Carr, 199. 
Carradori, 25, 146. 
Casalis, 305, 340. 
Chalas 4, 170, 303. 
Chnstallor, 59, 00, 77, 168, 

109,194,195,196,197, 198, 

201, 210, 241, 293, 461. 
Clapporton, 86, 161, 208, 209, 

213, 224, 229, 254. 



Clark, 305. 

Clarke, 27, 31, 71, 168, 187, 
188,191,192,195,196,197, 
198,201,206,210.221,222, 
224,225, 220, 227, 229, 234, 
235,237, 239, 240, 249, 200, 
208,292,395,398,408,410, 
410, 422, 423. 424, 420,427, 

428, 430, 431, 433. 
Coillard, 305. 
Colenso, 299. 

Comber, 405, 400, 409, 424, 

429, 430. 
CooniV/cr, 220. 
Compic2;ne, 384, 413,416, 417- 

419,421. 

Coolcy, 54, 385, 395, 408. 

Copleston, 367, 308. 

Courdioux, 204, 205. 

Corre, 181, 182. 

Coyne, 100, 107, 114. 

Craven, 408. 

Crcusat, 109. 

Crocker, 191. 

Cronenburp:h, 314. 

Crowther, ])., 6, 159, 220, 227. 

Crowlhor, S., 6, 35, 85, 159, 
168,206,207,208,212,213, 
222,223,225,229,231,232. 

D. 

D'Abbadie, 35, 75, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 93, 118, 122, 124, 
125,127, 131,139,285,280, 
451. 

Da Cunha, 320. 

Danidl, 221. 

Dapper, 436, 438. 

Dard, 173, 178. 

D'Avczac, 30, 71, 101, 206, 
222. 

Davis, 302. 

DoBarros, 317,325, 413. 

Do Brazza, 384, 420. 

De Charcncy, 127, 440. 
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B-Eichtol, 160. 






F. 


DduporU, 31, 113, 


114. 


417. 




Dunlmui, 86, 341, 


249, 


254, 


Foidhcrbe. 100, 114, 157, 159 


2C4, 2G6. 






176, 177, 178. 


D.-n!i!mlt, 335. 






Farkr, 150, 152, 335, 351 


Du liullu, 332. 






J52. 354. 


Jki Suliu, H3. 






Fiiuluiaim, 75. 


Do Siuilcy, 75. 






relkiE,atJ, 125, 274, 231,374 


Dc Shine, 99, 114. 






3!i2. 43G. 


Bias, 24, 393. 






Forgusson, 193. 


Di Conto, 383. 






FivltUwuM, 174. 


Di Grcgorio, a97. 






rUi:lit.T, 335. 358, 497, 44S. 


Dillmacn. 88, 90. 






Flad, 134, 4T3. 


Distaat. 513. 






Flci-el, 234,250,261. 


Dkou, 174. 407. 






Forlws, 76. 


Doahi Bakere. 76. 






Fredoiis, 497. 


Dohno, 299. 






Freeman, 76, 111. 


DoQville, 29, 306, 385, 408. 


Frcre, 342. 


DuaSnuto'. 57,317 


324 


333. 


Fritwh, 437- 


DuChailk, 354,415 


410 


422, 


FroUrrille.SJ. 292.521, 3CS 


J2U. 450. 






331,3.3S, 0^2, 3J:I. 


Dtii.*i.,-;tt,';in, .-51 


. 




0. 


Di<;.i::.!im, 14, 305, 


3S9, 


3». 




l)j;..i:1. IS2- 






Ci!!"^. 810. .112. 


DuviV-Ut. UIS, 110 


112 




G»B!il•^ SO. :i!7, .V-l. 5J.i, 

s:.:. ^i*:!. Ji'j. s-.v 








E. 








r.i.iv. Hi. Hi. 






UL.. ^:l. 


i:L-..!.v, 033,339. 






(i'l.rrT. 179. 


^/.:;^:. 211. 






G-.l..-..-.i, I.i-. !fi3.-2.'».2S'$, 


E'.H^.t. »40. 






2-17. 2 1-. 039. 4S3, Ml. 


YXiaa, 302, 303, 44 






f;.:l..n. t^il. 


EmiaBcv, 125,274 


276 


2S0, 


G>,r-c, 407. 


281,282,383,285 


287 


375, 


Gr;.li'.i~ 84. 112. 


a76. 






Gr.'.f, 1S2. 


Ku'lcnian, 305. 






Gi-an.lprt:. 510. 


Ecsluml, 135. 






Gnut,lG,4;), 125.283,373,370 


Erlotvlt, 152. 






Grievtnbroek, 437. 


Erskiiio, 303. 303. 






GrcufcU, 424, 427, 429. 


Euili).\UH, U7. 






Griliitli, 371. 


Ewulil, 31, CG, 129 


150 


291. 


G--oiit, 54. 2M, 367. 


340, 350, 35a, 45 


8, 461. 


Giiiijao^^s, 407. 








Giisaftlt, 36, 414. 



\ 
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H. 

Hahii,n.,12,310,312,313,332. 
Halm, T., 44, 308, 312, 435, 

438, 440, 441. 
Hale, 30, 320. 
Halevy, 75, 119, 125, 128, 133, 

134,135,136,149,153,270. 
Hallcur, 197. 6 

Hanotcau, 75, 76, 96, 99, 100, 

104,105,106,107,108,110, 

111, 113, 114, 116. 
HanRon, 202. 
Hardy, 349. 
Hams, 451. 

Hartmann, 468, 472, 516, 517. 
Herbert, 340, 349. 
Hcrvaa, 25. 

Hildcbrandt, 151, 335, 340. 
Hodgson, 99, 101, 113, 249. 
Holnnvood, 340. 
Holiib, 305, 324, 384, 389, 

390, 445. 
Host, 470. 
Hore, 369, 382. 
Homemann, 71, 109, 116. 
Hovtlacquc. 99, 440. 
HuDter, 121. 
Hutchinson, 432. 

I. 

Ibn Batuta, 244. 
Ibn Haukal, 316. 
IbnKhaldun, 98, 114. 
Isenberg, 89, 91, 93, 126. 
Isert, 197, 481. 
Ivcns, 36, 364, 384, 386, 388, 
390, 397, 398, 399, 400, 409. 

J. 

Jackson, 71. 

Jaubcrt, 469. 

Johnson, 6, 49, 85, 159, 207, 

214,225,227,229,232,250, 

252, 334. 



Johnston, 221. 
Jones, 113. 
Jul{?, 26, 409, 456. 
Junker, 156, 274, 285, 287, 
378, 450. 

K. 

Kaltbrunner, 51. 

Kaufman, 277. 

Keanc, 36. 

Keith Johnston, 36, 362. 

Kilhara, 27,71,168, 179, 187, 
191,192,197,210,222,224, 
229,237,240,408,431. 

Kirchncr, 274, 277. 

Kirk, 218, 341. 

Klaproth, 489, 

Knoblechcr, 277, 278. 

Knoedlcr, 479. 

Kobcs, 1C8, 173. 

Koellc, 21, 30, 31, 33, 60, 72, 

76, 86, 115, 158. 159, 105, 
168,171,175,177,179, 181, 
182,185,180,187,180,191, 
192,193,194,205,200,208, 
221, 222, 224, 225, 220, 227, 
229, 230, 232, 233, 237, 2J0, 
241, 2-19, 258, 200, 204, 2C0, 
303, 320, 333, 334, 390, 3U5, 
390,3*^7,400,401,402,400, 
408,400,410,414,415,410, 
420, 422, 426, 427, 428, 430, 
431,432,433,401. 

Kocnig, 29, 127, 145, 264, 206. 

Kolbc, 309, 310, 312. 

KoUt, 221, 239. 

Koliler, 193. 

Krapf, 0, 8, 12, 17, 35, 54, 71, 

77, 92, 118, 121, 122, 123, 
125,120,131, 132,139,140, 
150,152,154,184,218,274, 
202,204,310,317,330,334, 
335, 336, 340, 347, 353, 354, 
355, 350, 359, 367, 419,486, 
447,448,451,456,461. 
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Kraaw, 167, 178, 249, 2S0, 

256. 2C7. 
Kronlcin, 444. 



LatliBkiUS, 513, 384, 391, 393, 

440. 
Loird, 213, 222, 224, 227, 229. 
Lomoisi-, 175. 
Lang, 241. 
Luprwlc, 17G. 
Lflbscn, 123, 459. 
Lust, 150, 151, 335, 338, 344, 

361, 362, 350, 365, 447, 451. 
Latham, 21, 26, 32, 68, 59, 

09,141, 147, 1G8, 1G9, 189, 

241, 2G1, 2G2, 291, 354, 

456. 
Lnwi'3, 303, 320. 



Ll' Ji.;i 



, 15; 



Lcnz, 20, 3G, 3S4, 415, 419, 
420, 422, 450. 

Lva jVL'icimas, 244, 250, 258, 
265. 

Lepsius, 12, 35, 48, 51, 55, 56, 
76. 00, OS, 120, 125, 128, 
138, H4, 147, 149,149,150, 
152,16B,li;0, 162, 167, IfiD, 
175,180,183,185,200,203, 
205, 207, 224, 235, 238, 249, 
252, 255, 259, 264. 26G,26T, 
271,276,377,280,293,435, 
453, 450. 

Le Tounieaus, 75, 

LichtcDstcin. 290, 29S. 444. 

Litchfield, 373. 

Livingstone, 16, 35, 296, 304, 
306,307,311,314,315,316, 
322,323,324,325,326,327, 
330,331,333,335,341,361, 
363,364.369,372,382,384, 
389,390,393,395,396,397, 
398,399,400,419,446. 

Lloyd, 443, 515. 



Logon, 29, 58, 141. 167, 235. 
Long, 36, 154. 156, 274. 278, 

28(^ 282, 28S, 375. 97«. 
Io«i, H7. 

Lottner, 119, 128,148. 
Loytir, 196. 
Lucas, 245. 

Ludolf, 24, 88, 92, 139. 
Lux. 36, 364, 391, 305, 396, 

398. 
Lyon, 112. 



^biUe, 805. 
Maebriar. 167, 179. 180. 

JIaijdomJa. 331, 335. 

Miiecdo, 115. 

ITiickcy, 420, 423. 

Mntkve, 308. 

ir/.kri=i, 116. 

Hallo Brun, 105. 

Maples, 315, 319, 333, 335, 

342. 
Slarchc, 384, 413, 419. 420. 
ilanio, 36, 153, 154, 274, 

276, 278, 279, 280, 281, 

2S3. 
iliirMlen, 101, 109, 116. 291. 
Miis--iai.-v. SO. 119, 123, 
ilasiidi, 316. 
il.iyir, 92, 119. 
llflTO, 380, 
lUfoUa. 407. 

irei-K, so. 

M.Tii^k, 423. 
Sriani, 274. 450, 
3i:nvit61i, 57,71. 116. 
ilittdrrutziiLT, 277, 278, 281. 
Mjfliit, 300, 306, 461. 
Jlonteiro, 44, 384, 394. 
JTordtinaim, 34. 
MjrlaEg, 277, 278, 2S1, 282, 
283, 
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iluUcr, Fr., 35, 36, 50, 52, 
55, 50, GO, 60, 90. 94, 99, 
125,128,138,147,149,153, 
154,156,158, 160,167,168, 
169, 175,176,177,178,180, 
182,183,185,186,191,192, 
194,200,203,205,207,224, 
229, 235, 238, 249, 252,255, 
259, 204, 266, 267, 268,271, 
274,277,278,285,297,332, 
358, 435, 440, 442, 453,456, 
461. 

Miillcr, Fr., 471. 

Miillcr, M., 2. 

Mullcr,W., 24, 197. 

MunziDp:cr, 89, 118, 119, 125, 
126,127,128,135,136,137, 
143,148,149,154,161. 

N. 

^\achtic:all, 4, 15, 33, 37, 52, 
178, 241, 254, 255, 257,260, 
262, 205, 266, 267, 268,269, 
270,271,272,273. 

Ncrucci, 146. 

Kcw, 123, 150, 151, 283, 335, 
349, 355, 356, 357, 358,359, 
447,448. 

Newman, 99, 101, 110, 112, 
113,114,123,284. 

Kogucira, 314, 388. 

Norris, 12, 15, 19, 27, 28, 81, 
157,158,167,168,187,192, 
197,199,202,210,217,221, 
222, 227, 229, 235, 240,241. 



0. 



Oldendorp. 25, 71, 179, 188, 
194,197,198,240,291,291, 
408, 409. 

Oldficld, 213 ,222 ,224, 227, 
229. 

Olivier, 466. 



O'Neill, 320, 332, 333, 335,341. 

Oudncy, 75. 

Overwcg, 218, 241, 264. 



P. 



Pacconio, 507. 

Piilgravc, 309, 311. 

Parker, 199. 

Parthcy, 145. 

Paul, 525. 

Payne, 193. 

Poarce, 109. 

Pelissier, 497. 

Pcrrin, 496. 

Peters, 34, 303, 317, 318. 

Petherick, 156, 274, 279. 

Pinto, 30, 384, 389, 390, 392, 

445, 440. 
Piscliol, 293. 
Playfair, 97, 107. 
Po{??:c, 301, 383, 384, 398, 

399, 400, 401, 402, 451. 
Pott, 34, GO. 132, 150, 200, 

200, 252. 259, 291, 334,461. 
PnctoriuR, 34. 06, 84, 89, 119, 

121,132,461. 
Preston, 415, 418. 
Price, 305. 
Prichard, 19, 20, 20, 52, 90, 

147,168,181, 194,195,291, 

437,442,451,456. 
Procter, 330. 
Protton, 197, 198, 202. 
Prout, 84, 147, 148. 
Proyart, 409. 
Ptolemy (Gcog.), 24, 54, 247. 

R. 

Baban, 206 
Rask, 202. 
Ilath, 390, 498. 
Ruvonstcin, 8, 514, 329, 335, 
339. 
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Eoliinttii, 71, 218, 292, . 

321), aaO, 355, 357. 
Rcidiunit. 10:2, 157, IGl, 

218, 252. 
Kciaawl, 113. 
Itcitiwcli, liO, G6. 90, US, 



ScJilenker, 71, 1C8, 184, 216, 

4GI. 
Sohmidt, 472. 
ScboD, 168, 1S3, IS3, 313, 

317, 223, 227, 241, 250, 251, 



120, 127. 128, 130, 


132, 


ScliraJcr, 468. 




130. 137, H4, H5, 


148. 


Solireudtr, 209. 




119, 255. 




Soliuchanlt, 98, 49, 39-1. 




Eontin, 56, 07, 94, 103 


104, 


Soliultz, 30. 




141. 




Schiitt. 334, S02, 396, 


397, 


nm^uutl. 112, US. 




393. 399, 400. 




Itrwit, 121. 




■ Schuver, 274, 286, 448. 




Hichsmls, 301. 




Scliivnrtzo, 4C9. 




Kicliardson, 75, 112,241 


249, 


Sehwcinfurtli, 4, 8, 15, 37, 84. 


259. 




85, 86, 154, 155, 156, 


1S7, 


ni.lM, 331. 




245,274,275,276,279 


280, 


BiRby, 131. 




282,28fi, 287, 361,3-7 


378, 


ItiU, 197, 198, 199, 201 


202. 


355,401,402,403,424 


449, 


Kicn, 105. 




451. 




Kittcr, 291. 




Sttut-n, 29. 30, 71, 145, 


181, 


liiviero, 109, 321, 324. 




207, 270, 27C. 




Kob.Tts, 2119. 




Scplls, 146. 




Kuli,Tt»on. 107, 238. 




Wm«-. 470. 




ItiH'hi'CUoiitcaux, 104. 




.*-!.r^^, 10. 




Itoj^T, 173. 




f^iT^iLowliT, 107. 




Rnucre, 407. 




Siiva P»r-c; 5S4. 




nu1ilf», 333, -ISS. 




S!;..'..-;r*. 




Itui^iidii*, 23, ji'5. 




f-ai:;7.. \\l. 




KuMalJ, Se, 11^7, 147, 


148. 


J» .;;l!..ir.. -Iiir. 




153, 151, 276. 




S «.,3?l. 





Snccotii, 471. 

Sulicr, 71, 292, 424,425, 427, 

428. 
Suit, 35, 58, 71, 127, 132, 153. 

334, 349. 
Sanders, 391. 392. 
Sundi-ccitki, 84. 
Papao, 4G8, 472. 
Suycc, 194, 4S1. 
. Schlfgel, 108, 203, 205. 



spill 1. Si 



35. 29:J, 



, .'ni. 



.'!i-S, 



:, 3(11. 

3(i3, 3'".4, ri(;5, ^.'T.. 'M\%. 3fi9, 
300, 371,372, 373. ;;74,37C, 
377,37a, 379, 3SsO,r,Sl.S»2, 
384, 404, 407, 4U9, 410,411, 
412, 413, 432. 
Stt*ro, 12, 13, 43, 48. 35, 77, 
294.331, 335, 3J6,a40,312, 
343,S41,3I0, 348. 349,350, 
353, 355, d65, 300. 
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Stcinthal, 60, 66, 76, 168, 178, 

179, 182, 186, 200, 461. 
Stem, 133. 

Stewart, 322, 328, 329, 
Sykc, 300. 



T. 



Tattam, 469. 

Taylor, 221. 

Thoinaa, 227. 

Thomson, II., 426, 427, 481. 

Thomson, J., 17, 151, 162, 315, 

335, 313, 344, 358, 359, 372, 

380, 3S1, 446. 
Thompson, 291. 
Tyndall, 440. 
Torchon, 107. 
Toy, 200. 

Tuckoy, 291, 384, 408, 409. 
Tutschck, 27, 71, 122, 123, 148, 

149, 153, 276, 437. 



TI. 

TJclicrhachcr, 278. 
Usora y Alarcon, 192. 



V. 

Yaldcz, 381, 393, 397. 

Van dcr Dcckcn, 30, 121, 150, 

151, 335, 340, 357, 358. 
Yaur, 25, 161, 291, 450. 
Venture de Paradis, 98, 99, 

100. 
Vidal, 207, 483. 
Vivien St. Martin, 99, 109, 

293. 



Vogcl, 218, 232,241, 270. 

Volnoy, 100, 109. 

Von liari, 432. 

Von dor Gabclontz, 34, 66, 

291, 319, 349, 395, 408, 

461. 
Von Eouglin, 279, 494. 



Waddell, 238. 

Waitz, 437. 

WakWicM, 122,124,151, 152, 

284, 33,1,338, 349, 355, 360, 

380, 447. 
Waldmcir, 132. 
Waller, 334. 
"Walhnann, 440. 
"Waiif^oinann, 439. 
"Wasliin^^ton, 170. 
Womiiiojs, 25, 88. 
Wliite, 303, 319. 
Whitney. 2, 48, 191, 193. 
Wilcox, 303. 
Williams, 22G, 
Wilson, C. T., 36, 335, 373, 

374, 380, 382. 
Wilson, J. L., 54, 180, 193, 

195, 197, 292, 294, 415, 

417. 
Wissman, 361, 383, 401, 451. 
Witscn, 437. 
Wood, 207. 
Woodwanl, 351, 353. 
Wrccde, 437. 
Wuras, 439, 440, 444. 



Z. 

Zimmcrmann, 168, 201, 202, 
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Abaki (Bongo), S79. 
Abakpa [£>^). 338. 

Aiwtfa (A.ii;i, S30. 
Abo-Tca [ Ba^attiui\ 44-L 
Al-/n;:G (OiK.aso], -150. 
Aliukt^a (Sliua;^ 2S0. 
A«UiI tD."ifc.li), 126. 
AJ^rA (ElKhari), liG, 
Adjri JHiuari), 21. 
A-IimiF. (Gbailinisi), 113. 
Ailiwr (Ara'*w). SS- 
A.li. [Kutiniku), 225. 
A.l.>wa (Ti::r:-), SO. 
A'!-«wa(i'jo\ SM. 
Aladi! (MiilciH}, 264. 
Af.r (Diatnli). I2T. 
Afiiu (^Hansa), 250. 
Aiuna {Anni), 19S. 
Aimiu f Jufcii), 233. 
Afata (AshiindJ, 197. 
Agita (Doau). 231. 
Agona (Yariba), 206. 
AfTJUOii (A^hi'mli), IK, 210. 
A-w (.VsbdiiU), IDS. 
ABOiagor (Aknnikara), 239. 
Aliaiitii(A6ini). 196. 
Ajuw^. {Y-m), 331. 
Akimnkaua ( (Akorakiin), 
Akuiiokuao ] 239, 



.-.,226,231. 

AlfCo (IdroX 221. 

Aln^cka [lia^ 223. 

lA iBi' ir'T'i '' '.\jsfni), 196, 

Aiaase (GoimJ, 286. 

Ajbhxus (Bci^ctX 98. 1 to, 1 IS, 

113. 
AmHM (BL^), 325. 
Amlui'IlA (tiu:.I;eIj;t^ 392. 
Ami'M (A--hwiti;, 19S. 
Am-rsli (Jt«). 223. 
Aiaoi>ku^li [Ikrwr], 90. 
Amu (-Sw^ainiJ. S46. 
Ar.«^Rii (TariU), 20S. 
Anaa (E{ik>, 237. 
Aclara 'Tt-'^t), -IM. 
AsloBf ;.\r^■'llT0Ta^ 195. 

aes-Uw BuBiu;, 2j, ass. 

AngdV ^KaLinilal. 403. 
A=s«« C<^uIr'. 300. 
Anju;uia (lUazda.), 319, 339. 
Anta (Aiini), 196. 
Ao-Jin (Asii-i). 198, 
A]a (Il-o), 223. 
Ape ^Mieiii). 231. 
Apollouia C-^mi), lOd, 



.ri*^ut-m. 
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Araraka dar ATabana (Wadai), 

87. 
Arargc (Karari), 91. 
Ardnih (Kw6) 204. 
Ari.ingola (Ndurobo), 447. 
Arkiko (Tigro), 90, 129. 
Aro (Ibo), 223. 
Aniro ((ijit;iamba), 286. 
Ariisha (Kwati), 161. 
Asbira (Asliaiigo), 416. 
Aai (Xdurobo), 447. 
Assuanck (Sorokhule), 177. 
Aswjiuek (ScTukliiilo), 177. 
Atakla (Asini), 195. 
Ati (Aslumti), 108. 
Atjc (Asbanti), 198. 
Auragiyc (Kolowi), 110. 
Avikum (Avckvom), 195. 
Awga (Agau), 131. 
Aya (I)aroro), 233. 
Ayagi (Yariba), 206. 
Ayogo (Pongwe), 417. 
Azoiiaguc (Zunagji), 114. 
Azcriyc (Serckbulc), 177. 
Azigbo (Ewe), 203. 

B. 

Pa (Tusi), 308. 
Babuiigra (Xyam-Xyam), 155. 
13a<l:igri (Yariba), 20G. 
Ba-Fut (M-Kit), 431. 
lkiggara( Arabic), 84, 155, 275. 
Bagnun (Banyun), 180. 
Baibai (Jiiku), 232. 
Baion (Hayon), 430. 
Bakari (Kundi), 3G9. 
Bulantcs (Biiliinda), 180. 
Balonge (Slickiani) 422. 
Balung (Dualla), 427. 
BaTn)>a (Tckc), 409. 
Baoda (Avckvom), 195. 
Banna (Banda) 201. 
Ban.sabiit(ir-rut), 431. 
Barabra (Xuba), 143. 
Barikan (Kotofo), 262. 



Barka (Kanica), 188. 

Barka (Tij;»*o). '^^^ 

Ba-lloa (liushniau), 444. 

Ba-]lwa (Sarwa), 445. 

Ba-Sa (Abu). 428. 

Basa (Dualla), 427. 

Basa (Kakanda) 227. 

Basa (Haiisa), 250. 

BaUm cl Nugcr (Mabas), 144. 

Ba Yung (Bayon), 430. 

Bazena (Kunamu), 135. 

Bobr (Sbilluk), 275. 

Bcja (Hisbari), 126. 

Bullanda (Sbilluk), 275, 282. 

Bondu (Kotofo), 262. 

B.tniu (l/ckiri), 222. 

Bcran (Arabic), 86. 

Berber (Kabail) 75, 83, 94, 96. 

Bcrbcriuo (Nuba), 143. 

Biafai-cs (Biafadc), 180. 

Biiubia (Isubu), 428. 

Bini (I/ckiri), 222. 

Biyani (Xupo), 2^8. 

Bloininycs (Bisbari), 24, 40, 

120, M3. 
Bode (Boddo), 260. 
Bogos (Bih'n). 127. 
Bojn (Jiislijiri), 125. 
Bor.ia (Kmbomma), 406. 
Borgu (Maha), 270. 
Bomueso (Kiuiuii), 219. 
Boson (Umon), 239. 
Brakna (Zcnaga), 114. 
Bretsbi (Il)o). 223. 
Bulu (Ediya), 426. 
Budduma (Ycdina), 204. 
Bukra (Avckvom), 195. . 
Buuda (Ponda), 390. 
Bunu (Kakanda), 206, 227. 
Bunim (Brun), 198. 
Bushman (San), 11, 295. 

C. 

Canary (Guanch), 10, 95, 115, 
116, 426. 
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Clmnha (liHinn), 389. 
Chiilimiiiwi (Kuq), 334. 
Cliobo (Siga), 308. 
CLopi (iluiii), 283. 
Oiwec; (AsljAnti), 196. 



Dnjtw.iwla CKauri), 210. 
DaUa (Btrt:!), 132. 
Bamora (Ktoililioi), -133.. .,„ 
Bar Mitc!u-;:ii (Berta), 152.--- 
DiitSaLl (Mala). 270. 
Dourua (Womltu). 139. 
Scicr (Tumtilu), 148. 
Dclagou (Gwain^ta), 291. 
DemLca (Fnlaslia). 132, 133. 
Dcmbo (SluUuk), 275. 
DcnV^i ^Dmka), 276. 
Don Jviiitra(K'yam-Nyam),156. 
Dcy (AvfkvDm) 195, 
l)h:dcho (Mpc), 360. 
Dibwe (Shutiiiiii), 422. 
Digo (Nyika), 355. 
Wzxoic (IJurta), 162. 
Dji"iku (Jiik-u), 232. 
Dolift (Bcrta), 152. 
Dor (Boogo), 279. 
Drfwin (AvekvoDi), 195. 
Dji!)hi!ia (E«ib.t). 230. 
Dsaniwa (Juniwii), 233. 
I>«iwa (Yao), 334. 
Dsvlm CYariki), 200. 
Dsokiri (Izokiri), 222. 
Dsindsinsin (Knsm), 210. 
Dsuku(Jiiku),232. 
Diwiuh, n-1. 
Daifi (Xiipe), 228. 
Dwamu {iTiinflo), 179. 
Dyur (SLiUuk), 155, 274, 282. 



Khbe (Asu), 230. 
Eboo (Ibo), 223. 



K4ca (Kniiieriins), 424. 
Efblt fKukiiruku), 225. 
Efon (Ynriha). 206. 
K-Fiit pr-riU), 431. 
Efe'Vle [Uza), 221. 
Eijon (I.Uo). 221. 
Ef,'iu (AshOnti) 198. 
Eki (Yariha), 200. 
KH (Kakmaa), 227. 
Ekoi (iT-FiJt), 432. 
■Ekpc (Afu). 232. 
■ ■ Eknniikniia (AkiirakHra), 239." 
EJkonf'.Bo (XiUrobo) 447. 
Ki 5Ifg (ZeK^ilia}, 3SI, 
Elralna (Asiiii), 196. 
Eniba (Biinba). 381. 
Em-PoonsiTT!! (Poagn-e), 417. 
Enishl (Ibo), S23. 
Epc (A£u), 233. 
Epic (Avpkrom). 196. 
Eregba CN,.p«). 228. 
Esitako (Nupt), 228. 
Ethiopic (GIz). 24, 25, 87, llfl, 

12c, 133, 140. 
Ewiria (Pongwe), 419. 
EwLb (Ew^), 203. 
Eyo (Yaribu), 206. 



Eah'ishica (TakUha), 133. 
Famjoko (Shvii;), 284. 
Faros CSiTC!-), 176. 
Fazosl (Kamnn!n\ 153. 
Fttu (A:,liai;til, 24, 197, 

108. 
Fi>i-naTiilo To .'Eiliya), 426. 
Finn (Ewi), 204. 
Fidali (Ewy), 204. 
Eilani (Fiikih), 15S. 
Filata (Fukh), 153. 
Filham (Fclup), 181. 
Fobi (Kauri) 2'iO. 
Fggbe (Ewe), 204. 
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)T (Konjani), 149. 
)tOr-Fut), 431. 
[ikcnp: (Bumuntsu), 445. 
ila (Fulah), 158. 
iladu (Fulah), 158. 
ilbc (Fulah), 158. 
jltulJo (Fulah), 158. 
imc (Kongo), 406. 
jToto (Kongo), 406, 409. 



G. 

ila (Nya-Mwczi), 367. 
imbuo (Xcka), 388. 
mgara (Serekhulo), 177. 
uigwara (Zulu), 300. 
ini (Slmli), 283. 
irangi (Surhai), 248. 
iranganja (Katanga), 364, 
307. 

Icbo (Grcbo), 194. 
;(lebo (Grcbo), 193. 
:ja (Sagara), 352. 
.'mir (Gimr), 272. 
londama (Dama), 440. 
liighi (Fan). 422. 
ion (Gio). 194. 
niiru (She), 140. 
ngbc (Yaiiba), 206. 
)aii (Gbari), 230. 
)la(Guni), 191. 
)mai (Guhha), 371. 
)naqua (Khoikhoi), 440. 
•ubwa (Avekvom), 195. 
i([ua (Khoikhoi), 44, 438. 
•ou (Ibo), 223. 
lanugui (Zenaga), 113. 
ibor (Surhai), 248. 
nJiraakha (Scrckhulc), 177. 
life (Makari), 264. 
imba (Kanima), 415. 
loni (liuma), 410. 
van (Gbari), 230. 
^enama (Scrokhulo), 178. 



H. 



nabab (Tigre), 90. 
Ham (Dsiiba), 230. 
Ifainasiou (Tigro), 90. 
llarrarjio (llarari), 91. 
Hassunic (Arabic), 84. 
Hawkoin (Dania), 440. 
Ilazorta (Saho), 129. 
Jlcngo (Zulu), 300. 
Hha (Ujiji), 308. 
llhaui.'lra (Agau), 128, 131. 
Iliau (Ya.)), 334. 
nio(Yanba), 200. 
IToutoniqua (Hottentot), 437. 
Hottentot (Khoikhoi), 120, 295, 

300, 437, 438. 
Huanisa (Womtta), 139. 
Humba (Kwali), 150, 375, 

447. 
Hwidah (Ewe), 204. 



I. 



lao (Y'ariba), 206. 
Iapa(Nu|)6), 228. 
Ida (Igara), 225. 
Ibbodah (Kakanda), 227, 
Ibribu (Kanga), 188. 
Idoko (Yariba), 200. 
Idscsa (Yariba), 206. 
Igi'ila (igara), 225. 
IglK) (Ibo), 223. 
Igboma (Y'ariba), 206. 
Igu (Igbira), 220. 
Igua (Ashauti), 198. 
Ihowo (Izokiri), 222. 
Ijamo (Yariba), 200. 
Ijomba (Ashunti), 198. 
Iio (Id;:o), 220. 
Ikpero (Kukuruku), 225. 
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norm (Tnriha), 206. 
Iniorfiapli (Bt-rbcr), 99, 110. 
Ingwii (Kniiri), 210. 
lukwn (Akrn), 202. 
Inongo (Yariba), 206. 
JntaTAsliaiiti), 19S. 
Jp.! (liiik), 237. 
iHlmbo rKiitaiida), 227. 
I.-itiogu (AsLnngo), 416. 
Iwol (Ibo), 223. 
Itt-bu (l.lzo), 220. 
Iwino (Izckiri), 222. 
Ij-o (Iclzo), 220. 
Iza (Bisx), 325. 



Jaffa (Supe), 228. 
Jiitiina (Sorokhulo), 177. 
jQgii {I'oc}, -IS-i. 
Julo-nki (FuLh), 163. 
Jnmru (She), 140. 
Janpl.L-r (Bmka). 276. 
J:,iMni';Sctti!.ulL-}, 177. 
Ji-jif^Kel. 201. 
Jii!'a'[Xga!iO- 393. 
Jimmivs (Efil:;, 237. 
Jok {i(iSi.iilf;, IsO. 

Joioi (Vou;. 174. 

Jad^ili (Eivt), 204. 
Juifauo (Boni), 358. 



E.i(Strol;iiulf). 178. 
Kaflr (Xosa),29I, 301. 
KiifiniTU (Sag^ra), S52. 
K!jili(Kfle). 4)5. 
ICailinn (Falislia), 133. 
Ku-Kongo (Kiibinda), 403. 
KaUbir, Old (Kflk), 237, 292, 

424, 439. 
Kalaeco (Kaffa), 139. 
Kalai (Ki-ic), 415. 



EalaJjfi (EliTt), 237. 
KaUka (Cliuilna). S07, Sft!). 
Kulbrf (Efik), 237. 
Kalonna (JelfiaaX 210. 
Kallagiu (Siirlui). 248. 
XalUlca (Lfir), 2s2. 
Kalobar ((inngt'lla), 392. 
Kuinaua fBniu), 198. 
Kancant (Agiiu), I ID, 135. 
Kampokolo (LuiiJa), 400. 
Kamionga (.Apu), VSl. 
Kamiiku (Xuirf), 228. 
Kandin (t*firbai\ 248. 
Kanga (Xyai), 323. 
KaSyimft (Sdonga), 313. 
KnnU (Arabic), 85. 
Katxikoii (Kcrok^ri), 269. 
Kam (Knnsa;, 183- 
Kasckfl (Ea.'ckcrc}, 44fi. 
Zasautbi (Gala). 397. 
Kiisjangc [G;ila), 397. 
Ka'scntc (Ashanti), 198. 
Kiijsiiicllic (Asbilati), 198. 
Kjwindi (Xjo-ilw^zi), 357. 
Ksya (lU-ri;. 332. 
K.^insim (f^trer,\ 176. 
Krlie (K.^IpJ. 415- 
K.r.p, (Sim.). 270. 
Kt.-ni;.i KwC), 205. 
KfU \"nr:b!.\ 2t}ti. 
Kh.if»i (Ti;.-!^-;. S9. 
Khamtiffi ;.\cau;, 131. 
l^Lwanira 'T«ai. 451. 

KUanoapi ;Xra-Mw««i), 367. 
Kliuta (Zariira'O. 344. 
KliWjM {Ak:.iO, 132. 133. 
Kidi (aaUii'j, 14, 125, 284, 
Kikki (BualLO, 427. 
Kikupi (Kainbii), 359. 
Kirabo (Kiik), 237. 
KirimaJi (Ki'ia}, 333. 
Kisaoor {Surliai), 248. 
Ki-Yey (Lifgi), 232. 
Klesem (llakaii), 264. 
Koa (Toka), 322, 
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Koko (Daalla), 427. 
Koromanti (Ashunti), 198. 
Kororofa (Juku), 232. 
Kossa (Men Jo), 185. 
Kosse (Ktik). 237. 
Ivosso (Moudo), 185. 
Koto (Ip:bira), 226. 
Kotoko (Makari). 2G4, 265. 
Kotokoro (Igbira), 226. 
Kousa (Xosa), 301. 
Kpckba (Kwa), 238. 
Krebo (Grebo), 193. 
Krcpi (Kw6), 204. 
Krobo (Akrii), 202. 
Kuissc (Kankala), 446. 
Kukwo (Bona), 362. 
Kulfan (Koldaji), 146. 
Kunibi (Ilumba), 388. 
Kumsballahu (Mose), 210. 
Kunga (Xona), 447. 
Kupa (Xupo), 288. 
Kusliilo (Bisbari), 126. 
Kusuri (Makari), 264. 
Kuyao (Yao), 334. 
K-wakwa (ATekvom), 195. 
Kwapa (Gwamba), 302. 
Kwirreb (KwiUuh), 429. 



L. 



Landoro (Temne), 184. 
Lango (Galla), 125, 284. 
Lao (Khoikhoi), 438. 
Lawu (Khoikhoi), 438. 
Lcnzi (Toka), 322. 
Ligissi (Bunia), 410. 
Lira (Madi), 283. 
Llsi (Kuka), 2G5. 
Loango (Kabiada), 408, 450. 
Loikob (Kwali), 150, 151. 
Lolo (Ravi), 326. 
Longira (Siga), 308. 
Loopa (Ibo), 223. 



Lua (Liinda), 400. 
Luano (IJomba), 364. 
Luba (Mittu), 280. 
Liii (Luina), 389. 
Lumlum (Diialla), 427. 
LiiTigashi (Kamcruns), 424. 
Lungu (Ruiigii), 3G3. 
Luoh (JShilluk), 275. 
Lupanga (Nyika), 355. 
Lwo (Shilluk), 275. 



Madi (Mittu), 280. 
Miib.'ihi (Zaramo), 344. 
:Maiha (Batta), 2G2. 
Maiwa (Batta), 2G2. 
Ma-Kantu (Bushman), 44-i. 
Makhi (Ewe), 204. 
Makkarakka (Nyam - Kyam), 

155. 
Makkarika (K'yam-Xyam),156. 
Iklakraka (Nyaia-Xyam), 283. 
3klalcmba (Kabiuda), 409. 
^lallowa (Kausa), 250. 
J^Eanga (Bcddo), 2G0. 
Ma-Nyanya (Jfyam-Nyam), 

155. 
Ma-Oggo (Rcgga), 377. 
Maiiwa (Hausa), 250. 
Matatan (Kua), 333. 
Ma-T:iaya (Toko), 409. 
Mau (Ndurobo), 447. 
M-Bafu (M-Fut), 431. 
MboiTO (Kamba), 359. 
:Mbiko (Shekiani), 422. 
]\[bofia (Idzo), 221. 
l^fciri (Sa<;ara), 352. 
Mclli (Sorokhulc), 177. 
Mcna (Basa), 191, 193. 
llcnjigon (Mararit), 271. 
Menza (Tigro), 90. 
Mcfisila (Shcva), 826. 
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JIwBini (Sliova), 526. 
Mulsi (Uichi), 231. 
llbidsi(llichi),231. 
llocnranga (Ny.ii), 323, 
Mosinhwrt (Luiua), 383. 
Moliili (KomoKil, a39. 
Mogurol) (Bareaj, 137. 
Ma-Lua (Luina^, 389. 
ironj.-io(Vao), 334. 
Jloaimbik (Kua), 291. 
Mpo (Ndoiiga), 212. 
Jludsan (Yiw), 334. _'_Z. 
Muntu (Tun). 334. 
Museliu (MiisgH), 2Cr. 
Mu-ald-Kongo, 40C, 
Mwali (Eoniuro), 339, 



JTago (Tnriba), 206. 
>'ano (Km). 192. 
y^tnl (Ztilu), 291. 
ydiaag fll!!:;11.0. ^27. 

^•.iolii (ii./i. -i-iz. 

Sd£Tifo(Btini;0. -ilO- 
Sempo (Mzo;, 220. 
Sero (K-.rva), 13". 
Kgiiln prak:Lri).aCl. 
Sgo">CC«,ila),410. 
>'g;i2i.ljii (Anpazidi.i), 339. 
Kyizetu (JTguiIsm}, 2C0. 
Jfeoni(Zilu\ 300. 
SS'^vans (SwaLiK), 345. 
Kheiaba (\<biiga), 313. 
Sjtft (Syika), 335. 
yiko (Ibo), 223. 



>'^ 



fl.Uii. 



i'yanfibela (Gaia), 397. 



Nyassa {Xic'i'ns[i)t 830. 
Kytnte P^yai), 323. 
MyimiB CSwaliili), 349. 
a'yungwo (N'pi). 323, 338. 
Nyfe CNupC-). 228. 
Kzuaui (Hiuzuu), 339. 



0. 

ObaniCIdio), 220. 
Obagwa (ILi>). 223. 
Obbo (Shiili), 294. 
Obiakbti {Izekfri), 222. 
O-Bong (Bongo), 279. 
Obova (Ibo), 223. 
Ochi (A=:-.i;jili), 19G. 
Oiljii (Afliauti), 196. 
Oil.=clu (Asliaiiti), 196. 
Op.iIi (Ibo), 223, 
OgbujaD (liUo), 221. 
Ojri (Ibo^ 223. 
Oji (Ashinti), 19C, 
Ojo r Id/o-, 220. 
OLkiri CI!"^\ 223. 
Ok^lo^a 'M^oi, 220. 
Okrd{M;...221. 
ai;'ainnzi;y CTLtC). 80. 
Okuloraa (I'i/o\ 220. 
Okv.jvk iOk;c40, 419. 
Okiirike (Akurakuni), 239. 
01o-.iia flr.-l.Iril. 22'J, 
(Jl'v-u ^lU,;. -_.S. 
0'iI:„l-r;.k.i'>"v,irj-yTim),I53. 
Offlow.S(lba .'223. ' 
OavaCWanya'.iJg?. 
Grata illio), 223. 
OilaiB (Klioiklioi), 44, 438. 
Oromo (Oalk), 122, 123. 
Oni (Idzo), i20. 
0=biba (Funi, 413, 422, 423. 
OssCIbo), 223. 
Otam fAtnra), 240. 
Otshi (Ashanti), 13, 196. 
Otsui (Askiuti), 196. 
36 
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0-Tyi (Aslidnti), 196. 
Owa, (Ibo), 223. 
Oworo, (Yariba), 206. 
Oyo (Yariba), 206. 



P. 

Padsudo (Biafadc), 181. 
Puhuin (Fan), 422. 
Pandan (Avekvora), 195. 
Pangela (Nano), 390. 
Pangwa (Xciia), 447. 
Pangwe (Fan), 422. 
Papaa (Kwc), 204. 
IVdsi (Ewu), 204. 
Poki (Ewe). 204, 205. 
Peshuana (Bumantsu), 445. 
Pika (Fika), 2C0. 
Popa (Kw6), 204. 
Pulah (Fulali), 158. 
Pulo (Fulah), 158. 



Q. 

Qua (Kwa), 238. 
Quadya (Avekvom), 195. 
Quamaniil (Kamam(l), 153. 
Quaudo (Kankala), 446. 
Qua([ua (Avokvom), 195. 
Quaqua (Kamcruiis), 424. 
Quoja(Toma), 194. 



R. 

PvaLhai (Nyika), 356. 

lliunogluli (JiUmantsu), 445. 

lU'tsha (Zulu), 300. 

]lcn (Makari), 264. 

Kin^^i (Twa). 451. 

Pwohl (Soft), 280. 

lloiidu (Xdonga), 313, 390. 

Pwori (Sango), 363. 

liotso (Luina), 305, 314, 389. 



Rui (Luina), 389. 
liunda (Lunda), 400. 



S. 



Saint Andrew (Avckvom), 

195. 
Safi (Sorer), 176. 
Sagala (Sagara), 352. 
Saka (Ndurobo), 447. 
Salaga (Gu.'in), 108, 201. 
Samabala (Sanibara), 353. 
Sambwa (Nya-\lw6zi), 367. 
Samkar (Tigro), iiO. 
Sandch (Nyam-Nyam), 155. 
Sapi (t^cMT), 17(1. 
Sogcju (Pokonio), 359. 
Scgulilia (Zcguha), 351. 
Sekc (Shekiani), 422. 
Scracolot (Scrckln'ilc), 177. 
Sorawuli (Scrckhulo), 177. 
Sorgu (Awoliminidou), 110. 
Shabun (^Koldiiji), 147. 
Sliakka(i;-.liji), 368. 
Shamb.'ila (SaudnUa), 353. 
Shangalla(licrta), 14, 85, 131, 

152. 
Shankali (P*orta), 152. 
Shabbo (Kaknnda), 227. 
Slicfidu (Shiili), 2S4. 
Shibu (Salio), 12S. 
Sbilingc (Luba), 400, 457. 
Shiuaf?a ((Jonga), 139. 
8boIio (8abo), 128. 
Sidama (Kalia), 139. 
Siiiiboba (Xdoniia), 311. 
Siniion (Tigrc), i)0. 
Slihi (Shilba), 113. 
Sobo (Jilzo), 221. 
Sokko (Mandu), 179. 
Soninko (Scrokhulc), 177. 
Sudauosc (ILiusa), 249. 
Sui (U Jiji), 368. 
Sukkod (ilahas), 444. 
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Tniririlt ITamaJask). T4. IC9, 
T. Ill, 2i3.2i4. 

Twi CA^iiaiiti], IK. 

TnfneM.5uliit£), IM. 

Tnka (Ih.hilri). IM. IT. 

Tniinw (.N'ji-Mww!i;. 367. 

Taki-ti (TanuilR), Ut. 

Tnbli (TamifUi), MS. 

Tiimnnirslrt 'ShiDw), 11». 

Tamtfl (Akni), 202. 

TiimliWA (IwumJc), M\. __ 

'r™ml.Oka {Xom), Sill. __. 

Tapim (Kiif^>, 228. 

Tifii'mlx (AgHii}. 131. 
T«i(Ki>ln (TuraAk>], 14S. 

I'.ibi (Ti\ar), 132. 
TuU-AifSiRft), 307. 
Tiritil.ft(KLimba), 209. 
Tt'mlm(A«hunti), 108. 
T/ilt (yyci). 815,322. 338. 
Tillnng (Tauidahoi), 7«, 110, 



r-iwi aaj&). '220. 

Uiiobo nW), 223. 

n.hCf'MTi'*). sue. 

ru (Tanbtt), 206. 



T. 

Tandn fSnaV, SSB, 330. 
Veiao (Yao), 854. 
Via (EM<!e). 341. 
Tiha (Kocde), 311. 
Viza (Biia), 325. 



112. 
Ticm- i'T!;riiiRri\ PO. 

Timm'ini Tiii^nf), 18:1. 
Tiwi (Mittii;, 231. 
TI(.kwLi (CLiirinM;, 301. 
!r«'lli.l..Hi.. flli.hiiii\ 120. 
TogiTimri (liarL), 'jO, 
Tdtnn tWwH). lU-J. 
Toi.((a(riw iriW}, 302. 
Tunftn (Kiimuiijpi), 303, 
Tunpn (Snkn), A'l^. 
TonjHi (.«iKi). 3oa, 310. 
Tor.4i» (Ful[ih), 168. 
t..u«.ii1.iii'(l-i>l.ili), 139. 
Tnirwt (Zi'iifigii), tU. 
Truhi (liii.'iii), 201. 
IVlii (A^lirluti), 106. 
Tflli.'ldri {h.;li(ri), 223. 
ti;i (Nvm), 323. 



Ti>iilii.i 

Ti.iiii (Tibi.u), ass 

Tutu (Zulu), 300. 



■Wall-i [Jul™:. 232. 
■Ww-i-ltukara ^Kc^gal, 377. 
T;i".-ji.l..!a:3Ii.Li;»r..;, 283. 
■WjaT..::»i ^«\i,i,M,i, 257. 
"ffar^iw (A-ir.;;,'!li«. 
Va-a {.\-\n\ las. 

^Vn^il^ ;.\rjijip", ra. 

W'ntjn<.\'b'.iiliS IfS. 
"VVnuro (A*l.;lini,. XStl. 
■\Viiwi (Avckvr.iJij. 195. 

■\V„iti (Boiii)- 358. 
■\\\U (Ewt), 204. 
^\*.^lBitsa f\\'(.ntlt«), 139. 
■Vi'oliimo (Vonitm), 130. 
■Wolkio-t(Tiaiu). fO. 
Vornim (WoratnO, 139. 
"Wonibo {Orolio), 133, 
■W'uiia (Ualta), 2C:;. 
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X. 



z. 



Xe (She), 139. 



Y. 

Yala (Umon), 239. 
Yamma (Yangai-a), 139. 
YiiskAvo (Yasguu), 230. 
Yauri (llausa), 250. 
Yebu (Yariba), 206. 
Ycyi (Liggi), 282. 
Yukobwe (Avekvom), 195. 



Zandch (Xyam-Nyam), 155. 
Zanzibiiri (ITngiiya), 316. 
Zcnati (Showiali). 107. 
Zcribu (Avekvom), 195. 
Zcgura (Zcguha), 195,351. 
Zhaba (Dsjiba), 230. 
Zigo (U-Jiji), 308. 
Zimba (llaW), 32C. 
Ziraboa (Kondci), 342. 
Zinja (Nya-Mw6zi), 367, 368. 
Zftu (Zulu), 800. 
Zizulu (Sliona), 507. 
Zambo (Xyai), 317, 323. 






I ' 



<ty^-i?iT UiiU, 07 STZTSTTS. 



MbrA»t, 41. 

Alijwiiiii. «>,»«, U^ U^ 

U7, 129.190. U1. 132, lis. 

US. 137. 15X. 375, 430. 
Af=drsij (Vki^:. SI, IM, 

Aihtnin, lo&. 170, 312. 2S2, 

2i5. 21S. 215, 261, 432. 
Ail=ir HsKBiais, 114. 

ij: .::.•. i:o, 2IS- 

A:sttij.l0,-11.44. 46. ^^77. 
b3, ]0>^ ICi:, 103, 111. CM, 



At-ibroli^:. 54. 

AutiiU, 130. 

AcVAiJi. 44, 
Ag.rh£a ^tTtuted SUte«\ 16£. 
A^yula. 43, 21 a. 
AtiiUi^alcgial laaiitote, 3, 

"a, 

AuliOu, 33. 

Ajtfiuio IUtiiT, 234, 238. 

Amltw yamc*, Et5. 

Arjb*, 45, M, fi3, 107, 108, 

IM, 155, 1£7, Hi, 316, 

3llC, S7e. 
Arso:, 22. 




Batbtw. 235. 

fiApHisii. ^ lis. 2SS, 266. 

B»i:n=iPT<i. JC7. 545- 
fiiLia!"ArjV 151. 273. 
Balr ai GtiwI, 1*4, 254, 275, 

bJJ^ 21.110. 

Iij3swt.,:o Lif, S17. 325, 

ail. ;i»t>. Mi. 

- iLrf.wnt*,*' 24. 143. 
Ei-Suto LawL -JS. 302. S«. 
lia-lha lllxix, 2C5. 27l. 
Bathore:, 171. 
BemU. BiwT, 415. 
Bf-n GhSzi, 257. 
BeaciM-i'-a, 44. 290. S90. 
Bcniii Klrer. 170, 139. 312. 
Biofra Ei^t, 212. 213, 231. 
Bible, 13, 70, App. F. 



-^-.*»**»i-I-»* 



kt*. 



^*>*Mr .jft)itir.--i^r,i"-iti wi^r;.,'!, i- 



nw^^aiirfi;^ !»■».•« 
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Bida, 227, 228. 

liihe, 4i, 31;], 300, 446. 

lJljmt}TC, 330. 

Boers, 44, 309, 313, 436. 

Bokc, 181. 

Bornu, 254,258, 200, 261, 263, 

261, 265, 266, 267. 
Bourbon Island, 292, 338.^ 
Branch, 15. 
Brazil, 43, 385, 393. 
Brixcn, 277. 
Bubangidda, 261. 
Buldla, 265. 
Bundu, 158, 160. 
Busah, 208, 209, 213. 



Coast, Gold, 189, 195, 197. 
Coast, Ivory, 189, 194. 
Coast, Slave, 189, 197, 203, 

205. 
Columbus, 269, 413. 
Conpprcss, Pourth Oriental, 

1879, 75, 436. 
Congress, Piftli Oriental, 1881, 

65. 
Creok Town, 237. 
Crispin, 82. 

Croomen, 192. Se$ Krumcn. 
Cross liiver, 212, 231, 234, 

431. 
Cyprian, 105. 



C. 



D. 



Cachco River, 180. 

Cannibal, 156, 216, 232, 272, 

372, 302, 401, 422, 431, 451. 
Cape Coast Castle, 189, 198, 

199. 
Cape Frisco, 195. 
Cape Good Ilope, 290, 309. 
Cape Lahou, 195. 
Cape Lopez, 416. 
Cape Mount, 170, 186, 189. 
Cape Talmas, 189, 192, 193, 

105. 
Capo Trcs Puntas, 195, 196. 
Cartilage, 40, 41, 82, 96, 115. 
Casamanza Biver, 180. 
Catluirine, Empress, 25. 
Caucasus, 118. 
Coat a, 44. 
Chaka, 299. 

Cba-re-rch (Peace), 412. 
Ciiinesc, 43, 130. ^ 

ChoboKivcr, 311, 315, 383. 
Chumbiii, 410. 
Clarkson. 2.';g. 
Click, 54, 123, 300, 301, 304, 

312, 437, 441, 444. 
Coast, Grain, 189. 



Dakar, 173. 

Daniara-Land, 44, 49. 297, 308, 

311. 
Daniot. 91. 

Dana llivor, 122, 345, 359. 
Dar-Fertit, 154, 437. 
Dar-Fur, 84, 124, 149, 158, 

253, 257, 273. 
Dar-lliinga, 270. 
DarZoyud, 271. 
Darius, 40. 

Dclagoa Bay, 43, 303, Sll, i48. 
Delgado Capo, 318, 339, 342. 
Diocletian, 143, 146. 
Duke Town, 234, 237. 



E. 



Edina, 191. 

Egypt, 46, 74, 116, 129, l^^:, 

137, 143, 140, 153, 254, 

264, 2G0, 274, 275. 
Elepliant (origin of word), 103. 
El Obcyd, 147, 156. 
El Wanisb, 74. 
Enarca, 125, 139. 
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KnitlUh, 45, 130, 105. 


CtluHani, 24, DT, 109. 


Ennodi. 2M. 247. 




KratwthftOM, H8. 


Ghftnat, 177. 


Krtantt, 99, 122, H3. &i 


GoJjcb RlTcr, I£2, 125, 13d. 


Ktitnna. 


Oona, 13. 


Eoploratt^n) (Uilan), 138. 


OouUikoro, 274. 277, S78. 


]-J.r,loniai<,Dc (Kai-Ic*), 127. 


Onnd Dnvta, l'J5. 


mioj-u, a-1, 50, 120. las, 419. 


GmV. 41, 121, 130, 145. 


Exi>Wrc<l Afri.:a (UoaUil;), 


Gri, 193. 


S02, App, E. 
Eviime, £w6orQ, 304. 


Orimn'. law, 294. 


Group, SaMiroup. 15. 




Gfwrlafai Cape, 43. 121. 




Oumoo, 189, 236, 264. 


P. 


OsJAmti, 43, 76. 


Fa», 261. 




Family. 15. 


H. 


Fcrnandf;!, 125. 




Fernanda. Po, 28, 56, 234, 292, 


Hannibal. 104. 


31*4. 


Hawash F.irer. 122. 


FoiiKan, no, 253, 423, 426, 


Htbriiw, 40. IS3. 315, 393. 


■j;jo. 


Hecat.TUi, 449- 


Fittri Lake, 265. 


HLir-doUis. 1^, 97, 126, 143 


Fryncli. 46, 3M7. 114. 


436 44i>. 


FrereTown, 211, 337. 


ITo-siw., -!-t!l. 


Fruraontiiius. 88. 


Hieroglri'liies, 75. 125. 146. 


Fumbfno, 245, 261. 


HinduslAni, 42, 43, 83, ISJ,- 




ninpo, s::. 




Hoffier. 117, 440. 


G. 


Hypotrapieal, 289. 


Cliun liivcr, 4G, ICO, <13, 




417, 4L!2, 450. 


1. 


Oiilliiiu lUver, I8fi. 




Onniliiii Kiver, 18:i, 183. 


IsUl..-. 214. 


G.miir, IGD. 


Ik.T.-O. 411. 


Onndo, lis. 


Imlil, 17. 70, UT,2.^3, S16. 


OiwKU, 2G5. 


InJi.-i Office Library, 3, 72. 


OdiyniwiU)*, 24, 110, 253. 


Indirs. F.jst (Laogiiagc! oi) 


Gn«n, 301. 


1, 6, TO. 11, 16, JI. 


Oii»kHiv..r, 135. 


Inh^mibnne, 302, 308, 318. 


Oiitroii, -Iji. 


Itis.^.-iptit>ns, 41, 74, 75, 76 


(Ji-trii lUv,.r, 1 SO. 


10.3, 1:26. 


OooCTui'lii'^'il -Lioiiti, 0. 


iKiiiiei!';, 407. 


OcmJ, 47. 


Ildian, 43. 



S6o 
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J. 

JciEivcr, 281. 
Jeremiah, 117. 
Jews, 40. 

Johanna Island, 3G9. 
Juba, 24, 104, 115. 
Jugiirtha, 97. 
Junker Africanus, 310. 
Jurjura Mountain, lOG. 
Ju-enal, 24. 



Kabebc, 390. 

Kachchi, 76. 

Kalfraria, 208. 

Kaiir, 143, 289, 298. 

K;i{?( i, J;73. 

Kal.iUr(OIrl), 212, 230. 

Kalahari Dc-strt, 300, 30S. 

XamcTun 3IountainM, 28. 55, 
IC 1, 100, 2V2, 232, 234, 235, 
27:;, 202, 3H 1,421, 423, 42C, 
427, 420, 4;;2. 

lvar.'l..k:,, 40, 117. 

K:ir.u. 207. 

K:ir.i;»^c, 122, 308, 373, 375. 

K:4rcrr.;j, 300. 

Ka*<a UI^Tr, 383. 

KriA-i!.', IfUt. 

K^/- ..'■•, ^/,.>, 'K/2. 

Krrrn. 127. 

Khift.'.r.:. 84, 127, 140, 153, 
:^74. -JTO. 
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KL ri, 200. 



Kim-baro, 395. 

Kim-bunclo, 395. 

Kindcro, 395. 

Kinno, 271. 

Ki»ilu<Uni, 330. 

Knobnoscd, 302. 

Koanza Kivcr, 387, 390. 

Kol, 13. 

Kolobcn^;, 315. 

Komoro Islanda, 338, 330. 

Kong Mountains, 189, Iy7,2ry9. 

Kon^o lliver, 290, 207, 316, 

300, 371, 377, 404, 110. 
Kordofan, 84, 143, 140, 147, 

148, 149. 
Korisko Island, 420, 421, 422. 
Kotndiu, 195. 
Knimen, 47. *Sffe Croomen. 
Kiika, 258, 250, 200, 202, 203. 
Knncno Ilivor, 43, 207, 208, 

308, 311, 312, 3»3, 440. 
Kyrcno, 41, 07. 



L. 



La/^crda, 300, 

l.iu\h, 27S. 

I.a;;o-, 43, 45, 207. 

LandoTH, 208, 213. 

Lriuc, 455. 

I>r>Mn, 41, 82, 107. ' 

UUr'u^, 45, 105, 187, 180,101, 

Lirr.f/''-'/ Ilivf r, 303. 

Li I'! J, M\. 

T/!' ir .' U>j\\. , /i.'iO. 

j'ftt. at, «/ I • , *fr,ft, 

1a> i^ ncrula, 300. 
J/> |{ :mJ»n, 3"4. 
I>'./'*r,, 15'^. 
iy.Xv.. 207. 

//.v'.j.. 2^». 214, 2:'*. •:::. 

L\ik:.^i iClv^r, 371. 
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XfiuliEnsciir. 10, 43, 338, 

Jladcira, 10. 

if-iftJilin, 10$. 

Mosna, 151, 3S1, 353, 334. 

M»i«»iinoiiTc, 4. 

Wukwcltu, 407. 

Wjiknta, -107. 

Uln-Koo, 395. 

MiiliigisitLwsutiSo), 115,295, 

3-10. 
ir;.l:.y, 43. 
^ulmi;, 43, 340. 
>tul1]t, 84. 
Kumboia, 150, 151, 2S1, 352, 

3S0. 
Manilura, loS. 
Muuifiinga, 407. 
Miirathit. 13, 16. 
Masa, 267. 
ai^wiW, 273. 
Ma.<>iisi, 334, 341. 
UtuMona, 2tiG. 
Muaiinn, IGU. 
HaxMtiiisa, !)7, 104. 
Massouwa, 118, 127. 
iru*-j-!i, 113. 
Wiittuuci. 273. 
JTuurvtania, 97, 98, 118. 
Mauritius, 2D2, 338. 
Hayo-KiiLi, 2(!1. 
Muyotte, 810. 
Mraiia, 192, 193. 
llokka, 84, 63, 1\\. 
Jlonsunuio Cujio, IGO, 195. 
Morw;, 75, Vl'i. 
McKzofunti, 320. 
Sliiambfj, Jfi4, 8G7. 
ilissionary So^aotios, 68, 63. 

I'roifitani. 

Anicritau UoarJ of Foreign 
ITissiuiis, 4, 301, 303, 
891, 415, 417, 420. 

Aaioric in Episc opulian, 194. 



■S6I 

Amerionn Missionary Assn- 

ciution, ISO. 
Baptist, 3. 

Basle, 3, 77, 193. 202. 
Bamcn, 3.45, 310. 
Bcilin, 3. 

Bremen, 3, 203, 308. 
Qiurcli Misiiouary Soeiotr, 

I, 3, 150, 153, 161,183, 

lat, 205, 213, 217, 258, 

2G1, 205, 3311, a37,352. 

355, 356, 366, S73, 379, 

380. 
Eslablislipd Churcli of SoW- 

laoa, 328, 330. 
FrcH Churcli of Seothad, 

30, 328, 330. 
Finnish, 303, Sll. 
Jewish, 133. 
Kongo Xii-ingstouo, 407, 

408. 
Louilon ifisslonary Society, 

300, 301, 368. 
Saint Cbii^chomi, 132. 
S\r(.-i!i6h, 120, 135. 
iruitfta Pre»hyttriun, 234, 

237. 
United iToHioi'iist, 353. 
Vnii'l, Canton dt, 302, 
"Wesleyuu, 3, 77. 

Roman Callvlic. 
Kordolan, 147. 
0\-a-irpo Land, 309,311. 
Zaiatfei, 314. 
Tanganyika, 305, 3fl9. 
Victoria Xyunza, 375, 
Efigrimoyo, 351. 
Kongo, 407, 
Khurtiim, 274. 
llisaians CathuliitUcs.Lvoas, 

312. 
iTifsion.-iric's, 6S, 70, 480,401. 
Mithridatts, 257, 291, 409. 
ilogadoru, 113. 
llohesh, 327. 
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Mombasa, 122, 150, 151, 284, 

291, 320, 345, 348, 355. 
Monfia, 313. 

Moiiopotama, 317. 323, 324. 
Moiiro\'ia, 186, 190, 191. 
Monteiro (^fajor), 399. 
Moor. &ee Maurotania. 
Morocco, 44, 100, 113. 
Morumbala, 332. 
Mosc'likatzo, 300. 
^Nfussaiiu^k'S, 3S8. 
Mount. Capo, 170. 
Moziimhik, 42, 43, 291, 318. 
Mp\vaj)\va, 352, 365. 
Mpumbo, 407. 
Mtosa, 16, 123. 
Muata Yanvo, 399, 402. 
Mullens, 336. 
Munio llivcr, 422. 
Munza, 155, 450. 
Murzuk, 112. 
Muskat, 84. 
Mu-Zuugo, 395. 



Nile: 

Bluc,91,132, 135, 140, 153, 
274, 275, 279, 285, 437. 

Whito, 164, 170, 243, 272, 
274, 276, 282, 283. 
Nilotic, 289. 
Nubia. 75, 94. 

Numidia, 41, 75, 97, 104, 106, 
Nunez Kio, 158, 181. 
Nyangwo, 157, 451. 
Nyanza, Albert, 157,274,276, 

282. 283, 370, 377. 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, 152, 352, 

360, 303, 3G7, 308, 371, 382. 
Nyanza, Victoria, 151, 274, 

284,207,300,352,357,358, 

300, 361, 372, 370, 379, 382. 
Nyju^sa Lake, 303, 317, 322, 

326, 328, 330, 334, 351, 

362, 446. 



0. 



•i. 



^ 



N. 



Nama-qna I^and, 308. 
Napat4i, 75, 117, 146. 
Natal, 299. 

Negro, 4G. 54, 163, 289, 
Nopoko llivcr, 157. . 
Ngami Lake, 307, 309, 

369. *'^r 

Niger River, 29,* 45, 95, 
163. 

Binu'- Branch, 169, 207, 
216, 225, 226, 229,. 
231, 2:;2, 234, 235, 
261, 262, 263. 
Quorra Branch, 160, 
178, 189, 205, 208, 
210, 212, 217, 225, 
241, 248. 
Nun Branch, 220. 





Ogowu Biver, 413, 416, 


417, 




419, 420, 422, 450. 






Ombandja, 313. 






Onitsha,* 216. 






Ophir, 127, 316, 325. 






Owen (Captain), 303. 






Oyi llivcr, Zb^. 




310, 


P. 




157, 


Pangani llivcr, 351. 
Park, ^lungo, 213. 




212, 


Parliauioiitary lloports, 


303, 


230, 


309. 




260, 


Patta, 3i5. 
Pcmba I.sland, 353. 




169, 


Petormann Mitthcilungen 


,137, 


209, 


156, 286, 335. 




227, 


Phazjinia, 253. 





Phenicia, 40, 74, 81,90,115. 
Pidgin-English, 47. 
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I%tlria. 146. 

I'limtiu, B2. 

riiiiy, 13G. 

rolj'gloitu Africdno, 30. 

Polj glottium, 16. 

Poiuiionitw Meta, 43G. 

I'ongo Rio, 182, 

Portiisue^ 4S, 130. 295, 308, 
81t,»lli,317,319..')33,3-l!), 
36I,3i>-l,38T. ^93, 105,440. 

Prinoo Henry Uie Navigator, 
114. 

Peammcticliiu, 41. 

Ploiemy (King), 41, 117,449. 

Pygmy, 448, 449. 



Qiiaritch, 3. 

Qmingo lUvcr, 44, 383, 

3!iS, 410. 
QuiUu EivcT, 414. 



Saliiini, 24, IOC, lOS. 109, 114. 

141,164. a42,24S, 254,273. 
Saint Hduna ItJaBil, 10. 
Saint LouU City, 149, 171, 173, 

175, 177,254. 
Saint Paul Rivor, 100. 
SHkitH\Ti, 3.13. 
SaUtnat Rivor, 270. 
&lUll^t, 44, IU3, 194. 
San Salraaor, 400. 



Sonaar, 154, 2B6. 

Senosiil Rim-, 29. 46. 93, 1 14, 

li>9,1.59. lf.3. lCa,17I,173, 
177, 178, iJ4, 273. 
Senosambia, 114, 173. 

-nch (Peace), 412. 



i Rivci 



191. 



, 154, 



a. 



r, 211,247, iGlii^Ga, 



Shcbn, Qiioca of, 133. 



RiiLba, 228. 




Shcu=i, 27-2. 


Rutana. Set, Ertana. 




Shcrbro' Islirail, 183, 188. 


Rovue Lingaiati.]U8, 177 




Slii-s1iel;e, 4-1, 305, 314, 383. 


BiU, 380. 




ShimtTU lti\'tr, .373. 


llio del Key, 235. 




Khir;! kiwr, 330, 331, 532. 


Ri<i Gr;ir.(le, IBO. 




SLirw.i Liiko, SaO. 


Rikol ItivL-r, 184. 




Sl.0.1, 74, 8S, HO. 


Rom:ms, 01, 32, 97, 98 


132, 


Siun-rt dc Crystal ilountaa 


aiG. 




422. 


Romby JXountaius, 235, 240. 


Sit,..'TaIeuno,2I,31,45,48,55 


l^^nic, 4(J7. 




»5, 161, 165, 171, laO, 182 


Host, 3'J3. 




183, ISo. 


l{*j\-uraa Rivor, 317, 332 


341, 


Sirabebilsia, 311. 


^43. 




Sobat River, 139, 273, 275 


Riibiigrt, 374. 




285. 


Rufigi Rivar, 343. 




Societies : — 


Kuniiimi River, 4jO. 




British and Foreisn Eililo 


RuinaDpo, 3G9. 




6, 19, 184, 217, 439, App 


Ruasaiavcr, 313. 




EelpiaQ lute mat ional, 3iJB, 


Ruwewa, 36fl, 370. 
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Gcrmon - African E2q>lora • 

tion, 450. 
Christian Knowledge, 69, 

217. 

SoftUa, 302, 316. 
Sokotra Island, 85. 
Sophonisba, 104. 
Spanish, 44, 109, 426. 
Stanley Pool, 366, 369, 413. 
Strabo, 24, 118, 143. 



T. 

Tal)ora, 300. 

Tujira, 127. 

Tiiknzzo llivcr, 89, 131, 135, 
153. 

Taiido lUvcr, 196. 

Tilujsti, 253. 

Tiinbaktu, 110, 158, 164, 217. 

Timlm, 159. 

Ti>iics, 202. 224, 229, 430. 

Tiuiislation Committee, 168. 

Transvaal, 306. 

TriDolitana, 40, 47, 84, 99, 163, 
170,241,251,258,201,204, 
2()5, 200,207,209, 271,273. 

Trotter (Captain), 213. 

Ts:m1 Lake, 87, 98, 99, 103, 
170,241,254,258,201,204, 
205,267,209,271,273. 

TuET'^ai't, 107. 

Tunisia, 40, 40, 47, 82, 83, 
100, 108, 242. 

Turki, 42. 



TJ. 

Umzila, 300, 308. 
Upopo Kivcr, 238. 
L>ala, 125, 126. 



V. 

Valdozia, 302. 

Vascoucellos, 394. 

Vienna, 127. 

Vindya Mountains, 118. 

Virgil, 253. 

Volta River, 197, 203,205. 

W. 

Wadai, 158, 245, 254, 257, 
205, 200, 209, 272, 273. 

Wari, 222. 

Wa-Shcnzi, 338, 353. 

Wa-Mrinia, 338. 

AWNgwana, 333. 

mile Kiver, 142, 156, 157, 
377, 449. 

Winncbah, 200. 

Woda, 270, 272. 



X. 



Xerxes, 462. 



Y. 



Yola, 261. 



Z. 



Zambesi River, 4-1, 290, 207, 
208, 300, 305, 300, 3M, 315, 
317,321,321,325,331,363, 
380, 405, 440. 

Zanzibar, -13, 54, 83, 8-1. 211, 
310, 330, 344, 340, 347,353, 
3f:0, 302, 451. 

Zinjian, 289. 

Zomba, 331. 

Zoiiibo, 407. 

Zulu-Land, 299. 
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ERRATA. 



TOL. r. 




p. 14, 1. 9. 




p. 23, 1. 4. 




p. I'i, 1. 31. 




p. 2?, 1. 1>1, p. 200, 1. 


13. 


p. 33, 1. 1. 




p. 43, 1. CO. 




p. 7l. 1. -0. 




p. .'-■3. 1. l3. 








r. l^.l. \. .'). 




1*. .1.'-. i. . , 








1. V--. ' •'. . 
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MISPRINTS. 



Dupclcbin Dcpolchin, 

combated combtiitcd, 

Dias Dinz, 

Douville l>om;-ille, 

Baurima Bn«-ii:;ma, . , .. .. 

Mulindi Mviii.da, p. 43, 1. CO. 

Haruri Iliiiv.ri, 

^'^il^ti M';..:..y, r. -7, I. 6. j 



■I 






^ •"'■■•■:•■. p. i ^^, 1. 11. ■} 

GoMl.:rry G..;:,.-.Ty, p. 17... I. -j, cc. J 



) 



^'^'■•^ T ::..'., p. I'..;. 1. :.j, M. 2,1, 1. 23. ? 

-V"*^ -V' i^i. p. •-•";. 1. il. 'i 

K...:ri K.'.irv, p. i:-,;., 1. 13, 10. J 

-'■•'''*i Fiirii, p. 'j.-.j, 1. 23. 'i 

^••■'•* ^^•^•. :>. -.;9. 1. 17. 

;';^'** ''^ L:iar.-o, p. 2si, 1. 4, p. 2S5, 1. 10. ' 

P:....itic Kl:iiuiiic, p. I'So, 1. 7. i 

*^i> l^i, p. 2J7, 1. 11. ; 



f 
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r.RAD 


ro» 


TOL. II. 


Di Grc;rorio 


Do Gregorio, 


p. 207, 1. 23. 


Ma-Viti 


Maviti, 


p. 300, 1. 33. 


Branch 


Sub-Group, 


p. 308, 1. 21. 


Hale 


Hales, 


p. 320, 1. 17, p. 395, 1. 20. 


Cape 


Bay 


p. 333, L 3. 


Bojjamoyo 


Bagimoyo, 


p. 337, 1. 36. 


Daca 


Tana, ^ 


p. 359, 1. 3. 


Kortli-West 


Korth-East, 


p. 374, 1. 22. 


U-Ganda 


Ganda, 


p. 375, 1. 20. 


Kwati 


^lasai 


p. 375, 1. 25. 


East 


West, 


p. 379, 1. 15. 


Xilonga 


Xdongo, 


p. 335, 1. 33. 


Kampokolo 


Kampocolo, 


p. 400, 1. 1. 


Kn^baa^-e 


Kasaiiprc, 


p. 402, 1. 11. 


J. L. M'iLion 


J.ri.Wason, 


, p. 415, I. 15, 20, p. 410, 1. 24, 
p. 417, 1. 3, p. 422, 1. 10, 
20, p. 423, 1. 11. 


Prrstoa 


Breston, 


p. 418, \. 6. 


Thiiicsoii 


Thompson, 


p. 426, 1. 27, p. 427, 1. 6, p. 49, 
1. 8. 


Ytivi- 


Ycve, 


p. 4C6. I. 33. 


V.'.t^t.i 


^vi:.-. n 


p. ■;:>:, 1. 20. 


?I i-N".:r.i'watc 


', Ma-X;:Tv;.:o, 


, p. 4i5. 1. 10. 


Ku'-t.k-- re 


Ka--ciore, 


p. 416, 1. IS, 19. 




MISTAaES. 



p. 2G0 — u'VCT^f t'.iv P'-;:;.j3 of Asu fiGrl GbwH, ?s Asu is Xo. X. ar.d Gbari 

N .. XI. 
p. 264. — r.irth li:.s kit MS. Vcn.v»u!.;rT of Ganicrgn. 
p. 26j>. — l!..rtu ]uTi \iit MS. Vf»cal>u'i.iry of Xzilicm. 
p. 336. — Add Yao to the Lumlcr of X/iiigTiagts iliu>tralcd by Stecre. 
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LIST OF WORKS 



KELATINa TO THK 



plxrckn Satrjgmr|)es flfiifi'ica; 
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{/ncliidm^ ihoit publithtd iy Ikt Church Afisshnary Sceuly}, 

TO BE OBTAINEf) FBOil 

TRtjBNER & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 



AFEICAX L-\XGrAOF-S ;Gf=orsl'. 
Buth (H.;— Collfctioa of Vocal ■.ilirifs of Cent rj.1- African Lnn- 

i:i°m'. 6J'. " "" ■''" 

Bleek (W. H. L;— CaD^iiantive Grr.-E-.ir cf ?-■■■■.■■'•.. V-W^n Lan- 

Clarke (J.) — Sji^cinvi-.B of l>\:^-r.< ^'-.r: Vcrn' -.^'an.-s of 
Grcgorio (G. de) — Ceiini di Gloitologia Ksni-J. Svo. Eciveil. 



iSS:. 



:. CJ. 



e Voca>)Ul3ry of 



Koelle (S. W.)— Polyglotta Africana. Coniinrativi 

Krapf (L.)— VocabuJary of Six African Langur-.cfi-a— Kisiaheli. 

Kiuika, Kiltamba, Ki;>okoiv,o, kiljan. Kl-illi. 41"- tloih. Loii'loa. Jr. 
Steero (E.)-Shoi-t Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Unpnl)- 

li^llL•<l African Laiigusges— GinJo, Zaiano, Atig=ii(i;a. i6™o. seiveJ. 

London, 1E69. U. 

AGAU. (ABYSSI^^A.) 

Hali^vy (J.)— Essai sur la lauffue Agaou i^e dlalecte des Falachia. 

»V'i. ^Crt<.il. Pjns, 1S73. u. 
■Waldineicr(Th.)— WurtcrsainmluiiE *U3 <ler Agau-Sprache. Svo. 

stufd, St. Cristhona, i86S. jj. W. 



2 Modern Languages of Africa, 

AKRA or GA. (Gold Coast, West AWca.) 
Primer in the Ga or Alcra Language, Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Svo. IioarcU. Basel, 1S83. \s, 
Steiiihauser (A.) — Kanemo-Wolo. Primer in the Ga Language. 

i6mo. cloth. Stuttgart, 1858. \s. 

The Bible in the Acra or Ga Language. (British and Foreign Bible 

Society.) 

Zimmerniann (J.)— Grammatical Sketch of the Akra or Ga Lan- 
guage. 2 vols. 8vo. scwc<l. Stuttgart, 1858. lOr. 6</. 

AMHARIC. (Abyssinia.) 

Blumhardt (C. H.) — Outlines of Amliaric, containing an Englisli, 
OorcU)o, anil Amliaric Vocabulary. 8vo. cloth. Scrainporo, 1867. :oj. 6./. 

D*Al)badie (A.) — Dictionnaire de la Langue Amarihna. Svo. sewed. 

Paris, 1 88 1. ;f2. 

Isenberg (C. W.)— Dictionary of the Amharic Language. 2 parts. 

Amharic-ICiiglibh and Knglish-Ainharic. 410. cloth. iA>iulon, 1S41. jC^2s, 

Isenberg (C. W.)— Grammar of the Amliaric Language. Roy. Svo. 

c!«»th. London. I2.r. 

Ludolfu.s(J.)— Grammatica Linguae Amharicac ct Lexicon Amha- 

ricu-l-atiuuin. 2 parts. Folio. Francohirti, 1698. j^l los. 

Masxaja (G.)-~Lectioncs grammaticales pro missionariis qui ad- 

<li>ci:re volant lin;;iuiii Aniaricani sen vwlijaroni Ahy.ssiniae, ncc non ct 
1in;;uam Oromonicani scu jx>puIoruni Gaila nuncnpatorum. 8vo. sewed. 
Tari^, 18C7. 21/. 

Mayer (J.)— Kurzo Wortersammlung in Englisch, Deutsch. Amlia- 

risch, Gall.misch, (jura^'ucsch. Ilcrav.sgcgcbeu von L, Kr.'ii)f. 8vo. 
sewed. li:i;>cl, 1 878. 

Practorius (F.)— Die AmharLsche Sprache. 2 parts. 4to. sewed. 

llalle, 187S-79. £1 10D-. 

The Bible in Amharic. (British and Foreign Bible Society.) 

ASHANTI. 
ChriKtaller (J. C.) — Grammar of the Asante and Fante Language. 

8vo. cloth. lia.-el, 1875. ioj. 6.7. 
Christaller (.T. C) — Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language, 

CiUlcd Tfrhi. 8vo. cloth. ]{a.<>el, 1S82. 2$s. 

Miillcr (W. J.)— -Die Afrikanische Landschaffl Fetu. Mit einem 

Fctaischcn \V<3r:crbuche. Small Svo. Niirnbeig, 1675. jC^ I-f* 

Primer in the Tshi (Chwee) Language. 12mo. boards. Basel, 1S82. 

IX. (x/. 

Readiii;? Book in the Oji Language. 12mo. cloth. Basel, 1845 

Biis (K. N.)— Elemente des Akwapim Dialects dcr Odschi-Sorache. 
Svo. clot'n. l^a^cl, 1853. 8^*. 6</. 

Riis (H. N.) -Gi*ammatical Outline and Grammar of the Oji Lan- 

gun;4c, with spcciul reference to the Akwapim Dialect. Svo. cloth. .,^ 

IJasd, 1S54. lox. f' 
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Trdlmcr & Co,, S7 ^^''' 59% Ludgatc Hill, London, 3 
The Bible in the Ashanti Language. (British and Foreign Bible 

SuciCiV.) 

BARiLV. (Abyssinia.) 
Reinisch (L.)— Die Barea-Sprache. Grammatik, Text nnd Wdrter- 

buch. 'i^o. sewed. Wion, 1S74. 6j. 

BARI. (Upper NUe Basin). - 
MitteiTutziicr (T. C.)— Die Spi*ache der Bari in Central Afrika. 

C»r.itnm.itik, Text \\\\\ Wcrterbiich. Svo. sewed. Krixcn, 1S67. is, 

Miillcr (J.;— Die Sprache der Ban. Grammatik. Lesestucke und 
Glossar. bvo. sewed. Wicn, 1S64. 2s, 

BENG A (Islo of Konisko, Western Afiica.) 
Genesis and parts of the Xew Testament in the Benga Language. 

< liriii'.Ii and l''uici.»ii iJiblc Sociclv.) 

Mackcy (J. L.)— Grammar of the Benga Language. 12mo. cloth. 

New York, 1855. lOf. 6*/. 

BILIN or BOGOS. (Abys.siiiia.) 
Gospel of St. Mark in the Bogos Language. (British and Foreign 

lii;»;e Society.) 

Roini.sch (L)— Die Bilin Sprache in Nordost -Afrika. Svo. sewed. 

Wieii, iJiS2. Willi a jlatc. zs, 6./. p 

Rciniscli (L.)— Die BUin-Spracho. VoL L Texte der Bilin-Sprache. . J* 

8v(>. sewed. Leipzig, 1SS3. \0i. \ \ 

BISHAIII. (Nubia..: Il 

Almquist (II.)— Die r>isclLan-S^i^nu':Iio in Nord-Ost->fnk.L VoL L \ 

Muu::iu;5^or ( \V. ■ Obtatriliaui.-cliu .Stu«.I:eii. Svo. sewed Sc-hulT- •■. 

l..i'i-c:i, I>'v4. W;-,;. a 11...;^. li.-. . :j 

Cir.t.i-.rs i.n \\,. ;,\\-\,\y\ \t. s'.icr: ^jraiui:.;.: ..r. \ vocabul.-ry .in v.ijrvar.". c.:" the Toiicvid-uiP y. 

BQLLOM. (Sicrni Ltoiic. Vr.st Atrlca.) i i| 

Gospel of St. :\Latthew in ihv KuHj:- U\\\z\\:.zq. (Biitish and " \ 

l-\;rw':';i ilil/10 .SK.>t.v;lv.) ^ !•* 

Nyhni'Icr (G. R.)— Graiumur i^wX \'....) . \-v\- <r: :1- Tu!!, .ii I^n- ' \ 

eiuii-o. Svo. cl'jih. Lor.dj!!. : . ( ./. •: 

• f 
BUXDA ■Loan.la, Vrt-.: Atrlc .^ j! 

Cannecattim ;F. B. M. de;— CoU.^.vao dc Oi-^rva ocsGrauiiuaticas . f; 
.s-);)i-ca lihj^ua Bunda ou Ar.-oicLi.^e. * Sma!: 410. l.al;-*.a;r. Li;.Loa, ibo;. '; 

The Same. Second rM::i...r.. Li^'.-j.i, iS^'j. 10;. C./. 
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Caunocari.M (F. B. ^L dv)— Uicoioiiurio '.la Lin.^Tia Bir.jcla ou S 

A. -..Ic.Lsc, cxp'.ica-Ia r.a i'o:-lii-;:c.a c Lr. i,;.:. 410. Li^^.u, 1^04. % 

"Woodvv.ard (W. H.)— Collection.-: .or a llaiulbook of the Ilo/ (ioi ; J 

LaiiLjuai;c. Svo. clolii. Lond^i:. 4.7. : ) 
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Modern Laiigfiagcs of Africa. 
ETHIOPIO or GIZ. (Abyssinia.) 



Dillmnjin (A.)— Lexicon Linsuac Actbiopicae cum iudice Latino. 

3 vols. 4to. stwcii. Lijisiac iBiis-fiS- ji'4 v- 
Dillmann (A)— Graminatik der AcLMopisclicn Spraclic 8vo. sowed. 

l^'ip'^i^i iS57' 141. 
KCnig (E.)— Neue Studicn iiber Schrift, Ausprache nnd AHge- 

mcinc I'ormciiUirc (ks Aulliiopisciicn. Svo. si:iVi.'il. l^i[i/i^, 1S77. I^. 

Lndolf\u (J.)— Lexicon Actliiopico-Latiuum. Small folio. Froiico- 

furii ifj'j9. 15/. 
Now Testament and Pi^ms in Etliionic (Britiah and Foreign 

l;i!.lo Socltty.) 
Schrader (E.)— De Linguae Aetliiopicao cum cogiiatia linguis 
coiaparal^ indole uiiivcrw, 410. Bt-wtd. Goiiiii(;ae iSOo. 4J- 

CHIGOGO or GOGO. (Near U-Nya-Nyambe.) 



COPTIC. {Egypt.) 

Peyron (A) — Grammatica Linguao Copticao. 8vo. sewed. Taurini 
|S,I. 10,. 

Peyron (A.) — Lexicon Copticum. 4to. sowed. Taurini 1835. 

li iss. 
Psalms and Gospela in Coptic. {Eriiish and Foreign Bible Society.) 
ItosBi (F.) — Grammatica Copto-Gcroglifiua. Koy. 8vo. Mwcd. 

-lurino, IS7S. £' S'- 

Scbwnrtze (M. G,)— Koptischo Grammatik. Horausgogcbcn von 

II. Slcimlnl. Svo. sciicJ. JlerlUi, 1.S50. 7J. 6./. 
Stem i'L;—Kopti3ciie Grammatik. 8vo. sewed. Leipzig, 18S0. 18s. 
TJhlerr.r.nn QL H.)— Linguao Copticao Graininatica, S ^o. se\ -A. 

U_.r.^t 1653. 111. o..'. 

Vocaljularium Coptico-Latiuum et Latino- Copticum e J eyroni ?t 
Tnf.ami loiicis conciiinavit tl. I'artlicy. lioy. Svo. stwcJ. 11 rliii iS^ . 

DANTCALI. (AbysBinia.) 

Isonberg (C. W.)— Small Vocabulary of the Dankali Language, 
I3IUO. LoihIoc, iSja 7j. (k/. 

DIKTiA. (Upper Nile Bawii.) 

Bcltrame (D. G.)— Grcmmatioa e Vocabutario dulla Lingua Denla. 

Svo. wwii. Kumo, iS^i. 
Mitterrulzuor (T. C.)— Die Dink.". Spracho in Central AlVica. Kurzo 

Ciamniai.k, 'I'uxi nail Wijitcrbueh. Hvo. itwcJ, JJrixtn, iSOti. jt. 



Trubner & Co,, 57 ami jp, Ludgatc Hill, London. 5 



DUALLA. (West Africa.) 
Old Testament (Parts of), in the Dualla Language. (British and 

Foreign Bible Society. ) 

EFlk. (West Africa.) 

The Bible in the Efilc Language. (British and Foreign Bible 
Society.) 

EWE. (DahomcS Slave Coast, West Africa.) 
New Testament and several books of the Old Testament in thd 

Ewe L.anj^uagc. (Driiish and Koroi;4ii Uiblc Socijty.) 
Schlegel (J. B,)— SchlQssel zur Ewe-Sprache. 8vo. sewed. Stutt- 

FERNA NDLVX. (Island of Fernando Po.) 

Clarke (J.)— Introduction to the Feniandian Tongue. Part L 
Second lidilion. iivo. sevveJ. Lwrwick-upoii-T.vccd, 1S4S. 15J. 

FULAH or Fulde, Fiilfulde, Poul (V/ost Africa.) 

Baikie (W. B.) — ObscrviLtions on thu Hausa and Fulfulde Lan- 
guages. Svo. sewed. London, i^''I. is. c..'. 

Faidhcrbe (L.)— Gramma ire ct Vocabvdairo de la Langue Poul. 
Second luliiion. Svo. bo.*rd3. r.u:>, I^oJ. Wiih a Map. j^. 

Macbriar iR. M.)— Grammar of the Fulub Language. Edited by 

K. Xoais. lomo. cl^lii. L('iivi.>r., iS;.;. 17/. u.;. 
Reichardt (C. J.}— Primer ol" tje ^':C:\^ L:i::^:;age. -Svo. cloth. 

J .u:; ".( r.. I,-. 

Rcicl::in!L ^X. A. L.) - Or^ir...ia:- ..:':!./ ;';:.'. I. ■. ...r ;<o. \\'ich \\\i 
A; ! .-. .... t.y Dr. i;..:^.c. ^ . .. ^ :".. L .. :.-. . /. 

Roich'ir.]: ;C. J.)-Vou.'..ul.tr.- •:: li. •':::■: l.-.: .;:-vr. i^\o. .:o!h. 
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GALLA *. 
Bible and Xew Te-tai.wM. ;.: tl- (;.:. : 

and I'.^x:^:: l^ii.lc S ...u:/ ) 
Krapf ;L.}— Vco:;biii;irv 0^:!:^ u..;:.. L^i. . . . 

Massaja :G/, — Licti'jUJ.-s jr.-':..r."..^..!\ • .^ :.:■ > :..^ 

Mayor (J.}— Kurzo Vrc-rter -air.iv. In:;;.; \\\ I' . . ., !i. ■-■ ■:. Yk \\\ - . Vi, A/.:- 
Tuti'.Iiok (0.)— Grammar and Di'-onary d" t::o CJallrv La:i-\ni^':'. 
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" Modem Languages of Africa. 

QREBO. (Cape ralma&) 
Old Testament (various parts of), in the Grobo Language. (British 

aiul l*'orci[;n Diblc Society.) 

Payne (J.)— Dictionary of the Grebo Language. 8vo. doth. Now 
York, iS6o. 151. 

HAUSSA. (Central Afirica.) 

Baikie (W. B.) -Observations on the Hausa and Fulfuldo Lan- 
guages. 8v(). sewed. London, 1S61. zr. 6c/. 

New Tcstameut and Part of tlie Old Testament in the Hausa 
Lau;;ua;;c (Uriiisli and i'oieign Jliblc Society.) 

Schon (J. F.)— A primer of the Haussa Language. Part L 8vo. 

doth, berlin, l«57. U, dd, 

Schun (J. F.)~Gnunmar of the Haussa Languaga 8vo. cloth. 

ix)ndon, 1862. 5/. 
Schon (J. F.) -Haussa Pleading Book. 8vo. cloth. London. 1877. 

Schon (J. F.)— Vocabulary of the Haussa Language. 2 Parts. 

Iingliikli-II.'iuss.'i and IIaus.s.vKn^lisli. 8vo. clolh. London, I S43. ^s, 

Schon (J. F.)— Dictionary of the Haussa Language. 2 Parts. Haussa- 
KnglLsh and English- Haussa. 8vo. doth. London, I S76. lOr. 

HERERO. (South Africa.) 
New Testament and Psalms in the Hcrero Language. (British and 

Foreign i»ii«le Society.) 

IBO. (The Niger Basin.) 

Crowther (S.)— Primer of the Isoama-Ibo Language. 8vo. sewed. 
Lunilon. 6i/. 

Eight Books of the Now Testament in the Ibo Language. (Britisli 

and l''oreign iJilile Sociciy.) 

Ibo and English Vocabulary. 8vo. cloth. London. 2 s. 

Sch^n (J. F.)—Orammaiical Elements of the Ibo Language. 8vo. 
doih. London. 2^. 

IDZO. (The Niger Delta. ) 
Carew (W. E. L.)— Primer of the Idso Language, Ubani Dialect. 

8vo. scM'Cil. London, is, 

Taylor (J. C.)— Primer of the Idso Language. Svo. sewed. London. 
I/. 

IGARA. (The Niger Basin.) 

Coombcr (A G.)--Primor of tlie Igara Lauguago. Svo. sewed. 
LonJ^n. \s. 

IGBIR^V. (The Niger Basin.) 

Coombor (A. G.)~Primer and Vocabulary of the Igbira Language. 

8vo. sewed. I^ndoii. u. 
Reading Book in the Igbira Language, hvo. cloth. London. Is. 







r ZOOA (Botfk AUo.) 
Ajttff CH-Vbatakiv et iha Kate lacfu^e. Umi talf 

SoaaU (T. A.i— AnloHon; 2ar Eri^noBf d«r Ki^er Spnch« ludi 
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cVBl. uaUim, ncc A^ 



« Lxagtage. (BrilUh ud Forriga BLUa 



Bejea (W. B.}— A "■—''**'■ of tbs KftSr y*wyifg* ISmo, 

c^oth. LoodMW »^ s** 
D&vU (W. JO-Aumnr of tb* Kafir laogmg*. Sra dotfa. 

Loo4f<a. 5«. 
Darli (W. 2.)— BsgUib ud Rkfflr Dfeilasmr, ptiaOgaS^ «r 

XoM-Kafir nnlad- AmsU Stg. cUb. Lonlon. tt;?. v. 
SETta (7, J.)— Pictiourr^f ihs Sxfflr Langoafc. iBdodiiv U« 

Skcna uid ZsId l>u]e<ix i*An L Kafir- Ln(;;it&. itu, tbth. 1 vniiiin^ 

1872. b. 
Hm BIbtG tB Um KaBi-J 

bocic'.y.) 

KASVEI or BORXU {Ceatril A&ica.) 
EmUb i8, W-V— Giamtnarof ihaUonHiorKiniwi Latniaee- 870. 

tltjih. Luddun. 7/ ui 
Kisuri PTOTerb«. Editad bj &. W. KoeUe. Siu. clath. L c ndoa. 

7/. &/. 
NoiTi* (E.}— Oraiittiur ct tbe Bonm or Kaniiri Lkoguase. "Vltb 

'*'' KONGO. CW'Mt Africa.) 

BruKciutLo da Vetzolo.— Oramniar of liie Cocgo Laugtuge. 

IViintlattO from lb( Latin Kdiiioii (Ittdnc, 1639], Jiy C. Uc-^iaut. 

i:iiiiu. cloiu. Lui»loi). i£:ij. St. 
(JqIuuuu (0.)— ara,iniiux of thu Conso Language, oa apoben in the 

C^Lsiavt teijian, belovr bonley I'vol- llUA duUi> London, 1SS2. 

1 3 J, Ci/. 



8 Modan Languages of Africa, 

KUA. (East-Africa.) 

Maples (C.)— Not^s on the ]Makaa Languaije. 8va cloth. London. 
i^u los. 

Maples (C.) — Collections for a Handbook of the Makoa Langua^po. 
Svo. doth. London, ix. GJ, 

KUNAMA. (Abyssinia.) 

Beinisch (L.)— Die Kuiiama-Sprache in N ordost- Afnka. Svo. sewod. 
Wicn, iSSi. u. 6if. 

KWAFI. (East Africa.) 

Kxapf (L.) — Voca})ulary of t}ie Kwofi Language. Svo. cloth. 
London. 3x. 6j. 

LUGAND.A. or GAXDA. (Victoria Nyanza.) 

Wilson (C. T.)~Outlinc Grammar of the Loganda Language. 12mo. 
cloth. London, 1S63. 3^. 

M.\NDE. (Sc::c„-ambia» VTcst Africa.) 
Steinthal (H.)— Die Mande-Noger Sprache. 6va sewed. Berlin, 

MAXDINGO (Scnegambia, West Africa.) 

Gospel of Sib Matthew in the Mandingo Language. (British and 
Foreign Bible bouciy.) 

Macbiiar (R. Til.;— Gr:.:nn\ar of the Mandingo Language, with 
\ :>cabiilaruu. i>»o. ii.ilf cif. Lontiou. 14s. 

YiASAl, (East Africa.) 

Erhardt (J.)— Vocabulary of the Masai Language. Svo. cloth. 
Lundoo. 2s, 

MENDR (East Africa.) 

Gospel of St Mat*how in the Mendo Language. (British and 
Fofcigtt Bible .S i^icy.) 

Grammar of the Monilc La:i;;iii:ii;e. Svo. cloth. London. 2.*. 

XA:SLA.QUA (South Africa.) 
Habn (Th.)— Die Sprache der Nama. Svo. sewed. Leipzig, 1S70. 

New Testament and Psnbns in the Xama Language. (British and 

Fo. ji-i; lliblc ."^ jc'tiy.) 

Tindill (R)— Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottcutot 

Lnr.jjuagc. Svo. clcih. Lumlot:, X657. Cj. 

Vocabular der ^amaqua-Spracho, nebst einem Abri&se der Formen- 
Ichre. Svo. sewed. IJArmcu, ii>54. 2s, tJ, 

Wallmann (J. C.)— Formcnlehre der Xamaqua-Spracho. Svo. 

boards. Berlin, 1857. >'. 

^^ASSA. (On Lalce Niassa.) 

Rebman (J.)— Dictionary of the Kiniassa Language. Edited by 
L. Krapf. Svo. cloOi. La>lc, 1S77. 5/. 



Trubner & Co., S7 a»d jp, Lud^ate Hill, Leadon. 9 

KFBA. (Nubia.) 
Lepsius (R,)— Nabische Grammatik. 8vo. dotli. Berlin, IsJO. 

Koinisch (L.)— Die Nuba-Pprache. Vol L Orammatik wnd Teste. 
Vo!. 11. Nuliiwh-Uouuclici ucd DenUch-Xubbdics Wuitctlii:,:!!. (iv. 
icwed, Wieii, 1S79. 14/, 

NUPE. (Basin of tlia Qaona-l 
Ctiaptors 1.-V1I. of 3t MattJww In the Nupe Lnngnage. (Eritiah 

Crowthei-(S.>— PiimerorthoKupo Langntige. Svo. Bcwed. Londua. 

U. 
Crowlher (S,)— Elements of a Grammaj and Vocabulary of the 

Nujio Lsngoagi:. Svo. cloth. Luuuon. 6f. 
^upa Church Catechism. A Reading Book for the tue of ^^•.& 

^iiliocli Ir. Itte Kica' Mixsinn of the C- M . S. Svo. cbih. lA 

ITYA-MWEZI. (East-AfWca.) 
Steere (£ )— Collections for a Handbook of t he Kyammzi I&ngus^e 
ai ^iJuKcii nt Unyanycinbe. Svo. cloih. Luiiili^ii. ■/. 6i£ 

PONGWE. (West Africa.) 
Delonne (A}— Dictionnaire Franiais-Fongaa 12ina sewed. Paiia, 

isr7. s..6.y. 

Diet ion 11 -tire Fvauvaia-PonsotiJ. Par les Mission aires. 2 parts. 

i:!mo. -oval. I'arK 1^7:- .(Tl I/- 

Gaclion.— Dicltonnaire Poaj;ouc - Franeaia. 8vo. sewed. Paris 

iSSi. Si. w. 
Le Bijrre.— Grammairc dc !a Lansiie PocgUL^e, ISmo. sewed. 

i':-.n*, IS;^. {,,. (..!. 
The Bible (parts o:"- in the lIpoiizT\-c Language. (British and 

Foreign lliiilc Si.-lity.; 
"Wilson (J. L.)-Gi-:,ir.ii:ar cf tlit lliirjii^vc Lanjuase. 'With 

Voeabulaiy. Sio. u-i:\. "^si^-- Vuik, \i\'. £\ \i. 

SEREliHULE. .S:T.e=r,jiib:3. Weiit Afriiia.) 
Faidherbe (L.)— Nofes gramn-.atic.tlt's sur la laag-de SarakhoK- on 

Soiiiiiku Sv^-. .■.;..^.:. r.;ri-. liSl. ^:.U. 

SE-CHUAXA (South Al'i-ica,) 
Arclibell ,'J.)— Grammar of the Eechuana Lancuaee. Svo. boards. 

Londci., 1S63. 12.-. 6-'. 
Cai,alis(E.l— Etudes snr la languc SOchuana. 8vo, sewed. Paris, 
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SESUTO. [South Africa.) 

The Bibia in the Scaato Langaage. (British and Foreign Bible 
Society.) 

SKAUBAIA. (East Africa.) 

Staere (E.) — Collections foraHandbook of the Shambala Language. 
l2mo. boonli. Z.infibir, 1S67. 31. (id. 

SIWAH. (OasLi in the Sahara.) 



SUSU. (West Afiica.) 
OutlinCH of a Grammar in the Susu language. Sra sowed. London. 
Primer of the Snsu Language. 8vo. sewed. London. %i, 

SWAHILI. (East Africa.) 
Alphabet of the Swabili Language. Imp. folio. I^ondon. &i. 



Gospel of St. Luke in the Kintka Language. (British and Foreign 

Bible bucitty.) 

Oospcl of St. Matthew in the Kinika Language. (British and 
foreign llible Sociiiy.) 

Erapf (L.)— Outline for the Elements of the Kisuahcli Language, 

wilh 5|>cci3l icCoior.cu tu the Kinika dl^ilccl. Svu. m;wc(!. 'i'libininii, 
1S50. 8f. U. 

Krapf {L.}— Dictionarjr of the Suahili Language, with Appendix 
cniiuiiiinj; an ou:lir.e of 3, Sualiili Gmr.inor. Svo. cluih. Lon^Ivii, 18B3. 

Scriptural Heading Ijcssons In the Swahili Language. ISmo. sewed. 



Steere [£.}—SwahiU Exercises. 8vo. cloth. London, 1882. Z*.M. 

TA2LVSHEK. (The Sahara. North Africa.) 

Freeman (H. St.)- 
Linguage. 8.u 

Hanoteau (A.)— Essai de Grammaire do la Langue Tamaholc 
(Touareo). Boy. Svo. sewed, i'arii. 1S60. £,i S». 




Trabner & Cv., J7 and $^, Ludgate HUl, London. 11 

TESCfS. (^em Leono, West Africa.) 

PwLlnu tnd New Teaumenl is the Temae Luigiiage. 
(Urttteli aiikl FiKcii^ BiblcSMiciy.) 

(C.)— Prtaior of tlie Temne Lasguas^. 6to, sewed, 

Scbltmker (C. P.}— Collection of Temse Tnditions, FkUes, mad 
I'niTtTLis, with •» Engliib Tiaiubiiioii. ro whidi it appended z Testae- 



i 



TIGBE. CAfaysBhda.) 



iuger \W.) — YocabuMre de la Lasgce TigriL 8vo. Geived. 
.■ip/ig, 1865. y. 



VEI. (Liberia, West Afiica.; 

Koelle ;S. W.)— OntUne of a Grammar of the Vei Language, together 

wLihaVci-EnsIi.-Ji VocabulaTT. Sv* cloth. London, iSj^. id*. 

Eoelle (S. W.)— Grammar and Vocabulary of the Vol Langtiagd. 

tivo. clolh. Loiulon. 7,-. tu', 

WOLOF. (Sunegambia, "West Africa.) 

ire de b laEgue Woloffe, F.oy. St-o. Bnwed. Paris, 



Dard (J.)— Qrammalre Woloffe, Svo. sewed, Paris, 1826. 8j. 
Dard (J.)— Dictionndire T^r.-.^ii-'Vt'olot et FraQ.,aia-Bambara, 

(uividu UitlioimaireWclijf-F.iij^ali. Svo. seivel. Pail's '^'S- 5'- 

Gospal of St. MaLiiiew in tae Wolof Lsnjpiage. (British and 

Kobts.— Graiumaire de la L.iEgue Volofe Svo. sewed. St. Jo£epb 

de Nfisuliii, iSt>9. £1 IS. 

Koger (de).— Recherches philoeophiques but lalaogne Oulofe,saiTies 
.I'uii vucilMiliiie aiiKgi t'laDjut-OaoloC Svo. kwciI. Fuu, iSig. loi- 
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12 Modem Languages of Africa. 

YAO. (EastAftica.) 
Gospel of St. Matthew in the Yao Language. (British and Foreign 

JJiblc Society.) 

Steere (E.)— Collections for a Handbook of the Yao Language. 16mo. 

sewed. Londun, 1 87 1. 2J. 

YORUBA. (Slave Coast, West Africa,) 
Bowen (T. J.)— Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Language. 

4t(>. cloth. Washington, I S5S. With a map. 15^. 

Cro^^'ther (S.)— Grammar of the Yoruba Language. 8vo. cloth. 

London. \s. 6Y. 

Cro^vther (S.^,— Grammar and Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language. 

8vo. cloth. London. 1$. dd, 

Crowther (S.)— Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language (Yoruba- 

Knglish only). iJvo. cloth. London, lii52. 1>j. iid. 
Crowther (S). — Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language. 2 Parts' 

Ln;;lish-Yoruha .ind Voiuba-En{;lish. Small iJvo. cloth. London, is. (nV 

Crowther (S). — Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language. With Gram- 
matical IClcincnts. 8vo. clolli. London. 51. 

The Bible in the Yoruba Language. (British and Foreign Bible 

Society.) 

Wood (J. B.)— Notes on the Construction of the Yoruba Language. 

Svo. sewed. London, u. 

ZULU. (South Africa.) 
Grout (L.)— Grammar of the Zulu Language. 8vo. cloth. Natal. 

1S61. £1 IS. 

New Testament in the Zulu Language. (British and Foreign Bibla 

Society.) • 

Roberts (O— English-Zulu Dictionary. 8vo. cloth. London. 16fO. 
Roberts (0.)— The Zulu-Kafhr Language, simplified for Beginners. 

8vo. cloth. L« udon, i»SSo. 51. 

Schreuder (K. P. S.)— Gramraatik dcr Zulu-Sprcget. Fortale og 
anm.icrkningci af C. A. iit)lmiX>e. 8vo. sewed. Chriatiania, 1S50. 'js.Gi/. 
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